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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  complete 
collection,  subject  to  certain  definitions  and  exceptions 
which  will  be  mentioned  later,  of  all  the  best  extant 
Greek  Epigrams.  Although  many  epigrams  not  given 
here  have  in  different  ways  a  special  interest  of  then- 
own,  none,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  excluded  which  are 
of  the  first  excellence  in  any  style.  But,  while  it 
would  be  easy  to  agree  on  three-fourths  of  the  matter 
to  be  included  in  such  a  scope,  perhaps  hardly  any 
two  persons  would  be  in  exact  accordance  with  regard 
to  the  rest ;  with  many  pieces  which  lie  on  the  border 
line  of  excellence,  the  decision  must  be  made  on  a 
balance  of  very  slight  considerations,  and  becomes  in 
the  end  one  rather  of  personal  taste  than  of  any  fixed 
principle. 

For  the  Greek  Anthology  proper,  use  has  chiefly 
been  made  of  the  two  great  works  of  Jacobs, 
which  have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  any  more 
definitive  edition  :  Anthologia  Graeca  sive  Poetarum 
Graecorum  lusus  ex  recensione  Brunckii;  indices  et 
commentarium  adiecit  Friedericus  Iacobs  (Leipzig, 
1794-1814:  four  volumes  of  text  and  nine  of  indices, 
prolegomena,  commentary  and  appendices),  and  An¬ 
thologia  Graeca  ad  jidem  codicis  olim  Palatini  nunc 
Parisini  ex  apographo  Gothano  edita;  curavit  epigram- 
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mata  in  Codice  Palatino  desiderata  et  annotationem 
criticam  adiecit  Fridericus  Jacobs  (Leipzig,  1813- 
1817  :  two  volumes  of  text  and  two  of  critical  notes). 
An  appendix  to  the  latter  contains  Paulssen’s  fresh 
collation  of  the  Palatine  MS.  The  small  Tauchnitz 
text  is  a  very  careless  and  inaccurate  reprint  of  this 
edition.  The  most  convenient  edition  of  the  Antho¬ 
logy  for  ordinary  reference  is  that  of  F.  Diibner  in 
Didot’s  Bibliotlieque  Grecque  (Paris,  1864),  in  two 
volumes,  with  a  revised  text,  a  Latin  translation,  and 
additional  notes  by  various  hands.  The  epigrams 
recovered  from  inscriptions  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  G.  Kaibel  in  his  Epigrammata  Graeca  ex 
lapidibus  conlecta  (Berlin,  1878).  As  this  book  was 
going  through  the  press,  a  third  volume  of  the  Didot 
Anthology  has  appeared,  edited  by  M.  Ed.  Cougny, 
under  the  title  of  Appendix  nova  epigrammatum 
veterum  ex  libris  et  marmoribus  ductorum ,  containing 
what  purports  to  be  a  complete  collection,  now  made 
for  the  first  time,  of  all  extant  epigrams  not  in  the 
Anthology. 

In  the  notes,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
acknowledge,  except  here  once  for  all,  my  continual 
obligations  to  that  superb  monument  of  scholarship, 
the  commentary  of  Jacobs;  but  where  a  note  or  a 
reading  is  borrowed  from  a  later  critic,  his  name  is 
mentioned.  All  important  deviations  from  the  re¬ 
ceived  text  of  the  Anthology  are  noted,  and  referred 
to  their  author  in  each  case ;  but,  as  this  is  not  a 
critical  edition,  the  received  text,  when  retained,  is  as 
a  rule  printed  without  comment  where  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  mss.  or  other  originals. 
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The  references  in  the  notes  to  Bergk’s  Lyrici  Graeci 
give  the  pages  of  the  fourth  edition.  Epigrams  from 
the  Anthology  are  quoted  by  the  sections  of  the 
Palatine  collection  ( Anth .  Pal.)  and  the  appendices  to 
it  (sections  xiii-xv).  After  these  appendices  follows 
in  modern  editions  a  collection  (App.  Plan.)  of  all  the 
epigrams  in  the  Planudean  Anthology  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Palatine  MS. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  for  his  kindness  in  looking  over  the  proof- 
sheets  of  this  book. 
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INTRODUCTION 


i. 

The  Greek  word  ‘epigram’  in  its  original  meaning  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  word ‘inscription’;  audit  probably  came 
into  use  in  this  sense  at  a  very  early  period  of  Greek  history, 
anterior  even  to  the  invention  of  prose.  Inscriptions  at  that 
time,  if  they  went  beyond  a  mere  name  or  set  of  names,  or 
perhaps  the  bare  statement  of  a  simple  fact,  were  necessarily 
in  verse,  then  the  single  vehicle  of  organised  expression.  Even 
after  prose  was  in  use,  an  obvious  propriety  remained  in  the 
metrical  form  as  being  at  once  more  striking  and  more  easily 
retained  in  the  memory  ;  while  in  the  case  of  epitaphs  and 
dedications — for  the  earlier  epigram  falls  almost  entirely  under 
these  two  heads — religious  feeling  and  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  ancient  custom  aided  the  continuance  of  the  old  tradition. 
Herodotus  in  the  course  of  his  History  quotes  epigrams  of  both 
kinds;  and  with  him  the  word  S7uypap.p.a  is  just  on  the  point 
of  acquiring  its  literary  sense,  though  this  is  not  yet  fixed  defi¬ 
nitely.  In  his  account  of  the  three  ancient  tripods  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thebes,* 1  he  says  of  one  of  them, 
6  piv  d-/j  el;  t(3v  rpiTtoStov  e7uypap.p.a  syei,  and  then  quotes  the 
single  hexameter  line  engraved  upon  it.  Of  the  other  two  he 
says  simply,  ‘  they  say  in  hexameter,’  Xeysi  ev  e^apivpu  tovco. 
Ao-ain  where  he  describes  the  funeral  monuments  at  Ther- 
mopylae,2  he  uses  the  words  ypap.p.a  and  e7dypap.ua  almost  in 
the  sense  of  sepulchral  epigrams  ;  e7ayeypaxTai.  ypap.p.ava  /iyovva 
T aSe,  and  a  little  further  on,  eTuxocp.^cavTS;  emypap.p.a(Jt  x.al 
rrojV/p,  ‘  epitaphs  and  monuments  ’.  Among  these  epitaphs  is 
the  celebrated  couplet  of  Simonides3  which  has  found  a  place 
in  all  subsequent  Anthologies. 


1  Hdt  V  59  2  Hdt.  vii.  228.  3  m.  4  in  this  collection. 
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In  the  Anthology  itself  the  word  does  not  however  in  fact 
occur  till  a  late  period.  The  proem  of  Meleager  to  his  collection 
uses  the  words  dcaSvy  ujavo;,  pi'Xtag.a,  sAeyo;,  all  vaguely,  hut  has 
no  term  which  corresponds  in  any  degree  to  our  epigram.  That 
of  Philippus  has  one  word  which  describes  the  epigram  by  a 
single  quality ;  he  calls  his  work  an  oXtyocmyta  or  collection  of 
poems  not  exceeding  a  few  lines  in  length.  In  an  epitaph  by 
Diodorus,  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  occurs  the  phrase  ypap.ua 
>Ayst,1  in  imitation  of  the  phrase  of  Herodotus  just  quoted.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  an  intentional  archaism ;  but  the  word  e7rlypap.p.a 
itself  does  not  occur  in  the  collection  until  the  Roman  period. 
Two  epigrams  on  the  epigram,2  one  Roman,  the  other  Roman 
or  Byzantine,  are  preserved,  both  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  proper  length,  The  former,  by  Parmenio,  merely  says 
that  an  epigram  of  many  lines  is  bad — 919x1  xoAucrTtyujv  It:  1- 
ypap.p.aTo;  ou  aa-rd  Mouaa;  stvai.  The  other  is  more  definite, 
but  unfortunately  ambiguous  in  expression.  It  runs  thus  : 

IlayxaXov  sax’  £7rtypa|jt.[j.a  to  oloti'/ov  fjv  ok  rotpjTdb); 
touj  Tpei;,  pa^wokt;  -/.oux  i7:iypap.|ji.a  Xeyst;. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  part  is  plain ;  an  epigram  may  be 
complete  within  the  limits  of  a  single  couplet.  But  do  ‘  the 
three  ’  mean  three  lines  or  three  couplets  ?  ‘  Exceeding  three  ’ 

would,  in  the  one  case,  mean  an  epigram  of  four  lines,  in  the 
other  of  eight.  As  there  cannot  properly  be  an  epigram  of 
three  lines,  it  would  seem  rather  to  mean  the  latter.  Even  so 
the  statement  is  an  exaggeration ;  many  of  the  best  epigrams 
are  in  six  and  eight  lines.  But  it  is  true  that  the  epigram 
may  ‘  have  its  nature  ’,  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,3  in  a  single 
couplet ;  and  we  shall  generally  find  that  in  those  of  eight 
lines,  as  always  without  exception  in  those  of  more  than  eight, 
there  is  either  some  repetition  of  idea  not  necessary  to  the 
full  expression  of  the  thought,  or  some  redundance  of  epithet 
or  detail  too  florid  for  the  best  taste,  or,  as  in  most  of  the 
Byzantine  epigrams,  a  natural  verbosity  which  affects  the 
style  throughout  and  weakens  the  force  and  directness  of  the 
epigram. 

The  notorious  difficulty  of  giving  any  satisfactory  definition 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  348. 


2  Ibid.  ix.  342,  369. 


3  Poet.  1449  a.  14. 
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of  poetry  is  almost  equalled  by  the  difficulty  of  defining  with 
precision  any  one  of  its  kinds;  and  the  epigram  in  Greek, 
while  it  always  remained  conditioned  by  being  in  its  essence 
and  origin  an  inscriptional  poem,  took  in  the  later  periods  so 
wide  a  range  of  subject  and  treatment  that  it  can  perhaps 
only  be  limited  by  certain  abstract  conventions  of  length  and 
metre.  Sometimes  it  becomes  in  all  but  metrical  form  a 
lyric ;  sometimes  it  hardly  rises  beyond  the  versified  statement 
of  a  fact  or  an  idea ;  sometimes  it  is  barely  distinguishable 
from  a  snatch  of  pastoral.  The  shorter  pieces  of  the  elegiac 
poets  might  very  often  well  be  classed  as  epigrams  but  for 
the  uncertainty,  due  to  the  form  in  which  their  text  has  come 
down  to  us,  whether  they  are  not  in  all  cases,  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  in  some,  portions  of  longer  poems.  Many 
couplets  and  quatrains  of  Theognis  fall  under  this  head ;  and 
an  excellent  instance  on  a  larger  scale  is  the  fragment  of 
fourteen  lines  by  Simonides  of  Amorgos,1  which  is  the  exact 
type  on  which  many  of  the  later  epigrams  of  life  are  moulded. 
In  such  cases  respice  audoris  animurn  is  a  safe  rule ;  what  was 
not  written  as  an  epigram  is  not  an  epigram.  Yet  it  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  illustrate  this  rule  by  its  exceptions; 
and  there  will  be  found  in  this  collection  fragments  of  Mimner- 
mus  and  Theognis2  which  in  everything  but  the  actual  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  origin  satisfy  any  requirement  which  can 
be  made.  In  the  Palatine  Anthology  itself,  indeed,  there  are  a 
few  instances3  where  this  very  thing  is  done.  As  a  rule, 
however,  these  short  passages  belong  to  the  class  of  yvco^ai.  or 
moral  sentences,  which,  even  when  expressed  in  elegiac  verse, 
is  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  true  epigram.  One  instance 
will  suffice.  In  the  Anthology  there  occurs  this  couplet  :4 

II  a  v  to  "EO'.ttov  a/.aipov‘  ini'.  Xdyo$  soft  7raXatos 
to;  /.at  xou  jjleXito?  to  ~Xeov  EOTt  yo X/j. 

This  is  a  sentence  merely;  an  abstract  moral  idea,  with  an 
illustration  attached  to  it.  Compare  with  it  another  couplet 5 
in  the  Anthology : 

Aiwv  7iavTa  tpEper  ooXtyo;  ypdvo;  oiSev  a[j.Ei[j£tv 
ouvo’xa  /.at  jjLoptpfjv  /.at  cpuaiv  rjS's  to yrjv. 

1  Simon,  fr.  85  Bergk. 

2  Infra,  xii.  6,  17,  37. 

4  App.  Plan.  16. 


3  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  50,  118,  x.  113. 
5  Anlh.  Pal.  ix.  51. 
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Here  too  there  is  a  moral  idea ;  but  in  the  expression,  abstract 
as  it  is,  there  is  just  that  high  note,  that  imaginative  touch, 
which  gives  it  at  once  the  gravity  of  an  inscription  and  the 
quality  of  a  poem. 

Again,  many  of  the  so-called  epideictic  epigrams  are  little 
more  than  stories  told  shortly  in  elegiac  verse,  much  like  the 
stories  in  Ovid’s  Fasti.  Here  the  inscriptional  quality  is  the 
surest  test.  It  is  this  quality,  perhaps  in  many  instances  due 
to  the  verses  having  been  actually  written  for  paintings  or 
sculptures,  that  just  makes  an  epigram  of  the  sea-story  told  by 
Antipater  of  Thessalonica,  and  of  the  legend  of  Eunomus  the 
harp-player 1 ;  while  other  stories,  such  as  those  told  of  Pittacus, 
of  Euctemon,  of  Serapis  and  the  murderer,2  both  tend  to  exceed 
the  reasonable  limit  of  length,  and  have  in  no  degree  either  the- 
lapidary  precision  or  the  half  lyrical  passion  which  would  be 
necessary  to  make  them  more  than  tales  in  verse.  Once  more, 
the  fragments  of  idyllic  poetry  which  by  chance  have  come 
down  to  us  incorporated  in  the  Anthology,3  beautiful  as  they 
are,  are  in  no  sense  epigrams  any  more  than  the  lyrics  ascribed 
to  Anacreon  which  form  an  appendix  to  the  Palatine  collection, 
or  the  quotations  from  the  dramatists,  Euripides,  Menander, 
or  Diphilus,4  which  have  also  at  one  time  or  another  become 
incorporated  with  it. 

In  brief  then,  the  epigram  in  its  first  intention  may  be 
described  as  a  very  short  poem  summing  up  as  though  in  a 
memorial  inscription  what  it  is  desired  to  make  permanently 
memorable  in  any  action  or  situation.  It  must  have  the  com¬ 
pression  and  conciseness  of  a  real  inscription,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  smallness  of  its  bulk  must  be  highly  finished,  evenly 
balanced,  simple,  and  lucid.  In  literature  it  holds  somethin" 
of  the  same  place  as  is  held  in  art  by  an  engraved  gem.  But 
if  the  definition  of  the  epigram  is  only  fixed  thus,  it  is  difficult 
to  exclude  almost  any  very  short  poem  that  conforms  externally 
to  this  standard ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  chance  of 
language  has  restricted  the  word  in  its  modern  use  to  a  sense 
which  it  never  bore  in  Greek  at  all,  defined  in  the  line  of 
Boileau,  un  bon  mot  dc  deux  rimes  orn6.  This  sense  was  made 


1  Infra,  ix.  14,  ir.  14.  .  -  Anth.  Pal.  vLi.  89,  ix.  367,  378. 

3  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  136,  362,  363.  4  Ibid.  x.  107,  xi.  438,  439. 
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current  more  especially  by  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  which  as 
a  rule  lead  up  to  a  pointed  end,  sometimes  a  witticism,  some¬ 
times  a  verbal  fancy,  and  are  quite  apart  from  the  higher- 
imaginative  qualities.  From  looking  too  exclusively  at  the 
Latin  epigrammatists,  who  all  belonged  to  a  debased  period  in 
literature,  some  persons  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  Latin  as 
distinct  from  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word  ‘  epigram  But  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  the  epigrams  of  contemporary  writers 
have  the  same  quality.  The  fault  was  that  of  the  age,  not  of 
the  language.  No  good  epigram  sacrifices  its  finer  poetical 
qualities  to  the  desire  of  making  a  point ;  and  none  of  the  best 
depend  on  having  a  point  at  all. 


II 

While  the  epigram  is  thus  somewhat  incapable  of  strict 
formal  definition,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  confined 
in  Greek  poetry  to  pieces  written  in  a  single  metre,  the  elegiac 
couplet,  the  metre  appropriated  to  inscriptions  from  the  earliest 
recorded  period.1  Traditionally  ascribed  to  the  invention,  of 
Archilochus  or  Callinus,  this  form  of  verse,  like  the  epic 
hexameter  itself,  first  meets  us  full  grown.2  The  date  of 
Archilochus  of  Paros  may  be  fixed  pretty  nearly  at  700  B.c. 
That  of  Callinus  of  Ephesus  is  perhaps  earlier.  It  may  be 
assumed  with  probability  that  elegy  was  an  invention  of  the 
same  early  civilisation  among  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Aegean  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  flowered  out 
into  their  splendid  perfection.  From  the  first  the  elegiac  metre 
was  instinctively  recognised  as  the  one  best  suited  for  inscrip- 
tional  poems.  Originally  indeed  it  had  a  much  wider  area,  as  it 
afterwards  had  again  with  the  Alexandrian  poets ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  metre  for  every  kind  of  poetry  which 
was  neither  purely  lyrical  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other 


1  The  first  inscriptions  of  all  were  probably  in  hexameter  :  cf.  Hclt.  v.  59. 

2  Horace,  A.  P.  11.  75-8,  leaves  the  origin  of  elegiac  verse  in  obscurity. 
When  he  says  it  was  first  used  for  laments,  he  probably  follows  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  derivation  of  the  word  sXsyo?  from  2  Xsyav.  The  voti  sententia  compos 
to  which  he  says  it  became  extended  is  interpreted  by  the  commentators  as 
meaning  amatory  poetry.  If  this  was  Horace’s  meaning  he  chose  a  most 
singular  way  of  expressing  it. 
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included  in  the  definite  scope  of  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
name  aXeyo?,  ‘wailing  is  probably  as  late  as  Simonides,  when 
from  the  frequency  of  its  use  for  funeral  inscriptions  the 
metre  had  acquired  a  mournful  connotation,  and  become  the 
tristis  elegem  of  the  Latin  poets.  But  the  war-chants  of 
Callinus  and  Tyrtaeus,  and  the  political  poems  of  the  latter,  are 
at  least  fifty  years  earlier  in  date  than  the  elegies  of  Mimner- 
mus,  the  first  of  which  we  have  certain  knowledge :  and  in 
Theognis,  a  hundred  years  later  than  Mimnermus,  elegiac  verse 
becomes  a  vehicle  for  the  utmost  diversity  of  subject,  and  a 
vehicle  so  facile  and  flexible  that  it  never  seems  unsuitable  or 
inadequate.  For  at  least  eighteen  hundred  years  it  remained 
a  living  metre,  through  all  that  time  never  undergoing  any 
serious  modification.1  Almost  up  to  the  end  of  the  Greek 
Empire  of  the  East  it  continued  to  be  written,  in  imitation  it  is 
true  of  the  old  poets,  but  still  with  the  freedom  of  a  language 
in  common  and  uninterrupted  use.  As  in  the  heroic  hexa¬ 
meter  the  Asiatic  colonies  of  Greece  invented  the  most  fluent, 
stately,  and  harmonious  metre  for  continuous  narrative  poetry 
which  has  yet  been  invented  by  man,  so  in  the  elegiac  couplet 
they  solved  the  problem,  hardly  a  less  difficult  one,  of  a  metre 
which  would  refuse  nothing,  which  could  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  sink  with  it,  and  be  equally  suited  to  the  epitaph  of  a  hero 
or  the  verses  accompanying  a  birthday  present,  a  light  jest  or 
a  great  moral  idea,  the  sigh  of  a  lover  or  the  lament  over  a 
perished  Empire.2 

The  Palatine  Anthology  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  includes 
a  small  proportion,  less  than  one  in  ten,  of  poems  in  other 
metres  than  the  elegiac.  Some  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
collection,  as  for  instance  the  three  lines  of  iambics  heading 
the  Erotic  section  and  the  two  hendecasyllabics  at  the  end  of 
it,  or  the  two  hexameters  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dedicatory 
section.  These  are  hardly  so  much  insertions  as  accretions. 
Apart  from  them  there  are  only  four  non-elegiac  pieces  among 
the  three  hundred  and  eight  amatory  epigrams.  The  three 


1  Mr.  F.  D.  Allen’s  treatise  On  Greek  Versification  in  Inscriptions  (Boston, 
1888)  gives  an  account  of  the  slight  changes  in  structure  (caesura,  etc.) 
between  earlier  and  later  periods. 

2  Cf.  infra ,  hi.  2,  vii.  4,  x.  4o,  xn.  18,  i.  30,  ix.  23. 
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hundred  and  fifty-eight  dedicatory  epigrams  include  sixteen 
in  hexameter  and  iambic,  and  one  in  hendecasyllabic ;  and 
among  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  sepulchral  epigrams  are  forty- 
two  in  hexameter,  iambic,  and  other  mixed  metres.  The 
Epideictic  section,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  more  mis¬ 
cellaneous  nature  of  its  contents,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  non- 
elegiac  pieces.  Of  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  epigrams 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  are  in  hexameter 
(they  include  a  large  number  of  single  lines),  twenty-seven  in 
iambic,  and  six  others  in  various  unusual  metres,  besides  one 
(No.  703)  which  comes  in  strangely  enough  :  it  is  in  prose  :  and 
is  the  inscription  in  commendation  of  the  water  of  the  Thracian 
river  Tearos,  engraved  on  a  pillar  by  Darius,  transcribed  from 
Herodotus,  iv.  91.  The  odd  thing  is  that  the  collector  of  the 
Anthology  appears  to  have  thought  it  was  in  verse.  The 
Hortatory  section  includes  a  score  of  hexameter  and  iambic 
fragments,  some  of  them  proverbial  lines,  others  extracts  from 
the  tragedians.  The  Convivial  section  has  five-and-twenty  in 
hexameter,  iambic,  and  hemiambic,  out  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-two.  The  Musa  Stratonis,  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
Byzantine  editor  has  had  a  less  free  play,  is  entirely  in  elegiac. 
But  the  short  appendix  next  following  it  in  the  Palatine  MS. 
consists  entirely  of  epigrams  in  various  metres,  chiefly  com¬ 
posite.  Of  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
epigrams  which  constitute  the  Palatine  Anthology  proper, 
(sections  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.),  there  are  in  all  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  in  hexameter,  seventy-seven  in  iambic,  and 
twenty-two  in  various  other  metres.  In  practice,  when  one 
comes  to  make  a  selection,  the  exclusion  of  all  non-elegiac 
pieces  leads  to  no  difficulty. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  vividly  the  essential  unity  and  con¬ 
tinuous  life  of  Greek  literature  than  this  line  of  poetry,  reaching 
from  the  period  of  the  earliest  certain  historical  records  down 
to  a  time  when  modern  poetry  in  the  West  of  Europe  had 
already  established  itself;  nothing  could  supply  a  better  and 
simpler  corrective  to  the  fallacy,  still  too  common,  that  Greek 
history  ends  with  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  is  on  some 
such  golden  bridge  that  we  must  cross  the  profound  gulf  which 
separates,  to  the  popular  view,  the  sunset  of  the  Western 
Empire  of  Rome  from  the  dawn  of  the  Italian  republics  and 
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the  kingdoms  of  France  and  England.  That  gulf  to  most 
persons  seems  impassable,  and  it  is  another  world  which  lies 
across  it.  But  here  one  sees  how  that  distant  and  strange 
world  stretches  out  its  hands  to  touch  our  own.  The  great 
burst  of  epigrammatic  poetry  under  Justinian  took  place  when 
the  Consulate  of  Rome,  after  more  than  a  thousand  years’ 
currency,  at  last  ceased  to  mark  the  Western  year.  While 
Constantinus  Cephalas  was  compiling  his  Anthology,  adding  to 
the  treasures  of  past  times  much  recent  and  even  contemporary 
work,  Athelstan  of  England  inflicted  the  great  defeat  on  the 
Danes  at  Brunanburh,  the  song  of  which  is  one  of  the  noblest 
records  of  our  own  early  literature ;  and  before  Planudes  made 
the  last  additions  the  Divine  Comedy  was  written,  and  our 
English  poetry  had  broken  out  into  the  full  sweetness  of  its 
flower : 

Bytuene  Mershe  ant  Averil 

When  spray  biginneth  to  springe, 

The  lutel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
On  hyre  lud  to  synge.1 

It  is  startling  to  think  that  so  far  as  the  date  goes  this  might 
have  been  included  in  the  Planudean  Anthology. 

Yet  this  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Greek  literature  at 
the  later  Byzantine  Court,  like  the  polity  and  religion  of  the 
Empire,  was  a  matter  of  rigid  formalism ;  and  so  an  epigram 
by  Cometas  Chartularius  differs  no  more  in  style  and  spirit 
from  an  epigram  by  Agathias  than  two  mosaics  of  the  same 
dates.  The  later  is  a  copy  of  the  earlier,  executed  in  a 
somewhat  inferior  manner.  Even  in  the  revival  of  poetry 
under  J ustinian  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  how  far  the  poetry 
was  in  any  real  sense  original,  and  how  far  it  is  parallel  to 
the  Latin  verses  of  Renaissance  scholars.  The  vocabulary  of 
these  poets  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Callimachus; 
but  the  vocabulary  of  Callimachus  too  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  Simonides. 


Ill 

The  material  out  ot  which  this  selection  has  been  made  is 
principally  that  immense  mass  of  epigrams  known  as  the  Greek 


1  From  the  Leominster  ms.  circ.  a.d.  1307  (Percy  Society,  1S42). 
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Anthology.  An  account  of  this  celebrated  collection  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  formed  will  be  given  presently ;  here  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  about  four  hundred 
Christian  epigrams  of  the  Byzantine  period,  it  contains  some 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  epigrams  of  all  dates  from  700 
B.c.  to  1000  or  even  1200  A.D.,  preserved  in  two  Byzantine 
collections,  the  one  probably  of  the  tenth,  the  other  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  named  respectively  the  Palatine  and 
Planudean  Anthologies.  The  great  mass  of  the  contents  of 
both  is  the  same ;  but  the  former  contains  a  large  amount  of 
material  not  found  in  the  latter,  and  the  latter  a  small  amount 
not  found  in  the  former. 

For  much  the  greatest  number  of  these  epigrams  the  Antho¬ 
logy  is  the  only  source.  But  many  are  also  found  cited  by 
various  authors  or  contained  among  their  other  works.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  into  detail.  A  few 
typical  instances  are  the  citations  of  the  epitaph  by  Simonides 
on  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  not 
only  by  Herodotus 1  but  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo,  the 
former  in  a  historical,  the  latter  in  a  geographical,  work  :  of  the 
epigram  by  Plato  on  the  Eretrian  exiles  2  by  Philostratus  in  his 
Life  of  Apollonius  :  of  many  epigrams  purporting  to  be  written 
by  philosophers,  or  actually  written  upon  them  and  their 
works,  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  Lives  of  the  Philosophers. 
Plutarch  among  the  vast  mass  of  his  historical  and  ethical 
writings  quotes  incidentally  a  considerable  number  of  epigrams. 
A  very  large  number  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  in  that  treasury 
of  odds  and  ends,  the  Deipnosoplristae.  A  great  many  too  are 
cited  in  the  lexicon  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Suidas, 
and  which,  beginning  at  an  unknown  date,  continued  to  receive 
additional  entries  certainly  up  to  the  eleventh  century. 

These  same  sources  supply  us  with  a  considerable  gleaning 
of  epigrams  which  either  were  omitted  by  the  collectors  of  the 
Anthology  or  have  disappeared  from  our  copies.  The  present 
selection  for  example  includes  epigrams  found  in  an  anonymous 
Life  of  Aeschylus:  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  a 
grammarian  of  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  who  cites 
from  many  lost  writings  for  peculiar  words  or  constructions  : 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  249 ;  Hdt.  vii.  228. 


-  Ibid.  vii.  256. 
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and  from  the  works  of  Athenaeus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch, 
and  Suidas  mentioned  above.  The  more  famous  the  author  of 
an  epigram  was,  the  more  likely  does  it  become  that  his  work 
should  be  preserved  in  more  than  one  way.  Thus,  of  the  thirty- 
one  epigrams  ascribed  to  Plato,  while  all  but  one  are  found  in 
the  Anthology,  only  seventeen  are  found  in  the  Anthology  alone. 
Eleven  are  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  and  thirteen  wholly 
or  partially  by  Athenaeus,  Suidas,  Apuleius,  Philostratus, 
Gellius,  Macrobius,  Olympiodorus,  Apostolius,  and  Thomas 
Magister.  On  the  other  hand  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
epigrams  of  Meleager,  representing  a  peculiar  side  of  Greek 
poetry  in  a  perfection  not  elsewhere  attainable,  exist  in  the 
Anthology  alone. 

Beyond  these  sources,  which  may  be  called  literary,  there  is 
another  class  of  great  importance :  the  monumental.  An 
epigram  purports  to  be  an  inscription  actually  carved  or 
written  upon  some  monument  or  memorial.  Since  archaeology 
became  systematically  studied,  original  inscriptions,  chiefly  on 
marble,  are  from  time  to  time  brought  to  light,  many  of  which 
are  in  elegiac  verse.  The  admirable  work  of  Kaibel 1  has  made 
it  superfluous  to  traverse  the  vast  folios  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  in  search  of  what  may  still  be  hidden  there.  It  supplies 
us  with  several  epigrams  of  real  literary  value ;  while  the  best 
of  those  discovered  before  this  century  are  included  in  appen¬ 
dices  to  the  great  works  of  Brunck  and  Jacobs.  Most  of  these 
monumental  inscriptions  are  naturally  sepulchral.  They  are  of 
all  ages  and  countries  within  the  compass  of  Graeco-Roman 
civilisation,  from  the  epitaph,  magnificent  in  its  simplicity, 
sculptured  on  the  grave  of  Cleoetes  the  Athenian  when  Athens 
was  still  a  small  and  insignificant  town,  to  the  last  outpourings 
of  the  ancient  spirit  on  the  tombs  reared,  among  sti*ange  gods 
and  barbarous  faces,  over  Paulina  of  Bavenna  or  Yibius  Licini- 
anus  of  Nimes.2 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  how  slight  a  boundary 
the  epigram  is  kept  distinct  from  other  forms  of  poetry,  and 
how  in  extreme  cases  its  essence  may  remain  undefinable. 
The  two  fragments  ot  Theognis  and  one  of  Mimnermus  included 


1  Epujrammata  Graeca  ex  lapidibus  conlecta.  Berlin,  1S7S. 

2  Infra,  hi.  35,  47  ;  xi.  48. 
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here  1  illustrate  this.  They  are  examples  of  a  large  number 
like  them,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  epigrams ;  being 
probably  passages  from  continuous  poems,  selected,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Theognis,  for  an  Anthology  of  his  works. 

The  epigrams  extant  in  literature  which  are  not  in  the 
Anthology  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  collected  in  the  appendix 
to  the  edition  of  Jacobs,  and  are  reprinted  from  it  in  modern 
texts.  They  are  about  four  hundred  in  number,  and  raise  the 
total  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  to  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred ;  to  these  must  be  added  at  least  a 
thousand  inscriptional  epigrams,  which  increase  year  by  year 
as  new  explorations  are  carried  on.  It  is,  of  course,  but  seldom 
that  these  last  have  distinct  value  as  poetry.  Those  of  the  best 
period  indeed,  and  here  the  best  period  is  the  sixth  century 
B.c.,  have  always  a  certain  accent,  even  when  simplest  and 
most  matter  of  fact,  which  reminds  us  of  the  palace  whence 
they  came.  Their  simplicity  is  more  thrilling  than  any  elo¬ 
quence.  From  the  exotic  and  elaborate  word-embroidery  of 
the  poets  of  the  decadence,  we  turn  with  relief  and  delight  to 
work  like  this,  by  a  father  over  his  son : 

2r;(j.a  Traxfjp  KXsopouXo;  a-ocpthpEvo)  Eev ocpavttp 
aHp.E  toS’  ccvt’  apstrj;  <jaocpoauv7]<;.2 

(This  monument  to  dead  Xenophantus  his  father  Cleobulus 
set  up,  for  his  valour  and  wisdom) ; 
or  this,  on  an  unmarried  girl : 

Sf^p-oc  <Ppacr/.Xelaq'  x.oilpr;  xsxXjjaop.ai  atst 

avtt  yaij.ou  Tzocpa  Dsojv  touxo  Xayoua  ovop.a.3 

(The  monument  of  Phrasicleia ;  I  shall  for  ever  be  called 
maiden,  having  got  this  name  from  the  gods  instead  of  mar¬ 
riage.) 

So  touching  in  their  stately  reserve,  so  piercing  in  their  deli¬ 
cate  austerity,  these  epitaphs  are  in  a  sense  the  perfection  of 
literature,  and  yet  in  another  sense  almost  lie  outside  its  limits. 
For  the  workmanship  here,  we  feel,  is  unconscious  ;  and  with¬ 
out  conscious  workmanship  there  is  not  art.  In  Homer,  in 
Sophocles,  in  all  the  best  Greek  work,  there  is  this  divine  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  but  beyond  it,  or  rather  beneath  it  and  sustaining  it, 
there  is  purpose. 


Iv/ra,  xii.  0,  17,  37. 


l 


-  Corf.  laser.  Att.  477  b. 


3  Ibid.  400. 
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From  the  invention  of  writing  onwards,  the  inscriptions  on 
monuments  and  dedicated  offerings  supplied  one  of  the  chief 
materials  of  historical  record.  Their  testimony  was  used  by 
the  earliest  historians  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  oral 
traditions  which  they  embodied  in  their  works.  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  quote  early  epigrams  as  authority  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  past  times ; 1  and  when  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  history  became  a  serious  study  throughout  Greece, 
collections  of  inscribed  records,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  began 
to  be  formed  as  historical  material.  The  earliest  collection  of 
which  anything  is  certainly  known  was  a  work  by  Philochorus,2 
a  distinguished  Athenian  antiquary  who  flourished  about  300 
b.c.,  entitled  Epigrammata  Attica.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
transcript  of  all  the  ancient  Attic  inscriptions  dealing  with 
Athenian  history,  and  would  include  the  verses  engraved  on 
the  tombs  of  celebrated  citizens,  or  on  objects  dedicated  in  the 
temples  on  public  occasions.  A  century  later,  we  hear  of  a 
work  by  Polemo,  called  Periegetes,  or  the  ‘  Guidebook-maker,’ 
entitled  rapt,  twv  xxtx  -okzic  eraypapt.fy.aTMv.3  This  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  similar  collection  of  inscriptions  throughout 
the  cities  of  Greece.  Atlienaeus  also  speaks  of  authors  other¬ 
wise  unknown,  Alcetas  and  Menetor,4  as  having  written 
treatises  rap!  avaOr^.aTcov,  which  would  be  collections  of  the 
same  nature  confined  to  dedicatory  inscriptions ;  and,  these 
being  as  a  rule  in  verse,  the  books  in  question  were  perhaps 
the  earliest  collections  of  monumental  poetry.  Even  less  is 
known  with  l’egard  to  a  book  ‘  on  epigrams  ’  by  Neoptolemus 
of  Paros.5  The  history  of  Anthologies  proper  begins  for  us 
with  Meleager  of  Gadara. 

The  collection  called  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  Anthology  as  we  possess  it,  was  formed  by 
him  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  B.c.  The  scholiast  on 


1  Cf.  especially  Hdt.  v.  59,  00,  77  ;  Time.  i.  132,  vi.  54,  59. 

J  Suid.  s.v.  <f>tXdyopo?.  3  Athen.  x.  436  r>,  442  e. 

4  Athen.  xiii.  591  c,  594  d. 

0  Ibid.  x.  454  f.  The  date  of  Neoptolemus  is  uncertain  ;  he  probably 
lived  in  the  second  century  b.c. 
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the  Palatine  ms.  says  that  Meleager  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  last  Seleucus  ('/jx.y.ac<£v  s~l  %zkzi>y.o u  too  eoyaToo).  This  is 
Seleucus  vi.  Epiphanes,  the  last  king  of  the  name,  who  reigned 
B.c.  95-93 ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
last  Seleucid,  Antiochus  xm.,  who  acceded  b.c.  69,  and  was 
deposed  by  Pompey  when  he  made  Syria  a  Roman  province  in 
b.c.  65.  The  date  thus  fixed  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
collection  included  an  epigram  on  the  tomb  of  Antipater  of 
Sidon,1  who,  from  the  terms  in  which  Cicero  alludes  to  him, 
must  have  lived  till  110  or  even  100  B.c.,  and  that  it  did  not 
include  any  of  the  epigrams  of  Meleager’s  townsman  Philo- 
demus  of  Gadara,  the  friend  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  consul 
in  B.c.  58. 

This  Garland  or  Anthology  has  only  come  down  to  us  as  form¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  later  collections.  But  the  prefatory  poem  which 
Meleager  wrote  for  it  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  and  gives 
us  valuable  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Garland.  This 
poem,2  in  which  he  dedicates  his  work  to  his  friend  or  patron 
Diodes,  gives  the  names  of  forty-seven  poets  included  by  him 
besides  many  others  of  recent  times  whom  he  does  not  specifi¬ 
cally  enumerate.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

“  Dear  Muse,  for  whom  bringest  thou  this  gardenful  of  song, 
or  who  is  he  that  fashioned  the  garland  of  poets  ?  Meleager 
made  it,  and  wrought  out  this  gift  as  a  remembrance  for  noble 
Diodes,  inweaving  many  lilies  of  Anyte,  and  many  martagons 
of  Moero,  and  of  Sappho  little,  but  all  roses,  and  the  narcissus 
of  Melanippides  budding  into  clear  hymns,  and  the  fresh 
shoot  of  the  vine-blossom  of  Simonides;  twining  to  mingle 
therewith  the  spice-scented  flowering  iris  of  Nossis,  on  whose 
tablets  love  melted  the  wax,  and  with  her,  margerain  from 
sweet-breathed  Rhianus,  and  the  delicious  maiden-fleshed 
crocus  of  Erinna,  and  the  hyacinth  of  Alcaeus,  vocal  among  the 
poets,  and  the  dark-leaved  laurel-spray  of  Samius,  and  withal 
the  rich  ivy-clusters  of  Leonidas,  and  the  tresses  of  Mnasalcas’ 
sharp  pine ;  and  he  plucked  the  spreading  plane  of  the  song  of 
Pamphilus,  woven  together  with  the  walnut  shoots  of  Pancrates 
and  the  fair-foliaged  white  poplar  of  Tymnes,  and  the  green 
mint  of  Nicias,  and  the  horn-poppy  of  Euphemus  growing  on 


1  A  nth  Pal.  vii.  42S  ;  Cic.  Or.  iii.  194,  Pis.  68-70. 


-  Ibid,  i  \r.  1 . 
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the  sands ;  and  with  these  Damagetas,  a  dark  violet,  and  the 
sweet  myrtle-berry  of  Callimachus,  ever  full  of  pungent  honey, 
and  the  rose-campion  of  Euphorion,  and  the  cyclamen  of  the 
Muses,  him  who  had  his  surname  from  the  Dioscori.  And 
with  them  he  inwove  Hegesippus,  a  riotous  grape-cluster,  and 
mowed  down  the  scented  rush  of  Perses;  and  withal  the 
quince  from  the  branches  of  Diotimus,  and  the  first  pome¬ 
granate  flowers  of  Menecrates,  and  the  myrrh-twigs  of  Nicae- 
netus,  and  the  terebinth  of  Phaennus,  and  the  tall  wild  pear  of 
Simmias,  and  among  them  also  a  few  flowers  of  Parthenis, 
plucked  from  the  blameless  parsley-meadow,  and  fruitful 
remnants  from  the  honey-dropping  Muses,  yellow  ears  from  the 
corn-blade  of  Bacchylides ;  and  withal  Anacreon,  both  that 
sweet  song  of  his  and  his  nectarous  elegies,  unsown  honey¬ 
suckle;  and  withal  the  thorn-blossom  of  Archilochus  from  a 
tangled  brake,  little  drops  from  the  ocean ;  and  with  them  the 
young  olive-shoots  of  Alexander,  and  the  dark-blue  cornflower 
of  Polycleitus ;  and  among  them  he  laid  amaracus,  Polystratus 
the  flower  of  songs,  and  the  young  Phoenician  cypress  of 
Antipater,  and  also  set  therein  spiked  Syrian  nard,  the  poet 
who  sang  of  himself  as  Hermes’  gift ;  and  withal  Posidippus 
and  Hedylus  together,  wild  blossoms  of  the  country,  and  the 
blowing  windflowers  of  the  son  of  Sicelides ;  yea,  and  set 
therein  the  golden  bough  of  the  ever  divine  Plato,  shining 
everywhere  in  excellence,  and  beside  him  Aratus  the  knower 
of  the  stars,  cutting  the  first-born  spires  of  that  heaven-high 
palm,  and  the  fair-tressed ‘lotus  of  Chaeremon  mixed  with  the 
gilliflower  of  Phaedimus,  and  the  round  ox-eye  of  Antagoras, 
and  the  wine-loving  fresh-blown  wild  thyme  of  Theodorides, 
and  the  bean-blossoms  of  Phanias,  and  many  newly-scriptured 
shoots  of  others ;  and  with  them  also  even  from  his  own  Muse 
some  early  white  violets.  But  to  my  friends  I  give  thanks ; 
and  the  sweet-languaged  garland  of  the  Muses  is  common  to 
all  initiate.” 

In  this  list  three  poets  are  not  spoken  of  directly  by  name, 
but,  from  metrical  or  other  reasons,  are  alluded  to  paraphrasti- 
cally.  ‘  He  who  had  his  surname  from  the  Dioscori  ’  is 
Dioscorides ;  ‘  the  poet  who  sang  of  himself  as  Hermes’  gift  ’ 
is  Hermodorus ;  and  ‘  the  son  of  Sicelides  ’  is  Asclepiades, 
referred  to  under  the  same  name  by  his  great  pupil  Theocritus. 
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Hie  names  of  these  forty-eight  poets  (including  Meleager  him¬ 
self)  show  that  the  collection  embraced  epigrams  of  all  periods 
from  the  earliest  times  up  to  his  own  day.  Six  belong  to  the 
early  peiiod  of  the  lyric  poets,  ending  with  the  Persian  wars ; 
Archilochus,  who  flourished  about  700  B.C.,  Sappho  and  Erinna 
a  century  afterwards,  Simonides  and  Anacreon  about  500  b.c., 
and  a  little  later,  Bacchylides.  Five  more  belong  to  the  fourth 
century  B.c.,  the  period  which  begins  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  empire  and  ends  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdoms  of  the  Diadochi.  Of  these,  Plato  is  still 
within  the  Athenian  period;  Hegesippus,  Simmias,  Anyte, 
and  Phaedimus,  all  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  period.  Four  have  completely 
disappeared  out  of  the  Anthology  as  we  possess  it ;  Melanip- 
pides,  a  celebrated  writer  of  dithyrambic  poetry  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.,  of  which  a  few  fragments  survive, 
and  Euphemus,  Parthenis,  and  Polycleitus,  of  whom  nothing 
whatever  is  known.  The  remaining  thirty-three  poets  in 
Meleager’s  list  all  belong  to  the  Alexandrian  period,  and  bring 
the  series  down  continuously  to  Meleager  himself. 

One  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  of  Strato1  professes  to 
be  the  colophon  (jcopcovt;)  to  Meleager’s  collection ;  but  it  is  a 
stupid  and  clumsy  forgery  of  an  obviously  later  date,  probably 
by  Strato  himself,  or  some  contemporary,  and  is  not  worth 
quoting.  The  proem  to  the  Garland  is  a  work  of  great  in¬ 
genuity,  and  contains  in  single  words  and  phrases  many 
exquisite  criticisms.  The  phrase  used  of  Sappho  has  become 
proverbial ;  hardly  less  true  and  pointed  are  those  on  Erinna, 
Callimachus,  and  Plato.  All  the  flowers  are  carefully  and 
appropriately  chosen  with  reference  to  their  poets,  and  the 
whole  is  done  with  the  light  and  sure  touch  of  a  critic  who  is 
also  a  poet  himself. 

A  scholiast  on  the  Palatine  ms.  says  that  Meleager’s  An¬ 
thology  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  (xara  croi^stov). 
This  seems  to  mean  alphabetical  order  of  epigrams,  not  of 
authors ;  and  the  statement  is  borne  out  by  some  parts  of  the 
Palatine  and  even  of  the  Planudean  Anthologies,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  rearrangement  under  subjects,  traces  of  alpha- 


1  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  257. 
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betical  arrangement  among  the  older  epigrams  are  still  visible. 
The  words  of  the  scholiast1  imply  that  there  was  no  further 
arrangement  by  subject.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  epigrams  of  each  author  were  placed  together ;  but 
of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  nor  can  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  state  of  the  existing 
Anthologies. 

The  Scholiast,  in  this  same  passage,  speaks  of  Meleager’s 
collection  as  an  £7riypap.(xaTcov  <7TE<pavoc,  and  obviously  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  main  of  epigrams  according  to  the  ordinary 
definition.  But  it  is  curious  that  Meleager  himself  nowhere 
uses  the  word ;  and  from  some  phrases  in  the  proem  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  he  included  other  kinds  of 
minor  poetry  as  well.  Too  much  stress  need  not  be  laid  on 
the  words  up.vo?  and  aoifir,  which  in  one  form  or  another  are 
repeatedly  used  by  him;  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
‘  the  hymns  of  Melanippides  ’,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a 
dithyrambic  poet,  can  mean  not  hymns  but  epigrams.2  But 
where  Anacreon  is  mentioned,  his  piXtap.a  and  his  elegiac 
pieces  are  unmistakably  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  are 
said  to  be  both  included ;  and  this  must  mean  lyric 

poetry  of  some  kind,  probably  the  very  hemiambics  under  the 
name  of  Anacreon  which  are  extant  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Palatine  MS.  Meleager’s  Anthology  also  pretty  certainly  in¬ 
cluded  his  own  Song  of  Spring,3  which  is  a  hexameter  poem, 
though  but  for  the  form  of  verse  it  might  just  come  within  a 
loose  definition  of  an  epigram.  Whether  it  included  idyllic 
poems  like  the  Amor  Fugitivus  of  Mosclius  4  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine. 

Besides  his  great  Anthology,  another,  of  the  same  class  of 
contents  as  that  subsequently  made  by  Strato,  is  often  ascribed 
to  Meleager,  an  epigram  in  Strato’s  Anthology6  being  regarded 
as  the  proem  to  this  supposed  collection.  But  there  is  no 
external  authority  whatever  for  this  hypothesis ;  nor  is  it 


1  See  infra,  p.  *20. 

2  Melanippides,  however,  also  wrote 
and  the  phrase  of  Meleager  may  mean 
celebrated  as  a  hymn-writer :. 

3  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  3(53. 


epigrams  according  to  Suidas,  s.  v. , 
‘  the  epigrams  of  this  poet  who  was 


4  Ibid.  ix.  440. 


5  Ibid.  xii.  256. 
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necessary  to  regard  that  epigram  as  anything  more  than  a 
poem  commemorating  the  boys  mentioned  in  it.  Eros,  not 
Meleager,  is  in  this  case  the  weaver  of  the  garland. 

The  next  compiler  of  an  Anthology,  more  than  a  century 
after  Meleager,  was  Philippus  of  Thessalonica.  Of  this  also 
the  proem  is  preserved.1  It  purports  to  be  a  collection  of  the 
epigrammatists  since  Meleager,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Roman 
patron  of  the  author,  one  Camillus.  The  proem  runs  thus  : 

“  Having  plucked  for  thee  Heliconian  flowers,  and  cut  the 
first-blown  blossoms  of  famous-forested  Pieria,  and  reaped  the 
ears  from  modern  pages,  I  wove  a  rival  garland,  to  he  like 
those  of  Meleager ;  but  do  thou,  noble  Camillus,  who  knowest 
the  fame  of  the  older  poets,  know  likewise  the  short  pieces  of 
the  younger.  Antipater’s  corn-ear  shall  grace  our  garland, 
and  Crinagoras  like  an  ivy-cluster ;  Antiphilus  shall  glow  like 
a  grape-bunch,  Tullius  like  melilote,  Philodemus  like  marjoram : 
and  Parmenio  myrtle-berries :  Antiphanes  as  a  rose  :  Auto- 
medon  ivy,  Zonas  lilies,  Bianor  oak,  Antigonus  olive,  and 
Diodorus  violet.  Liken  thou  Euenus  to  laurel,  and  the 
multitude  woven  in  with  these  to  what  fresh-blown  flowers 
thou  wilt.” 

One  sees  here  the  decline  of  the  art  from  its  first  exquisite¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  selection  or  appropriateness  in  the  names  of 
the  flowers  chosen,  and  the  verse  is  managed  baldly  and 
clumsily.  Philippus’  own  epigrams,  of  which  over  seventy 
are  extant,  are  generally  rather  dull,  chiefly  school  exercises, 
and,  in  the  phrase  of  Jacobs,  imitatione  magis  quam  inventione 
conspicua.  But  we  owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  a  large 
mass  of  work  belonging  to  the  Roman  period.  The  date  of 
Philippus  cannot  be  fixed  very  precisely.  His  own  epigrams 
contain  no  certain  allusion  to  any  date  later  than  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Of  the  poets  named  in  his  proem,  Antiphanes, 
Euenus,  Parmenio,  and  Tullius  have  no  date  determinable 
from  internal  evidence.  Antigonus  has  been  sometimes  iden¬ 
tified  with  Antigonus  of  Carystus,  the  author  of  the  napado^wv 
Suvayojyv],  who  lived  in  the  third  century  B.c.  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  or  Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  but  as  this  Anthology 
distinctly  professes  to  be  of  poets  since  Meleager,  he  must  be 


1  Anth.  Pal.  iv.  2. 
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another  author  of  the  same  name.  Antipater  of  Thessalonica, 
Bianor,  and  Diodorus  are  of  the  Augustan  period ;  Philodemus, 
Zonas,  and  probably  Automedon,  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it.  The  latest  certain  allusion  in  the  poems  of 
Antiphilus  is  to  the  enfranchisement  of  Rhodes  by  Nero  in 
a.d.  53.1  One  of  the  epigrams  under  the  name  of  Automedon 
in  the  Anthology2  is  on  the  rhetorician  Nicetas,  the  teacher 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  But  there  are  at  least  two  poets  of  the 
name,  Automedon  of  Aetolia  and  Automedon  of  Cyzicus,  and 
the  former,  who  is  pre-Roman,  may  be  the  one  included  by 
Philippus.  If  so,  we  need  not,  with  Jacobs,  date  this  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  but  may  place  it  with  greater  probability  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier,  under  Nero. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  the  grammarian  Diogenianus  of 
Heraclea  edited  an  Anthology  of  epigrams,3  but  nothing  is 
known  of  it  beyond  the  name.  The  Anthology  contains  a 
good  deal  of  work  which  may  be  .referred  to  this  period. 

The  first  of  the  appendices  to  the  Palatine  Anthology  is  the 
nahkx.7)  Moucroc  of  Strato  of  Sardis.  The  compiler  apologises 
in  a  prefatory  note  for  including  it,  excusing  himself  with  the 
line  of  Euripides,4  tj  ys  coiipptdv  ou  &a<p{fapin<ieTat.  It  w’as  a 
new  Anthology  of  epigrams  dealing  with  this  special  subject 
from  the  earliest  period  downwards.  As  we  possess  it,  Strato’s 
collection  includes  thirteen  of  the  poets  named  in  the  Garland 
of  Meleager  (including  Meleager  himself),  two  of  those  named 
in  the  Garland  of  Philippus,  and  ten  other  poets,  none  of  them 
of  much  mark,  and  most  of  unknown  date  ;  the  most  interesting 
being  Alpheus  of  Mitylene,  who  from  the  style  and  contents  of 
his  epigrams  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
but  may  possibly  be  an  Augustan  poet.  Strato  is  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,5  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century ;  and  his  own  epigram  on  the  physician  Artemidorus 
Capito,6  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Hadrian,  fixes  his  approxi¬ 
mate  date. 

How  far  we  possess  Strato’s  collection  in  its  original  form 


1  A  nth.  Pal.  ix.  178. 

3  Suidas  s.v.  Aioysviavo?. 

5  v.  61. 


-  Ibid.  x.  23. 

*  Bacch.  318. 

6  A  nth.  Pal.  xi.  117. 
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it  is  impossible  to  decide.  J acobs  says  lie  cannot  attempt  to 
determine  whether  Cephalas  took  it  in  a  lump  or  made  a 
selection  from  it,  or  whether  he  kept  the  order  of  the  epigrams. 
As  they  stand  they  have  no  ascertainable  principle  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  alphabetical  or  of  author  or  of  subject.  The  collection 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  epigrams,  of  which 
ninety-four  are  by  Strato  himself,  and  sixty  by  Meleager.  It 
has  either  been  carelessly  formed,  or  suffered  from  interpolation 
afterwards.  Some  of  the  epigrams  are  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  the  collection.  Six  are  on  women ; 1  and  four  of  these  are 
on  women  whose  names  end  in  the  diminutive  form,  Phanion, 
Callistion,  etc.,  which  suggests  the  inference  that  they  were 
inserted  at  a  late  date  and  by  an  ignorant  transcriber  who 
confused  these  with  masculine  forms.  For  all  the  epigrams  of 
Strato  s  collection  the  Anthology  is  the  only  source. 

In  the  three  hundred  years  between  Strato  and  Agathias  no 
new  Anthology  is  known  to  have  been  made. 

The  celebrated  Byzantine  poet  and  historian  Agathias,  son 
of  Mamnonius  of  Myrina,  came  to  Constantinople  as  a  young 
man  to  study  law  in  the  year  554.  In  the  preface  t^  his 
History  he  tells  us  that  he  formed  a  new  collection  of  recent  and 
contemporary  epigrams  previously  unpublished,2  in  seven  books, 
entitled  KuxAo?.  His  proem  to  the  Cyclus  is  extant.8  It  con¬ 
sists  of  forty-six  iambics  followed  by  eighty-seven  hexameters, 
and  describes  the  collection  under  the  symbolism  no  longer  of 
a  flower-garden,  but  of  a  feast  to  which  different  persons  bring 
contributions  (ou  <?TS<pocvos  a  A /.a  auvaycoyvj),  a  metaphor  which  is 
followed  out  with  unrelenting  tediousness.  The  piece  is  not 
worth  transcription  here.  He  says  he  includes  his  own  epi¬ 
grams.  After  a  panegyric  on  the  greatness  of  the  empire  of 
Justinian,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  peace  of  his  reign,  he 
ends  by  describing  the  contents  of  the  collection.  Book  I. 
contains  dedications  in  the  ancient  manner,  tac,  xoots pot?  yax.x- 
psaaiv  avsipiva :  for  Agathias  was  himself  a  Christian,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  old  religion  had  completely  died  out  even  before 
Justinian  closed  the  schools  of  Athens.  Book  ii.  contains 

1  Anth.  Pal.  xvi.  53,  82,  114,  131,  147,  173. 

2  Agathias,  Hist.  i.  1  :  tuv  E7EiYpa|Ap.aTtov  xa  dpTiyevi]  v.o\  vEwTspa  otahav- 

■fhxvovTi  Ext  xai  yjjorjv  outokjl  Ttap  eviois  u7;o'iifiupt£o[j.£va.  Cf.  also  Suidas, 

s.v,  ’AyafKas.  3 *  Anth.  Pal.  iv,  3. 
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epigrams  on  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art ;  Book  in., 
sepulchral  epigrams ;  Book  IV.,  epigrams  “  on  the  manifold  paths 
of  life,  and  the  unstable  scales  of  fortune,”  corresponding  to 
the  section  of  npoxpsTCTuta  in  the  Palatine  Anthology  ;  Book  V., 
irrisory  epigrams ;  Book  vi.  amatory  epigrams ;  and  Book  vil, 
convivial  epigrams.  Agathias,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first 
who  made  this  sort  of  arrangement  under  subjects,  which,  with 
modifications,  has  generally  been  followed  afterwards.  His 
Anthology  is  lost;  and  probably  perished  soon  after  that  of 
Ceplialas  was  made. 

Constantinus  Cephalas,  a  grammarian  unknown  except  from 
the  Palatine  MS.,  began  again  from  the  beginning.  The 
scholiast  to  the  Garland  of  Meleager  in  that  ms.,  after  saying 
that  Meleager’s  Anthology  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
goes  on  as  follows: — 'but  Constantinus,  called  Cephalas, 
broke  it  up,  and  distributed  it  under  different  heads,  viz.,  the 
love-poems  separately,  and  the  dedications  and  epitaphs,  and 
epideictic  pieces,  as  they  are  now  arranged  below  in  this  book.’ 1 
We  must  assume  that  with  this  rearranged  Anthology  he  in¬ 
corporated  those  of  Philippus  and  Agatliias,  unless,  which  is 
not  probable,  we  suppose  that  the  Palatine  Anthology  is  one 
enlarged  from  that  of  Cephalas  by  some  one  else  completely 
unknown. 

As  to  the  date  of  Cephalas  there  is  no  certain  indication. 
Suidas  apparently  quotes  from  his  Anthology ;  but  even  were 
we  certain  that  these  quotations  are  not  made  from  original 
sources,  his  lexicon  contains  entries  made  at  different  times 
over  a  space  of  several  centuries.  A  scholium  to  one  of  the 
epigrams 2  of  Alcaeus  of  Messene  speaks  of  a  discussion  on  it  by 
Cephalas  which  took  place  in  the  School  of  the  New  Church  at 
Constantinople.  This  New  Church  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Basil  i.  (reigned  867-876).  Probably  Cephalas  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  vil.  Porpliyrogenitus  (911-959),  who  had 
a  passion  for  art  and  literature,  and  is  known  to  have  ordered 
the  compilation  of  books  of  excerpts.  Gibbon  gives  an  account 
of  the  revival  of  learning  which  took  place  under  his  influence, 
and  of  the  relations  of  his  Court  with  that  of  the  Western 
Empire  of  Otto  the  Great. 


1  Schol.  on  Anth.  Pal.  iv.  1. 


2  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  429. 
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The  arrangement  in  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas  is  founded 
on  that  of  Agathias.  But  alongside  of  the  arrangement  under 
subjects  we  frequently  find  strings  of  epigrams  by  the  same 
author  with  no  particular  connection  in  subject,  which  are 
obviously  transcribed  directly  from  a  collected  edition  of  his 
poems. 

Maximus  Planudes,  theologian,  grammarian,  and  rhetorician, 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century;  in  1327  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Venetian  Republic  by 
Andronicus  II.  Among  his  works  were  translations  into  Greek 
of  Augustine’s  City  of  God  and  Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  The 
restored  Greek  Empire  of  the  Palaeologi  was  then  fast  dropping 
to  pieces.  The  Genoese  colony  of  Pera  usurped  the  trade  of 
Constantinople  and  acted  as  an  independent  state;  and  it 
brings  us  very  near  the  modern  world  to  remember  that  while 
Planudes  was  the  contemporary  of  Petrarch  and  Doria, 
Andronicus  ill.,  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Andronicus  il, 
was  married,  as  a  suitable  match,  to  Agnes  of  Brunswick,  and 
again  after  her  death  to  Anne  of  Savoy. 

Planudes  made  a  new  Anthology  in  seven  books,  founded  on 
that  of  Cephalas,  but  with  many  alterations  and  omis&ions. 
Each  book  is  divided  into  chapters  which  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh 
book,  consisting  of  amatory  epigrams,  which  is  not  subdivided. 
In  a  prefatory  note  to  this  book  he  says  he  has  omitted  all 
indecent  or  unseemly  epigrams,  ttoaax  ev  tw  dvTtypd<pw  ovra. 
This  avTiypacpov  was  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas.  The  contents 
of  the  different  books  are  as  follows  : 

Book  I. — ’EttiSsixt v/A,  in  ninety-one  chapters ;  from  the 
’E-mdsixTixa  of  Cephalas,  with  additions  from  his  ’AvafhjytxTtxd 
and  npoTpsTCTotoc,  and  twelve  new  epigrams  on  statues. 

Book  II. — in  fifty-three  chapters ;  from  the  2oy- 
TTOTotd  /to l  Sxco-Tixd  and  the  Moucroc  Xrpxroivo;  of  Cephalas, 
with  six  new  epigrams. 

Book  IIL— ’EmTup„pta,  in  thirty-two  chapters  ;  from  the  ’Etu- 
TupPioc  of  Cephalas,  which  are  often  transcribed  in  the  original 
order,  with  thirteen  new  epigrams. 

Book  IV. — Epigrams  on  monuments,  statues,  animals,  and 
places,  in  thirty-three  chapters ;  some  from  the  ’EmclEDmxd  of 
Cephalas,  but  for  the  greater  part  new. 
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Book  V. — Christodorus’  *  description  of  the  statues  in  the 
gymnasium  called  Zeuxippus,  and  a  collection  of  epigrams  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople ;  from  appendices  to  the 
Anthology  of  Cephalas. 

Book  YT. — ’Avah^-sm/ta,  in  twenty-seven  chapters ;  from 
the  ’Ava-Sbip-aToca  of  Cephalas,  with  four  new  epigrams. 

Book  VII. — ’EpcoTwta ;  from  the  ’Epcmxa  of  Cephalas,  with 
twenty-six  new  epigrams. 

Obviously  then  the  Anthology  of  Planudes  was  almost 
wholly  taken  from  that  of  Cephalas,  with  the  exception  of 
epigrams  on  works  of  art,  which  are  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  earlier  collection  as  we  possess  it.  As  to  these  there  is  only 
one  conclusion.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  Cephalas  having 
deliberately  omitted  this  class  of  epigrams ;  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  their  re-appearance  in  Planudes,  except  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  we  have  lost  a  section  of  the  earlier  Anthology 
which  included  them.  The  Planudean  Anthology  contains 
in  all  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  epigrams,  which  are  not 
in  the  Palatine  ms.  of  Cephalas.  It  is  in  these  that  its  principal 
value  lies.  The  vitiated  taste  of  the  period  selected  later  and 
worse  in  preference  to  earlier  and  better  epigrams ;  the  com¬ 
pilation  was  made  carelessly  and,  it  would  seem,  hurriedly,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sections  of  Cephalas  being  largely  transcribed 
and  the  latter  part  much  less  fully,  as  though  the  editor  had 
been  pressed  for  time  or  lost  interest  in  the  work  as  he  went 
on.  Not  only  so,  but  he  mutilated  the  text  freely,  and  made 
sweeping  conjectural  restorations  where  it  was  imperfect.  The 
discrepancies  too  in  the  authorship  assigned  to  epigrams  are  so 
frequent  and  so  striking  that  they  can  only  be  explained  by 
great  carelessness  in  transcription ;  especially  as  internal 
evidence  where  it  can  be  applied  almost  uniformly  supports  the 
headings  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Anthology  of  Planudes  displaced 
that  of  Cephalas  almost  at  once,  and  remained  the  only  MS. 
source  of  the  Anthology  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
other  entirely  disappeared,  unless  a  copy  of  it  was  the  manu¬ 
script  belonging  to  Angelo  Colloti,  seen  and  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  scholar  and  antiquarian  Fulvio  Orsini  ( b .  1529,  d.  1600) 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  again  lost 
to  view.  The  Planudean  Anthology  was  first  printed  at 
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Florence  in  1484  by  the  Greek  scholar,  Janus  Lascaris,  from  a 
good  ms.  It  continued  to  be  reprinted  from  time  to  time,  the 
last  edition  being  the  five  sumptuous  quarto  volumes  issued 
from  the  press  of  Wild  and  Altheer  at  Utrecht,  1795-1822. 

In  the  winter  of  1606-7,  Salmasius,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen 
but  already  an  accomplished  scholar,  discovered  a  manuscript 
of  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas  in  the  library  of  the  Counts 
Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  He  copied  from  it  the  epigrams 
hitherto  unknown,  and  these  began  to  be  circulated  in  manu¬ 
script  under  the  name  of  the  Anthologia  Inedita.  The  intention 
he  repeatedly  expressed  of  editing  the  whole  work  was  never 
carried  into  effect.  In  1623,  on  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  by 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
this  with  many  other  MSS.  and  books  was  sent  by  him  to  Ptome 
as  a  present  to  Pope  Gregory  xv.,  and  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican  Library.  It  remained  there  till  it  was  taken  to  Paris 
by  order  of  the  French  Directory  in  1797,  and  was  restored  to 
the  Palatine  Library  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  description  of  this  celebrated  manuscript,  the  Codex 
Palatinus  or  Vaticanus,  as  it  has  been  named  from  the  different 
places  of  its  abode,  is  as  follows :  it  is  a  long  quarto,  on  parch¬ 
ment,  of  710  pages,  together  with  a  page  of  contents  and  three 
other  pages  glued  on  at  the  beginning.  There  are  three  hands 
in  it.  The  table  of  contents  and  pages  1-452  and  645-704  in 
the  body  of  the  ms.  are  in  a  hand  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the 
middle  of  the  ms.,  pages  453-644,  is  in  a  later  hand;  and  a 
third,  later  than  both,  has  written  the  last  six  pages  and  the 
three  odd  pages  at  the  beginning,  has  added  a  few  epigrams  in 
blank  spaces,  and  has  made  corrections  throughout  the  ms. 

The  index,  which  is  of  great  importance  towards  the  history 
not  only  of  the  ms.  but  of  the  Anthology  generally,  runs  as 
follows  : — 

Tads  sveotiv  sv  T/jds  tv)  (dtfAw  tc5v  i~ i y p ay y. a  t  c  5  v  ‘ 

A.  Novvou  7roty]TOu  IlavoTCokUou  sxippacu?  too  x.aTa  Tc aavvyjv  ayiou 

Euayys/iou. 

B.  flauAou  7toit;tou  osAavTiapioo  (sfe)  uioo  Kupou  sx<ppa<7t?  si?  ttjv 

p.eyaT.’snv  SJOtXTjaiav  tjts  ttjv  ayiav  So<piav. 

U.  XjAAoyal  i ~ iy p a y. u, d t c *j v  XpioTi.avix.c5v  e’t \q  te  vaouc  x.at  sistova? 

xat  sic  dtaoopa  dvaOrjo.aTa. 
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A.  XpcsTodcopoo  TtOivjTOU  ©Tjfiaioo  &cq>pactg  xwv  dyaXp.d.Tcov  tmv  sic 
to  Skj[x6( Ttov  yop.vdcrtov  too  STXtx.a'Xoopivoo  Zso^txxTxoo. 

E.  Msdsaycoo  xxot'/proo  ilaAatTTtvoo  oTS'pavoc  Sta<popcov  sxxtyoap.- 

p.OCTCOV. 

Q.  ff'.AlTXTXOV  TXOtTJTOO  ©SCQxXoV  tX.SMC  TTsyavo;  6(/.o(to?  Sta<popcov 


sxxtypap.p.dTcov. 

Z.  ’Aya9foo  oyoAaTTtx.oo  ’Aotavoo  MopTjvatoo  cruZXoy^  vscov  sxxt- 
ypap.p.aTcov  sx.tsBsvtcov  sv  K co v  gtocvt  tv o o tx o A s t  expo?  ©sd- 
Scopov  Asxooptcova.  s<XTt  ds  7]  Txctc  tcov  s  tx  t  y  p a p, p.  a  tco  v 
vjyouv  dtatpsst?  ootco?. 

X  .  7XpCOT7]  p.SV  7j  TCOV  XptTTtaVCOV. 

fA  dsuTSpa  ds  -/j  t«  XptTTodcoppo  Txspts/O'jTa  too  ©vjfdatou. 
y'.  TpTjTT]  (sic)  ds  dpyijv  piv  syoucia  ttjv  tcov  spcoTtx.cov  STXtypap.pd- 
TCOV  UTTO-hSTtV. 

<V.  vj  tcov  ava-9sp.3CTtx.wv. 

s'.  TXSp.TXTT]  7]  TCOV  S7XtTl)p.(3tCOV. 

S'.  ^  TCOV  STXtdstX.TtXCOV. 

C-  ififiotj.'/j  7]  TCOV  TXCOTpSTXTtXCO  V. 

7]'.  7j  TCOV  TX.C07XTtX.C0V. 

9-'.  7]  tcov  ^TpaTcovo;  too  Sapdtavou. 
t .  dta<popcov  p.sTpcov  dtd<popa  sxxtypap.p.aTa. 
ta'.  apt9-p.7]Ttxa  x.al  ypvypa  Top.p.tx.Ta. 

tp  .  ’Icoavvoo  ypap.p.aTtx.oo  Toc^tj;  sx.ycacrtc  too  x.otulx.oo  xxtvax.oc 
too  sv  ystp.spico  AooTpco. 

ty'.  Sdptyc  ©soxpiTOo  x.al  TXTSpoysc  2tp.p.too  Aoertada  ficop.dc  Br(- 
oavTtvoo  codv  xat  TxsXsao?. 


trT.  ’  Avax.psovTOc  TtjI'Oo  Sup.7X0Ttax.d  p. tap.fi t a  x.al  ’  Avax.psdvTta 
x.al  Tptp.STpa. 

ts'.  Too  aytoo  TpTjyoptoo  too  9soAdyoo  sx.  tcov  stxcov  sx.Aoyal  dtd- 
epopat  sv  o'tc  x.at  Ta  Aps9-oo  x.al  ’  Avaaractou  x.al  ’IyvaTtoo 
x.a't  KcovTTavTtv oo  x.al  ©soydvooc  x.stvTat  S7Xtypap,p.aTa. 


This  index  must  have  been  transcribed  from  the  index  of  an 
earlier  ms.  It  differs  from  the  actual  contents  of  the  ms.  in 
the  following  respects  : — 

The  hexameter  paraphrase  of  S.  John’s  Gospel  by  Nonnus 
is  not  in  the  ms.,  having  perhaps  been  torn  off  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it. 

After  the  description  of  S.  Sophia  by  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
follow  in  the  ms.  select  poems  of  S.  Gregorius. 
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After  the  description  by  Christodorus  of  the  statues  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus  follows  a  collection  of  nineteen 
epigrams  inscribed  below  carved  reliefs  in  the  temple  of 
Apollonis,  mother  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes  kings  of  Pergamus, 
at  Cyzicus. 

After  the  proem  to  the  Anthology  of  Agathias  follows 
another  epigram  of  his,  apparently  the  colophon  to  his  col¬ 
lection. 

The  book  of  Christian  epigrams  and  that  of  poems  by 
Christodorus  of  Thebes  are  wanting  in  the  MS. 

Between  the  Sepulcralia  and  Epideictica  is  inserted  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  254  epigrams  by  S.  Gregorius. 

John  of  Gaza’s  description  of  the  Mappa  Mundi  in  the 
winter  baths  is  wanting  in  the  MS. 

After  the  miscellaneous  Byzantine  epigrams,  which  form  the 
last  entry  in  the  index,  is  a  collection  of  epigrams  in  the 
Hippodrome  at  Constantinople. 

The  Palatine  ms.  then  is  a  copy  from  another  lost  ms.  And 
the  lost  ms.  itself  was  not  the  archetype  of  Cephalas.  From  a 
prefatory  note  to  the  JDedicatoria,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
three  iambic  lines  prefixed  to  the  Amatoria,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Amatoria  formed  the  first  section  of  the  Anthology  of 
Cephalas,  preceded,  no  doubt,  by  the  three  proems  of  Meleager, 
Philippus,  and  Agathias  as  prefatory  matter.  The  first  four 
headings  in  the  index,  therefore,  represent  matter  subsequently 
added.  Whether  all  the  small  appendices  at  the  end  of  the 
ms.  were  added  to  the  Anthology  by  Cephalas  or  by  a  later 
hand  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  With  or  without  these 
appendices,  the  work  of  Cephalas  consisted  of  the  six  sections 
of  ’Epoun/.a,  ’  Ava{b];j.xTix.a,  ’  E-itu p.(Ea,  ’  E7uSs1x.Tr/.a,  npoTpeu- 
Ttxa.  and  SuuTumxa.  xal  S/.w-vr/.a,  with  the  Mouca.  SrpaTcovoc, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  lost  section  con¬ 
taining  epigrams  on  works  of  art.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sepulchral  epigrams  there  is  a  marginal  note  in  the  MS.,  in  the 
corrector’s  hand,  speaking  of  Cephalas  as  then  dead.1  Another 
note,  added  by  the  same  hand  on  the  margin  of  vii.  432,  says 
that  our  MS.  had  been  collated  with  another  belonging  to  one 

1  KojvdTavTtvoc  6  KswaXfti;  0  p.axapio?  xai  aet'[j.v7)axo;  xai  TpiTcArjTOs  av- 

&pt0770?. 
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Michael  Magister,  which  was  copied  by  him  with  his  own 
hand  from  the  book  of  Cephalas. 

The  extracts  made  by  Salmasius  remained  for  long  the  only 
source  accessible  to  scholars  for  the  contents  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  Jacobs,  when  re-editing  Brunck’s  Analecta,  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  then  in  the  Vatican  library,  from 
Uhden,  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome ;  and  from  another 
copy,  afterwards  made  at  his  instance  by  Spaletti,  he  at  last 
edited  the  Anthology  in  its  complete  form. 


V 

When  any  selection  of  minor  poetry  is  made,  the  principle 
of  arrangement  is  one  of  the  first  difficulties.  In  dealing  with 
the  Greek  epigram,  the  matter  before  us,  as  has  been  said 
already,  consists  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  pieces,  all  in 
the  same  metre,  and  varying  in  length  from  two  to  twenty- 
eight  lines,1  but  rarely  exceeding  twelve.  No  principle  of 
arrangement  can  therefore  be  based  on  the  form  of  the  poems. 
There  are  three  other  plans  possible ;  a  simply  arbitrary  order, 
an  arrangement  by  authorship,  or  an  arrangement  by  subject. 
The  first,  if  we  believe  the  note  in  the  Palatine  MS.  already 
quoted,2  was  adopted  by  Meleager  in  the  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  Garland;  but  beyond  the  uncommon  variety  it 
must  give  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  little  to  recommend 
it.  The  Anthologies  of  Cephalas  and  Planudes  are  both 
arranged  by  subject,  but  with  considerable  differences.  The 
former,  if  we  omit  the  unimportant  sections  and  the  Christian 
epigrams,  consists  of  seven  large  sections  in  the  following 
order : 

(1)  ’  Epom/A,  amatory  pieces.  This  heading  requires  no 
comment. 

(2)  ’  Avafivjp.aTtx.a,  dedicatory  pieces,  consisting  of  votive 
prayers  and  of  dedications  proper. 

(3)  ’  ETriTup.ffia,  sepulchral  pieces:  consisting  partly  of  epitaphs 
real  or  imaginary,  partly  of  epigrams  on  death  or  on  dead  per- 

5  Single  lines  are  excluded  by  the  definition ;  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  482  appears  to 
be  the  longest  piece  in  the  Anthology  which  can  properly  be  called  an  epigram. 

2  Supra ,  p.  15. 
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sons  in  a  larger  scope.  Thus  it  includes  the  epigram  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  mother  who  killed  her  son  for  returning  alive 
from  an  unsuccessful  battle;1  that  celebrating  the  magnificence 
of  the  tomb  of  Semiramis  ;2  that  questioning  the  story  as  to 
the  leap  of  Empedocles  into  Etna  ;3  and  a  large  number  which 
might  equally  well  come  under  the  next  head,  being  eulogies 
on  celebrated  authors  and  artists. 

(4)  ’E-iSsix.tix.oc,  epigrams  written  as  s-rtSsi^stc,  poetical  exer¬ 
cises  or  show-pieces.  This  section  is  naturally  the  longest  and 
much  the  most  miscellaneous.  There  is  indeed  hardly  any 
epigram  which  could  not  be  included  in  it.  Remarkable 
objects  in  nature  or  art,  striking  events,  actual  or  imaginary, 
of  present  and  past  times,  moral  sentences,  and  criticisms  on 
particular  persons  and  things  or  on  life  generally ;  descriptive 
pieces ;  stories  told  in  verse ;  imaginary  speeches  of  celebrated 
persons  on  different  occasions,  with  such  titles  as  ‘  what  Philo¬ 
mela  would  say  to  Procne,’  £  what  Ulysses  would  say  when  he 
landed  in  Ithaca  ’ ;  inscriptions  for  houses,  baths,  gardens, 
temples,  pictures,  statues,  gems,  clocks,  cups :  such  are  among 
the  contents,  though  not  exhausting  them. 

(5)  npoTpsxTuca,  hortatory  pieces ;  the  ‘criticism  of  Life’  in 
the  direct  sense. 

(6)  2uy— OTcxa  x.xl  Sxto— —rxx,  convivial  and  humorous  epi¬ 
grams. 

(7)  The  Moucrx  —xt.dt.xv]  SvpaTt ovo;  already  spoken  of.  Along 
with  these,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  in  all  probability  an 
eighth  section  now  lost,  containing  epigrams  on  works  of  art. 

Within  each  of  these  sections,  the  principle  of  arrangement, 
where  it  exists  at  all,  is  very  loose ;  and  either  the  compilation 
was  carelessly  made  at  first,  or  it  has  been  considerably  dis¬ 
ordered  in  transcription.  Sometimes  a  number  of  epigrams  by 
the  same  author  succeed  one  another,  as  though  copied  directly 
from  a  collection  where  each  author’s  work  was  placed  separ¬ 
ately  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  on  the  same 
subject  by  authors  of  different  periods  come  together.4  Epi¬ 
grams  occasionally  are  put  under  wrong  headings.  Eor  example, 
a  dedication  by  Leonidas  of  Alexandria  is  followed  in  the 


J  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  433.  2  Ibid.  vii.  748. 

4  Cf.  especially  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  179-187  ;  ix.  713-742. 
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Dedicatoria  by  another  epigram  of  his  on  Oedipus ; 1  an  ima¬ 
ginary  epitaph  on  Hesiod  in  the  Sepulcralia,  by  one  on  the 
legendary  contest  between  Hesiod  and  Homer ; 2  and  the  lovely 
fragment  of  pastoral  on  Love  keeping  Thyrsis’  sheep 3  comes 
oddly  in  among  epitaphs.  The  epideictic  section  contains  a 
number  of  epigrams  which  would  be  more  properly  placed  in 
one  or  another  of  all  the  rest  of  the  sections ;  and  the  Musa 
Stratonis  has  several  4  which  happily  in  no  way  belong  to  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  charm  in  the  very  confusion  of  the 
order,  which  gives  great  variety  and  unexpectedness ;  but  for 
practical  purposes  a  more  accurate  classification  is  desirable. 

The  Anthology  of  Planudes  attempts,  in  a  somewhat  crude 
form,  to  supply  this.  Each  of  the  six  books,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ’Epamxa,  which  remain  as  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  is 
subdivided  into  chapters  according  to  subject,  the  chapters 
being  arranged  alphabetically  by  headings.  Thus  the  list  of 
chapters  in  Book  I.  begins,  zic,  xywva;,  si;  xu.~saov,  si;  xvxOv^o.xtx, 
si?  avx~ypou;,  and  ends  sic  tppovqaiv,  sic  cppowiXxc,  si;  ypovov,  sic 
to  pa;. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brunek,  in  his  Analecta,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which  is  followed  by  Jacobs  in  the  earlier  of  his  two 
great  works,  recast  the  whole  scheme,  placing  all  epigrams  by 
the  same  author  together,  with  those  of  unknown  authorship 
at  the  end.  This  method  presents  definite  advantages  when 
the  matter  in  hand  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
epigrammatists.  With  these  smaller,  as  with  the  more  im¬ 
portant  works  of  literature,  it  is  still  true  that  a  poet  is  his 
own  best  commentator,  and  that  by  a  complete  single  view  of 
all  his  pieces  we  are  able  to  understand  each  one  of  them 
better.  A  counter-argument  is  the  large  mass  of  ddsc— ova 
thus  left  in  a  heap  at  the  end.  In  Jacobs  there  are  upwards 
of  750  of  these,  most  of  them  not  assignable  to  any  certain 
date ;  and  they  have  to  be  arranged  roughly  by  subject.  An¬ 
other  is  the  fact  that  a  difficulty  still  remains  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  authors.  Of  many  of  the  minor  epigrammatists 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  from  external  sources ;  and  it  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  from  internal  evidence  the  period, 


1  A  nth.  Pal.  vi.  322,  323. 
3  Ihirl.  vii.  703. 


2  Ibid.  vii.  32,  53. 
4  Cf.  supra,  p.  19. 
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even  within  several  centuries,  at  which  an  epigram  was  written, 
so  little  did  the  style  and  diction  alter  between  the  early  Alex¬ 
andrian  and  the  late  Byzantine  period.  Still  the  advantages 
are  too  great  to  be  outweighed  by  these  considerations. 

But  in  a  selection,  an  Anthology  of  the  Anthology,  the 
reasons  for  such  an  arrangement  no  longer  exist,  and  some  sort 
of  arrangement  by  subject  is  plainly  demanded.  It  would  be 
possible  to  follow  the  old  divisions  of  the  Palatine  Anthology 
with  little  change  hut  for  the  epideictic  section.  This  is  not  a 
natural  division,  and  is  not  satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  did 
not  therefore  seem  worth  while  to  adhere  in  other  respects  to 
the  old  classification  except  where  it  was  convenient ;  and  by 
a  new  and  somewhat  more  detailed  division,  it  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  a  closer  unity  to  each  section,  and  to  make  the 
whole  of  them  illustrate  progressively  the  aspect  of  the  ancient 
world.  Sections  I.,  IL,  and  Vi.  of  the  Palatine  arrangement 
just  given  are  retained,  under  the  headings  of  Love,  Prayers 
and  Dedications,  and  the  Human  Comedy.  It  proved  con¬ 
venient  to  break  up  Section  in.,  that  of  sepulchral  epigrams, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  much  the  largest  of  the 
divisions,  into  two  sections,  one  of  epitaphs  proper,  the  other 
dealing  with  death  more  generally.  A  limited  selection  from 
Section  vil.  has  been  retained  under  a  separate  heading,  Beauty. 
Section  V.,  with  additions  from  many  other  sources,  was  the 
basis  of  a  division  dealing  with  the  Criticism  of  Life ;  while 
Section  iv.,  together  with  what  was  not  already  classed,  fell 
conveniently  under  five  heads :  Nature,  and  in  antithesis  to  it, 
Art  and  Literature  ;  Family  Life  ;  and  the  ethical  view  of  things 
under  the  double  aspect  of  Religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  blind  and  vast  forces  of  Fate  and  Change. 


VI 

The  literary  treatment  of  the  passion  of  love  is  one  of  the 
matters  in  which  the  ancient  stands  luithest  apait  fiom  the 
modern  world.  Perhaps  the  result  of  love  in  human  lives  differs 
but  little  from  one  age  to  another ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  is 
expressed  (which  is  all  that  literature  has  to  do  with)  was 
altered  in  Western  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  ever  since 
then  we  have  spoken  a  different  language.  And  the  subject  is 
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one  in  which  the  feeling  is  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
expression  that  a  new  language  practically  means  a  new  actual 
world  of  things.  Of  nothing  is  it  so  true  that  emotion  is 
created  by  expression.  The  enormous  volume  of  expression 
developed  in  modern  times  by  a  few  great  poets  and  a  count¬ 
less  number  of  prose  writers  has  reacted  upon  men  and  women; 
so  certain  is  it  that  thought  follows  language,  and  life  copies 
art.  And  so  here  more  than  elsewhere,  though  the  rule  applies 
to  the  whole  sphere  of  human  thought  and  action,  we  have  to 
expect  in  Greek  literature  to  find  much  latent  and  implicit 
which  since  then  has  become  patent  and  prominent;  much 
intricate  psychology  not  yet  evolved  ;  much — as  is  the  truth  of 
everything  Greek — stated  so  simply  and  directly,  that  we, 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  more  complex  and  highly  organised 
methods  of  expression,  cannot  without  some  difficulty  connect 
it  with  actual  life,  or  see  its  permanent  truth.  Yet  to  do  so  is 
just  the  value  of  studying  Greek ;  for  the  more  simple  the 
forms  or  ideas  of  life  are,  the  better  are  we  able  to  put  them  in 
relation  with  one  another,  and  so  to  unify  life.  And  this 
unity  is  the  end  which  all  human  thought  pursues. 

Greek  literature  itself  however  may  in  this  matter  be  his¬ 
torically  subdivided.  In  its  course  we  can  fix  landmarks,  and 
trace  the  entrance  and  working  of  one  and  another  fresh 
element.  The  Homeric  world,  the  noblest  and  the  simplest 
ever  conceived  on  earth ;  the  period  of  the  great  lyric  poets ; 
that  of  the  dramatists,  philosophers  and  historians,  which  may 
be  called  the  Athenian  period ;  the  hardly  less  extraordinary 
ages  that  followed,  when  Greek  life  and  language  overspread 
and  absorbed  the  whole  Mediterranean  world,  mingling  with 
East  and  West  alike,  making  a  common  meeting-place  for  the 
Jew  and  the  Celt,  the  Arab  and  the  Roman  ;  these  four  periods, 
though  they  have  a  unity  in  the  fact  that  they  all  are  Greek, 
are  yet  separated  in  other  ways  by  intervals  as  great  as  those 
which  divide  Yirgil  from  Dante,  or  Chaucer  from  Milton. 

In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  little  is  said  about  love  directly;  and 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  moving  force  of  the  Trojan 
war  was  the  beauty  of  Helen,  and  the  central  interest  of  the 
return  of  Odysseus  is  the  passionate  fidelity  of  Penelope.1  Yet 


1  Cf.  II.  iii.  156  ;  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  166. 
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more  than  this ;  when  the  poet  has  to  speak  of  the  matter,  he 
never  fails  to  rise  to  the  occasion  in  a  way  that  even  now  we 
can  see  to  be  unsurpassable.  The  Achilles  of  the  Iliad  may 
speak  scornfully  of  Briseis,  as  insufficient  cause  to  quarrel  on ; 1 
the  silver-footed  goddess,  set  above  all  human  longings,  re¬ 
gards  the  love  of  men  and  women  from  her  icy  heights  with  a 
light  passionless  contempt.2  But  in  the  very  culminating  point 
of  the  death-struggle  between  Achilles  and  Hector,  it  is  from  the 
whispered  talk  of  lovers  that  the  poet  fetches  the  utmost  touch 
of  beauty  and  terror ; 3  and  it  is  in  speaking  to  the  sweetest 
and  noblest  of  all  the  women  of  poetry  that  Odysseus  says  the 
final  word  that  has  yet  been  said  of  married  happiness. 

In  this  heroic  period  love  is  only  spoken  of  incidentally 
and  allusively.  The  direct  poetry  of  passion  belongs  to  the 
next  period,  only  known  to  us  now  by  scanty  fragments,  ‘  the 
spring-time  of  song,’5  the  period  of  the  great  lyric  poets  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  B.c.  There  human  passion  and 
emotion  had  direct  expression,  and  that,  we  can  judge  from 
what  is  left  to  us,  the  fullest  and  most  delicate  possible.  Greek 
life  then  must  have  been  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other 
time ;  and  the  Greek  language,  much  as  it  afterwards  gained 
in  depth  and  capacity  of  expressing  abstract  thought,  has  never 
again  the  same  freshness,  as  though  steeped  in  dew  and  morn¬ 
ing  sunlight.  Sappho  alone,  that  unique  instance  in  literature 
where  from  a  few  hundred  fragmentary  lines  we  know  certainly 
that  we  are  in  face  of  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  passion  of  love  in  a  way  which  makes  the  language 
of  all  other  poets  grow  pallid  :  ad  quod  cum  iungerent  purpuras 
suas,  cineris  specie  decolorari  videbantur  ceterae  divini  corn- 
par  atione  fulgoris .6 

’Hpaptav  pckv  eyto  aattsv,  ’'At9t,  ~aX at  koto. — 7 

such  simple  words  that  have  all  sadness  in  their  lingering 
cadences ; 

O'.ov  to  yAuxujj.aXov  Epsuxhtai — 

’  Hp’  etc,  -apfrevca;  £7ttj3aX),orj.at ; 

Ou  yap  7^v  aTEpa  TtaV;,  to  yap.JBpe,  TOtauTa — s 

the  poetry  of  pure  passion  has  never  reached  further  than  this. 

1  II.  i.  298.  2  II.  xxiv.  130.  3  II.  xxii.  126-8.  4  Od.  vi.  185. 

5  sap  upcvtov,  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  12.  6  Vopisc.  Aurel.  c.  29. 

7  Fray.  33  Bergk.  8  Fragg.  93,  102,  106  Bergk. 
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But  with  the  vast  development  of  Greek  thought  and  art 
in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  there  seems  to  have  come  somehow  a 
stiffening  of  Greek  life ;  the  one  overwhelming  interest  of  the 
City  absorbing  individual  passion  and  emotion,  as  the  interest 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  absorbed  history  and  poetry.  The 
age  of  Thucydides  and  Antiplio  is  not  one  in  which  the  emotions 
have  a  chance;  and  at  Athens  especially — of  other  cities  we 
can  only  speak  from  exceedingly  imperfect  knowledge,  but  just 
at  this  period  Athens  means  Greece — the  relations  between 
men  and  women  are  even  under  Pericles  beginning  to  be  vul¬ 
garised.  In  the  great  dramatic  poets  love  enters  either  as  a 
subsidiary  motive  somewhat  severely  and  conventionally 
treated,  as  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  or,  as  in  the  Phaedra 
and  Medea  of  Euripides,  as  part  of  a  general  study  of  psy¬ 
chology.  It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  defend  the  address 
of  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  to  Eros,1  if  regarded  as  the 
language  of  passion ;  and  even  if  regarded  as  the  language  of 
criticism,  it  is  undeniably  frigid.  Contrasted  with  the  great 
chorus  in  the  same  play,2  where  Sophocles  is  dealing  with 
a  subject  that  he  really  cares  about,  it  sounds  almost  arti¬ 
ficial.  And  in  Euripides,  psychology  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  interest  that  is  not  already  preoccupied  by  logic  and 
rhetoric;  these  were  the  arts  of  life,  and  with  these  serious 
writing  dealt;  with  the  heroism  of  Macaria,  even  with  the 
devotion  of  Alcestis,  personal  passion  has  but  little  to  do. 

With  the  immense  expansion  of  the  Greek  world  that 
followed  the  political  extinction  of  Greece  Proper,  there  came 
a  relaxation  of  this  tension.  Feeling  grew  humaner;  social 
and  family  life  reassumed  their  real  importance ;  and  gradually 
there  grew  up  a  thing  till  then  unknown  in  the  world,  and  one 
the  history  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  written,  the  romantic 
spirit.  Pastoral  poetry,  with  its  passionate  sense  of  beauty 
in  nature,  reacted  on  the  sense  of  beauty  in  simple  human  life. 
The  Idyls  of  Theocritus  are  full  of  a  new  freshness  of  feeling  : 
s~£i  'a  suopYji;  xa;  7uapfi-svo<;  oia  yeXavTt.3 — this  is  as  alien  from 
the  Athenian  spirit  as  it  approaches  the  feeling  of  a  medieval 
romance-writer :  and  in  the  Pharmaceutriae  pure  passion,  but 
passion  softened  into  exquisite  forms,  is  once  more  predomi- 


1  11.  781,  foil. 


2  U.  332,  foil. 


1  Tlieocr.  i.  83. 
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nant.i  It  is  in  this  age  then  that  we  naturally  find  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  the  epigram  of  love.  In  the  lyric 
period  the  epigram  was  still  mainly  confined  to  its  stricter 
sphere,  that  of  inscriptions  for  tombs  and  dedicated  offerings  : 
in  great  Athenian  age  the  direct  treatment  of  love  was 
almost  in  abeyance.  Just  on  the  edge  of  this  last  period,  as  is 
usual  in  a  time  of  transition,  there  are  exquisite  premonitions 
of  the  new  art.  The  lovely  hexameter  fragment1  2  preserved  in 
the  Anthology  under  the  name  of  Plato,  and  not  unworthy  of 
so  great  a  parentage,  anticipates  the  manner  and  the  cadences 
of  Theocritus ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  amatory  epigrams  that 
aie  piobably  Plato  s  might  be  Meleager’s,  but  for  the  severe 
perfection  of  language  that  died  with  Greek  freedom.  But 
it  is  in  the  Alexandrian  period  that  the  epigram  of  love 
flowers  out;  and  it  is  at  the  end  of  that  period,  where  the 
Greek  spirit  was  touched  by  Oriental  passion,  that  it  culmi¬ 
nates  in  Meleager. 

We  possess  about  a  hundred  amatory  epigrams  by  this  poet. 
Inferior  perhaps  in  clearness  of  outline  and  depth  of  insight  to 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  poet  Asclepiades,  they  are  unequalled 
in  the  width  of  range,  the  profusion  of  imagination,  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  emotion  with  which  they  sound  the  whole  lyre  of 
passion.  Meleager  was  born  in  a  Syrian  town  and  educated 
at  Tyre  in  the  last  age  of  the  Seleucid  empire ;  and  though  he 
writes  Greek  with  a  perfect  mastery,  it  becomes  in  his  hands 
almost  a  new  language,  full  of  dreams,  at  once  more  languid 
and  more  passionate.  It  was  the  fashion  among  Alexandrian 
poets  to  experiment  in  language ;  and  Callimachus  had  in  this 
way  brought  the  epigram  to  the  most  elaborate  jewel-finish ; 
but  in  the  work  of  Callimachus  and  his  contemporaries  the  pure 
Greek  tradition  still  survives.  In  Meleager,  the  touch  of 
Asiatic  blood  creates  a  new  type,  delicate,  exotic,  fantastic. 
Art  is  no  longer  restrained  and  severe.  The  exquisite 
austerity  of  Greek  poetry  did  not  outlive  the  greatness 
of  Athens ;  its  perfect  clearness  of  outline  still  survived  in 
Theocritus ;  here  both  are  gone.  The  atmosphere  is  loaded 


1  ll.  105-110  of  this  poem  set  beside  Sappho,  Fr.  ii.  II.  9-16,  Bergk,  are  a 
perfect  example  of  the  pastoral  in  contrast  with  the  lyrical  treatment. 

2  App.  Plan.  210. 
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with  a  steam  of  perfumes,  and  with  still  unimpaired  ease  and 
perfection  of  hand  there  has  come  in  a  strain  of  the  quality 
which  of  all  qualities  is  the  most  remote  from  the  Greek  spirit, 
mysticism.  Some  of  Meleager’s  epigrams  are  direct  and  simple, 
even  to  coarseness  ;  but  in  all  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
there  is  this  vital  difference  from  purely  Greek  art,  that  love 
has  become  a  religion ;  the  spirit  of  the  East  has  touched  them. 
It  is  this  that  makes  Meleager  so  curiously  akin  to  the 
medieval  poets.  Many  of  his  turns  of  thought,  many  even  of 
his  actual  expressions,  have  the  closest  parallel  in  poets  of  the 
fourteenth  century  who  had  never  read  a  line  of  his  work  nor 
heard  of  his  name.  As  in  them,  the  religion  of  love  is  reduced 
to  a  theology  ;  no  subtlety,  no  fluctuation  of  fancy  or  passion  is 
left  unregistered,  alike  in  their  lighter  and  their  graver  moods. 
Sometimes  the  feeling  is  buried  in  masses  of  conceits,  sometimes 
it  is  eagerly  passionate,  hut  even  then  always  with  an  imagina¬ 
tive  and  florid  passion,  never  directly  as  Sappho  or  Catullus  is 
direct.  Love  appears  in  a  hundred  shapes  amidst  a  shower  of 
fantastic  titles  and  attributes.  Out  of  all  the  epithets  that 
Meleager  coins  for  him,  one,  set  in  a  line  of  hauntingly  liquid 
and  languid  rhythm,  c  delicate-sandalled,’ 1  gives  the  key-note 
to  the  rest.  Or  again,  he  often  calls  him  ykujcuTrntpo;,  ‘  bitter¬ 
sweet  ’ ; 2  at  first  he  is  like  wine  mingled  with  honey  for 
sweetness,  but  as  he  grows  and  becomes  more  tyrannous,  his 
honey  scorches  and  stings ;  and  the  lover,  ‘  set  on  the  fire  and 
drenched  to  swooning  with  his  ointments/  drinks  from  a  deeper 
cup  and  mingles  his  wine  with  burning  tears.3  Love  the 
Reveller  goes  masking  with  the  lover  through  stormy  winter 
nights ; 4  Love  the  Ball-player  tosses  hearts  for  balls  in  his 
hands  ; 5  Love  the  Runaway  lies  hidden  in  a  lady’s  eyes  ; 6  Love 
the  Healer  soothes  with  a  touch  the  wound  that  his  own  dart 
has  made;7  Love  the  Artist  sets  his  signature  beneath  the 
soul  which  he  has  created ; s  Love  the  Helmsman  steers  the 
soul,  like  a  winged  boat,  over  the  perilous  seas  of  desire ; 9 
Love  the  Child,  playing  idly  with  his  dice  at  sundawn,  throws 


1  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  158,  aoi  ps,  ©soxXsi;,  a(3po7ic’otXo;  vEpw;  yupvov  urauxopsaev. 

2  Ibid.  xii.  109;  cf.  v.  163,  172;  xii.  154.  3  Ibid.  xii.  132,  164. 

4  Ibid.  xii.  167.  5  Ibid.  v.  214. 

e  Ibid.  v.  177.  7  Ibid.  v.  225. 

8  Ibid.  v.  155.  9  Ibid.  xii.  157. 
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lightly  for  human  lives.1  Now  he  is  a  winged  boy  with  childish 
bow  and  quiver,  swift  of  laughter  and  speech  and  tears;2  now 
a  fierce  god  with  flaming  arrows,  before  whom  life  wastes  away 
like  wax  in  the  fire,  Love  the  terrible,  Love  the  slayer  of  men.3 
The  air  all  round  him  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and 
ointments ;  violets  and  myrtle,  narcissus  and  lilies,  are  woven 
into  his  garlands,  and  the  rose,  ‘lover-loving’  as  Meleager 
repeatedly  calls  it  in  one  of  his  curious  new  compound  epithets,4 * 
is  perpetually  about  him,  and  rains  its  petals  over  the  banquet- 
ing-table  and  the  myrrh-drenched  doorway.6  For  a  moment 
Meleager  can  be  piercingly  simple ;  and  then  the  fantastic  mood 
comes  over  him  again,  and  emotion  dissolves  in  a  mist  of  meta¬ 
phors.  But  even  when  he  is  most  fantastic  the  unfailing 
beauty  of  his  rhythms  and  grace  of  his  language  remind  us  that 
we  are  still  in  the  presence  of  a  real  art. 

The  pattern  set  by  Meleager  was  followed  by  later  poets ; 
and  little  more  would  remain  to  say  were  it  not  necessary  to 
notice  the  brief  renascence  of  amatory  poetry  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  poets  of  that  period  take  a  high  place  in  the 
second  rank;  and  one,  Paulus  Silentiarius,  has  a  special  interest 
among  them  as  being  at  once  the  most  antique  in  his  work¬ 
manship  and  the  most  modern  in  his  sentiment.  One  of  his 
epigrams  is  like  an  early  poem  of  Shakespeare’s ; 6  another  has 
in  a  singular  degree  the  manner  and  movement  of  a  sonnet  by 
Rossetti. 7  This  group  of  epigrammatists  brought  back  a  phantom 
of  freshness  into  the  old  forms;  once  more  the  epigram  becomes 
full  of  pretty  rhythms  and  fancies,  but  they  are  now  more 
artificial ;  set  beside  work  of  the  best  period  they  come  out 
clumsy  and  heavy.  Language  is  no  longer  vivid  and  natural  ; 
the  colour  is  a  little  dimmed,  the  tone  a  little  forced.  As  the 
painter’s  art  had  disappeared  into  that  of  the  worker  in  mosaic, 
so  the  language  of  poetry  wras  no  longer  a  living  stream,  but  a 
treasury  of  glittering  words.  Verse-writers  studied  it  carefully 
and  used  it  cleverly,  but  never  could  make  up  for  the  want  of 
free  movement  of  hand  by  any  laborious  minuteness  of  tessella¬ 
tion.  Yet  if  removed  from  the  side  of  their  great  models  they 


1  Anih.  Pal.  xii.  47.  3  Ibid.  v.  177. 

3  Ibid.  v.  176,  180;  xii.  72.  4  Ibid.  v.  136,  147. 

Ibid.  v.  147,  198. 

Ibid.  v.  241;  cf.  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xiv.,  xv. 


7  App.  Plan.  278. 
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are  graceful  enough,  with  a  prettiness  that  recalls  and  piobablj- 
in  many  cases  is  copied  from  the  novelists  of  the  fouith  century , 
and  sometimes  it  is  only  a  touch  of  the  diffuseness  inseparable 
from  all  Byzantine  writing  that  separates  their  work  in  quality 
from  that  of  an  earlier  period. 

After  Justinian  the  art  practically  died  out.  The  pedantic 
rigour  of  Byzantine  scholarship  was  little  favourable  to  the 
poetry  of  emotion,  and  the  spoken  language  had  now  fallen  so 
far  apart  from  the  literary  idiom  that  only  scholars  were 
capable  of  writing  in  the  old  classical  forms.  The  popular 
love-poetry,  if  it  existed,  has  perished  and  left  no  traces  ;  hence¬ 
forth,  for  the  five  centuries  that  elapsed  till  the  birth  of 
Provencal  and  Italian  poetry,  love  lay  voiceless,  as  though 
entranced  and  entombed. 


YII 

Closely  connected  with  the  passion  of  love  as  conceived  by 
Greek  writers  is  a  subject  which  continually  meets  us  in  Greek 
literature,  and  which  fills  so  large  a  part  of  the  Anthology  that 
it  can  hardly  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  few  epigrams 
selected  from  the  Anthology  of  Strato  and  included  in  this 
collection  under  the  heading  of  Beauty  are  not  of  course  a 
representative  selection.  Of  the  great  mass  of  those  epigrams 
no  selection  is  possible  or  desirable.  They  belong  to  that  side 
of  Greek  life  which  is  akin  to  the  Oriental  world,  and  remote 
and  even  revolting  to  the  western  mind.  And  on  this  subject 
the  common  moral  sense  of  civilised  mankind  has  pronounced 
a  judgment  which  requires  no  justification  as  it  allows  of  no 
appeal. 

But  indeed  the  whole  conception  of  Eros  the  boy,  familiar  as 
it  sounds  to  us  from  the  long  continued  convention  of  literature, 
is,  if  we  think  of  its  origin  or  meaning,  quite  alien  from  our  own 
habit  of  life  and  thought.  Even  in  the  middle  ages  it  cohered 
but  ill  with  the  literary  view  of  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  in  poetry  and  romance  ;  hardly,  except  where  it  is  raised 
into  a  higher  sphere  by  the  associations  of  religion,  as  in  the 
friezes  of  Donatello,  is  it  quite  natural,  and  now,  apart  from 
what  remains  of  these  same  associations,  the  natural  basis  of 
the  conception  is  wholly  obsolete.  Since  the  fashion  of  squires 
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and  pages,  inherited  from  the  feudal  system,  ceased  with  the 
decay  of  the  Renaissance,  there  has  been  nothing  in  modern 
life  which  even  remotely  suggests  it.  We  still— such  is  the 
strength  of  tradition  in  art — speak  of  Love  under  the  old  types, 
and  represent  him  under  the  image  of  a  winged  boy ;  but  the 
whole  condition  of  society  in  which  this  type  grew  up  has 
disappeared  and  left  the  symbolism  all  but  meaningless  to  the 
ordinary  mind.  In  Greece  it  was  otherwise.  Side  by  side  with 
the  unchanging  passions  and  affections  of  all  mankind  there  was 
then  a  feeling,  half  conventional,  and  yet  none  the  less  of  vital 
importance  to  thought  and  conduct,  which  elevated  the  mere 
physical  charm  of  human  youth  into  an  object  of  almost  divine 
worship.  Beauty  was  the  special  gift  of  the  gods,  perhaps  their 
choicest  one ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  a  passport  to  their 
favour.  Common  life  in  the  open  air,  and  above  all  the 
importance  of  the  gymnasia,  developed  great  perfection  of 
bodily  form  and  kept  it  constantly  before  all  men’s  eyes.  Art 
lavished  all  it  knew  on  the  reproduction  of  the  forms  of 
youthful  beauty.  Apart  from  the  real  feeling,  the  worship  of 
this  beauty  became  an  overpowering  fashion.  To  all  this 
there  must  be  added  a  fact  of  no  less  importance  in  historical 
Greece,  the  seclusion  of  women.  Not  that  this  ever  existed  in 
the  Oriental  sense ;  but,  with  much  freedom  and  simplicity  of 
relations  inside  the  family,  the  share  which  women  had  in  the 
public  and  external  life  of  the  city,  at  a  time  when  the  city 
meant  so  much,  was  comparatively  slight.  The  greater  freedom 
of  women  in  Homer  makes  the  world  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
really  more  modern,  more  akin  to  our  own,  than  that  of  the 
later  poets.  The  girl  in  Theocritus,  £  with  spring  in  her  eyes,1  ’ 
comes  upon  us  as  we  read  the  Idyls  almost  like  a  modernism. 
It  is  in  the  fair  shepherd  boy,  Daphnis  or  Thyrsis,  that  Greek 
pastoral  finds  its  most  obvious,  one  might  almost  say  its  most 
natural  inspiration. 

Much  of  what  is  most  perplexing  in  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  Greek  and  western  art  has  light  thrown  on 
it,  if  we  think  of  the  importance  which  angels  have  in  medi¬ 
eval  painting.  Their  invention,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  was  one 
of  the  very  highest  moment  in  art.  Those  lovely  creations, 


lap  opotoaa  Nu/£ia,  Theocr.  xiii.  42. 
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so  precisely  drawn  up  to  a  certain  point,  so  elusive  beyond  it, 
raised  the  feeling  for  pure  beauty  into  a  wdiolly  ideal  plane. 
The  deepest  longings  of  men  were  satisfied  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  paradise  in  which  we  should  be  even  as  they.  In 
that  mystical  portraiture  of  the  invisible  world  an  answer — 
perhaps  the  only  answer — was  found  to  the  demand  for  an 
ideal  of  beauty.  That  remarkable  saying  preserved  by  S. 
Clement,  of  a  kingdom  in  which  ‘  the  two  shall  be  one,  and 
the  male  with  the  female  neither  male  nor  female,’1  might 
form  the  text  for  a  chapter  of  no  small  importance  in  human 
history.  The  Greek  lucidity,  which  made  all  mysticism  im¬ 
possible  in  their  art  as  it  was  alien  from  their  life,  did  not  do 
away  with  this  imperious  demand ;  and  their  cult  of  beauty 
was  the  issue  of  their  attempt,  imperfect  indeed  at  best  and  at 
worst  disastrous,  to  reunite  the  fragments  of  the  human  ideal.2 

In  much  of  this  poetry  too  we  are  in  the  conventional  world 
of  pastoral ;  and  pastoral,  it  must  be  repeated,  does  not  concern 
itself  with  real  life.  The  amount  of  latitude  in  literary  ex¬ 
pression  varies  no  doubt  with  the  prevalent  popular  morality 
of  the  period.  But  it  would  lead  to  infinite  confusion  to  think 
of  the  poetry  as  a  translation  of  conduct.  A  truer  picture  of 
Greek  life  is  happily  given  us  in  those  epigrams  which  deal 
with  the  material  that  history  passes  over  and  ideal  poetry, 
at  least  in  Greek  literature,  barely  touches  upon,  the  life  of 
simple  human  relations  from  day  to  day  within  the  circle  of 
the  family. 


VIII 


Scattered  over  the  sections  of  the  Anthology  are  a  number  of 
epigrams  touching  on  this  life,  which  are  the  more  valuable 
to  us,  because  it  is  just  this  side  of  the  ancient  world  of  which 
the  mass  of  Greek  literature  affords  a  very  imperfect  view. 
In  Homer  indeed  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  in  the  Athenian 
period  the  dramatists  and  historians  give  little  information, 


1  Clem.  Rom.  n.  12:  ETrsptoxrjO'g'i;  auto?  6  Kupto;  urco  xivo?  r.o xs  auxou  rj 

|3aaiXela,  strov,  oxav  Ecrrai  xa  ouo  iv  xa't  xo  to ;  xo  eato  -/.at  xo  apasv  ptsxa  x% 
{bpefa;  ouxs  apoev  ouxe  9-ip.u.  It  is  also  quoted  in  almost  the  same  words  by 
Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  xiii.  92,  as  from  “  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.” 

2  Cf.  Plato,  Syrnpos.  191,  192. 
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if  we  except  the  highly  idealised  burlesque  of  the  Aristophanic 
Comedy.  Of  the  New  Comedy  too  little  is  preserved  to  be  of 
much  use,  and  even  in  it  the  whole  atmosphere  was  very 
conventional.  The  Greek  novel  did  not  come  into  existence 
till  too  late ;  and,  when  it  came,  it  took  the  form  of  romance, 
concerning  itself  more  with  the  elaboration  of  sentiment  and 
•the  excitement  of  adventure  than  with  the  portraiture  of  real 
manners  and  actual  surroundings.  For  any  detailed  picture 
of  common  life,  like  that  which  would  be  given  of  our  own 
day  to  future  periods  by  the  domestic  novel,  we  look  to  ancient 
literature  in  vain.  Thus,  when  we  are  admitted  by  a  fortunate 
chance  into  the  intimacy  of  private  life,  as  we  are  by  some  of 
the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  or  by  the  letters  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  the  charm  of  the  picture  is  all  the  greater : 
and  so  it  is  with  the  epigrams  that  record  birthdays  and  bridals, 
the  toys  of  children,  the  concord  of  quiet  homes.  We  see  the 
house  of  the  good  man,1  an  abiding  rest  from  the  labours  of  a 
busy  life,  bountiful  to  all,  masters  and  servants,  who  dwell 
under  its  shelter,  and  extending  a  large  hospitality  to  the 
friend  and  the  stranger.  One  generation  after  another  grows  up 
in  it  under  all  good  and  gracious  influences ;  a  special  pro¬ 
vidence,  under  the  symbolic  forms  of  Cypris  Urania  or  Artemis 
the  Giver  of  Light,  holds  the  house  in  keeping,  and  each  new 
year  brings  increased  blessing  from  the  gods  of  the  household 
in  recompence  of  piety  and  duty.2  Many  dedications  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  humbler  life  of  the  country  cottager,  no 
man’s  servant  or  master,  happy  in  the  daily  labour  over  his 
little  plot  of  land,  his  corn-field  and  vineyard  and  coppice; 
of  the  fowler  with  his  boys  in  the  woods,  the  forester  and  the 
beekeeper,  and  the  fisherman  in  his  thatched  hut  on  the 
beach.3  And  in  these  contrasted  pictures  the  ‘wealth  that 
makes  men  kind’  seems  not  to  jar  with  the  ‘poverty  that 
lives  with  freedom.’4  Modern  poetry  dwells  with  more 
elaboration,  but  not  with  a  truer  or  more  delicate  feeling  than 
those  ancient  epigrams,  on  the  pretty  ways  of  children,  the 
freshness  of  school-days,  the  infinite  beauty  of  the  girl  as  she 

1  Anlh.  Pal.  ix.  649.  3  Ibid.  vi.  267.  280,  340. 

3  Ibid.  vi.  226,  vii.  156. 

4  Auvavac  to  teXooteIv  xocl  cptXavtlpioTEous  7E0tEtv,  Menand.,  AXtst?  fr.  7  ,  Anlh. 
Pal.  ix.  172. 
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passes  into  the  woman ;  or  even  such  slight  things  as  the 
school-prize  for  the  best  copy-hook,  and  the  child’s  doll  in  the 
well.1  A  shadow  passes  over  the  picture  in  the  complaint  of  a 
girl  sitting  indoors,  full  of  dim  thoughts,  while  the  boys  go  out 
to  their  games  and  enjoy  unhindered  the  colour  and  movement 
of  the  streets.2  But  this  is  the  melancholy  of  youth,  the 
shadow  of  the  brightness  that  passes  before  the  maiden’s  eyes 
as  she  sits,  sunk  in  day-dreams,  over  her  loom ; 3  it  passes  away 
again  in  the  portrait  of  the  girl  growing  up  with  the  sweet 
eyes  of  her  mother,  the  budding  rose  that  will  soon  unfold  its 
heart  of  flame;4  and  once  more  the  bride  renders  thanks  for 
perfect  felicity  to  the  gods  who  have  given  her  ‘  a  stainless 
youth  and  the  lover  whom  she  desired.’ 5  Many  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  dedicatory  epigrams  are  thanksgivings  after  the 
birth  of  children ;  in  one  a  wife  says  that  she  is  satisfied  with 
the  harmonious  life  that  she  and  her  husband  live  together, 
and  asks  no  further  good.6  Even  death  coming  at  the  end 
of  such  a  life  is  disarmed  of  terror.  In  one  of  the  most 
graceful  epitaphs  of  the  Roman  period7  the  dead  man  sums 
up  the  happiness  of  his  long  life  by  saying  that  he  never  had 
to  weep  for  any  of  his  children,  and  that  their  tears  over  him 
had  no  bitterness.  The  inscription  placed  by  Androtion  over 
the  yet  empty  tomb,  which  he  has  built  for  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children,  expresses  that  placid  acceptance  which  finds 
no  cause  of  complaint  with  life.8  Family  affection  in  an 
unbroken  home  ;  long  and  happy  life  of  the  individual,  and 
still  longer,  that  of  the  race  which  remains ;  the  calm  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  law  of  life  which  is  also  the  law  of  death,  and 
the  desire  that  life  and  death  alike  may  have  their  ordinary 
place  and  period,  not  breaking  use  and  wont ;  all  this  is  implied 
here  rather  than  expressed,  in  words  so  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  that  they  seem  to  have  fallen  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
into  verse.  Thus  too  in  another  epigram  the  dying  wife’s 
last  words  are  praise  to  the  gods  of  marriage  that  she  has  had 
even  such  a  husband,  and  to  the  gods  of  death  that  he  and 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  308,  ix.  326.  -  Ibid.  v.  297. 

3  Ibid-  vL  266-  ->  Ibid.  vi.  353,  v.  124. 

Ibid.  vi.  59.  6  Ibid.  vi.  209. 

7  Jbid-  vii-  260.  a  Ibid.  vii.  228. 
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their  children  survive  her.1  Or  again,  where  there  is  a  cry 
of  pain  over  severance,  it  is  the  sweetness  of  the  past  life  that 
makes  parting  so  bitter;  ‘what  is  there  but  sorrow,’  says 
Marathonis  over  the  tomb  of  Nicopolis,2  ‘for  a  man  alone 
upon  earth  when  his  wife  is  gone  ?  ’ 


IX 

‘  Even  this  stranger,  I  suppose,  prays  to  the  immortals  ’,  says 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssey,3  ‘  since  all  men  have  need  of  gods.’ 
When  the  Homeric  poems  were  written  the  Greek  temper  had 
already  formed  and  ripened ;  and  so  long  as  it  survived,  this 
recognition  of  religious  duty  remained  part  of  it.  The  deeper 
and  more  violent  forms  of  religious  feeling  were  indeed  always 
alien,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree  repugnant,  to  the  Greek 
peoples.  Mysticism,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had  no  place 
with  them;  demons  and  monsters  were  rejected  from  their 
humane  and  rationalised  mythology,  and  no  superstitious 
terrors  forced  them  into  elaboration  of  ritual.  There  was  no 
priestly  caste ;  each  city  and  each  citizen  approached  the  gods 
directly  at  any  time  and  place.  The  religious  life,  as  a  life 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  was  unknown  in 
Greece.  Even  at  Rome  the  perpetual  maidenhood  of  the 
Vestals  was  a  unique  observance ;  and  they  were  the  keepers 
of  the  hearth-fire  of  the  city,  not  the  intermediaries  between  it 
and  its  gods.  But  the  Vestals  have  no  parallel  in  Greek  life. 
Asiatic  rites  and  devotions,  it  is  true,  from  an  early  period 
obtained  a  foothold  among  the  populace  ;  but  they  were  either 
discountenanced,  or  by  being  made  part  of  the  civic  ritual 
were  disarmed  of  their  mystic  or  monastic  elements.  An 
epitaph  in  the  Anthology  commemorates  two  aged  priestesses 
as  having  been  happy  in  their  love  for  their  husbands  and 
children  ;4  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  Eastern  or  the 
medieval  sentiment  of  a  consecrated  life.  Thus,  if  Greek 
religion  did  not  strike  deep,  it  spread  wide  ;  and  any  one,  as 
he  thought  fit,  might  treat  his  whole  life,  or  any  part  of  it,  as 
a  religious  act.  And  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  555.  2  Ibid.  vii.  340. 

4  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  733 ;  cf.  also  v.  14  in  this  selection. 


a  Od.  >’i.  47. 
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observance  of  such  duties  in  a  reasonable  manner  was  proper 
in  itself,  besides  being  probably  useful  in  its  results ;  no 
gentleman,  if  we  may  so  translate  the  idea  into  modern  terms, 
would  fail  in  due  courtesy  to  the  gods.  That  piety  sometimes 
met  with  strange  returns  was  an  undoubted  fact,  but  that  it 
should  be  so  was  inexplicable  and  indeed  shocking  even  to  the 
least  superstitious  and  most  dispassionate  minds.1 

With  the  diffusion  of  a  popularised  philosophy  religious 
feeling  became  fainter  among  the  educated  classes,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  more  uncontrolled  in  the  lower  orders.  The 
immense  mass  of  dedicatory  epigrams  written  in  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  and  Roman  periods  are  in  the  main  literary  exercises, 
though  they  were  also  the  supply  of  a  real  and  living  demand. 
The  fashion  outlived  the  belief ;  even  after  the  suppression  of 
pagan  worship  scholars  continued  to  turn  out  imitations  of 
the  old  models.  One  book  of  the  Anthology  of  Agathias2 
consisted  entirely  of  contemporary  epigrams  of.  this  sort,  ‘  as 
though  dedicated  to  the  former  gods  ’.  But  of  epigrams  deal¬ 
ing  with  religion  in  its  more  intimate  sense  there  are,  as  one 
would  expect,  very  few  in  the  Anthology  until  we  come  to 
collections  of  Christian  poetry.  This  light  form  of  verse  was 
not  suited  to  the  treatment  of  the  deepest  subjects.  For 
the  religious  poetry  of  Greece  one  must  go  to  Pindar  and 
Sophocles. 

But  the  small  selection  given  here  throws  some  interesting 
light  on  Greek  thought  with  regard  to  sacred  matters.  Each 
business  of  life,  each  change  of  circumstance,  calls  for  worship 
and  offering.  The  sailor,  putting  to  sea  with  spring,  is  to  pay 
his  sacrifice  to  the  harbour-god,  a  simple  offering  of  cakes  or 
fish.3  The  seafarer  should  not  pass  near  a  great  shrine  without 
turning  aside  to  pay  it  reverence.4  The  traveller,  as  he  crosses 
a  hill-pass  or  rests  by  the  wayside  fountain,  is  to  give  the 
accustomed  honour  to  the  god  of  the  ground,  Pan  or  Hermes, 
or  whoever  holds  the  spot  in  special  protection.5  Each  shaded 
well  in  the  forest,  each  jut  of  cliff  on  the  shore,  has  its  tutelar 
deity,  if  only  under  the  form  of  the  rudely-carved  stake  set  in 

1  Cf.  Tliuc.  vii.  86. 

2  Anth.  Pal.  iv.  3,  11.  113-116.  3  Ibid.  vi.  105  ;  x.  14. 

4  P)id.  vi.  251  ;  cf.  v.  3  in  this  selection. 

5  App.  Plan.  227 ;  A  nth.  Pal.  x.  12. 
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a  little  garden  or  on  a  lonely  beach  where  the  sea-gulls  hover ; 
and  with  their  more  sumptuous  worship  the  houses  of  great 
gods,  all  marble  and  gold,  stand  overlooking  the  broad  valley 
or  the  shining  spaces  of  sea.1  Even  the  wild  thicket  has  its 
rustic  Pan,  to  whom  the  hunter  and  fowler  pray  for  success  in 
their  day’s  work,  and  the  image  of  Demeter  stands  by  the 
farmer’s  threshing-floor.2  And  yet  close  as  the  gods  come  in 
their  daily  dealings  with  men,  scorning  no  offering,  however 
small,  that  is  made  with  clean  hands,  finding  no  occasion  too 
trifling  for  their  aid,  there  is  a  yet  more  homely  worship  of 
‘little  gods’3  who  take  the  most  insignificant  matters  in  their 
charge.  These  are  not  mere  abstractions,  like  the  lesser  deities 
of  the  Latin  religion,  Bonus  Eventus,  Tutilina,  Iterduca  and 
Domiduca,  but  they  occupy  much  the  same  place-  in  worship. 
By  their  side  are  the  heroes,  the  saints  of  the  ancient  world, 
who  from  their  graves  have  some  power  of  hearing  and 
answering.  Like  the  saints,  they  belong  to  all  times,  from 
the  most  remote  to  the  most  recent.  The  mythical  Philo- 
pregmon,  a  shadowy  being  dating  back  to  times  of  primitive 
worship,  gives  luck  from  his  monument  on  the  roadside  U  the 
gate  of  Potidaea.4  But  the  traveller  who  had  prayed  to  him 
in  the  morning  as  he  left  the  town  might  pay  the  same  duty 
next  evening  by  the  tomb  of  Brasidas  in  the  market-place  of 
Amphipolis.5 

But  alongside  of  the  traditional  worship  of  these  multi¬ 
tudinous  and  multiform  deities,  a  grave  and  deep  religious 
sense  laid  stress  on  the  single  quality  of  goodness  as  being 
essentially  akin  to  divinity,  and  spoke  with  aversion  of  com¬ 
plicated  ritual  and  extravagant  sacrifice.  A  little  water  purifies 
the  good  man ;  the  whole  ocean  is  not  sufficient  to  wash  away 
the  guilt  of  the  sinner.6  ‘  Holiness  is  a  pure  mind  ’,  said  the 
inscription  over  the  doorway  of  a  great  Greek  temple.7  The 
sanctions  of  religion  were  not  indeed  independent  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  in  this  or  in  a  future  state.  But  the  highest 
Greek  teaching  never  laid  great  stress  on  these ;  and  even 
where  they  are  adduced  as  a  motive  for  good  living,  they  are 


1  App.  Plan.  291  ;  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  22,  119,  ix.  144,  x.  8,  10. 

2  Anth.  Pal.  x.  11,  vi.  98.  3  Ibid.  ix.  334. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  694.  6  Thuc.  v.  11  ;  Arist.  Eth.  y.  7. 

6  Anth.  Pal.  xiv.  71.  7  v.  15  in  this  selection. 
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always  made  secondary  to  the  excellence  of  piety  here  and 
in  itself.  Through  the  whole  course  of  Greek  thought  the 
belief  in  a  future  state  runs  in  an  undercurrent.  A  striking 
fragment  of  Sophocles 1  speaks  of  the  initiated  alone  as  being 
happy,  since  their  state  after  death  is  secure.  Plato,  while  he 
reprobates  the  teaching  which  would  make  men  good  in  view 
of  the  other  world,  and  insists  on  the  natural  excellence  of 
goodness  for  its  own  sake,  himself  falls  back  on  the  life  after 
death,  as  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  our  acts  here,  in  the 
visions,  ‘  no  fairy-tales  ’,2  which  seem  to  collect  and  reinforce 
the  arguments  of  the  Phctedo  and  the  Republic.  But  the 
ordinary  thought  and  practice  ignored  what  might  happen 
after  death.  Life  was  what  concerned  men  and  absorbed 
them;  it  seemed  sufficient  for  them  to  think  about  what 
they  knew  of.3  The  revolution  which  Christianity  brought 
into  men’s  way  of  thinking  as  regards  life  and  death  was  that 
it  made  them  know  more  certainly,  or  so  it  seemed,  about  the 
latter  than  about  the  former.  Who  knows,  Euripides  had  long- 
ago  asked,  if  life  be  not  death,  and  death  life  ?  and  the  new 
religion  answered  his  question  with  an  emphatic  affirmation 
that  it  was  so  ;  that  this  life  was  momentary  and  shadowy,  was 
but  a  death,  in  comparison  of  the  life  unchangeable  and  eternal. 

The  dedicatory  epigram  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
Greek  poetry.  Herodotus  quotes  verses  inscribed  on  offerings 
at  Thebes,  written  in  ‘  Cadmean  letters  ’,  and  dating  back  to  a 
mythical  antiquity ; 4  and  actual  dedications  are  extant  which 
are  at  least  as  early  as  600  B.c.5  In  this  earlier  period  the 
verses  generally  contained  nothing  more  than  a  bare  record  of 
the  act.  Even  at  a  later  date,  the  anathematic  epigrams  of 
Simonides  are  for  the  most  part  rather  stiff  and  formal  when 
set  beside  his  epitaphs.  His  nephew  Bacchylides  brought  the 
art  to  perfection,  if  it  is  safe  to  judge  from  a  single  flawless 
specimen.3  But  it  is  hardly  till  the  Alexandrian  period  that 


1  Fr.  anon.  719. 

2  oil  [j.c'vT0t  crot  ’AXxivou  ys  ctixdXoyov  spw,  Plato,  Rep.  614  B. 

To  £r[v  yap  fap-ev'  too  ffavstv  8'  arc sipta 

nd;  xt?  cpo(3Eixai  cpto$  XiTtslv  too’  rp ou. 

Enrip.  Phoenix,  fr.  9. 


4  Hdt.  v.  60,  61. 

8  See  Ivaibel,  Epigr.  Gr.  738-742. 


6  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  53. 
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the  dedication  has  elaborate  pains  bestowed  upon  it  simply  for 
the  feeling  and  expression  as  a  form  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  to 
this  period  that  the  mass  of  the  best  prayers  and  dedications 
belong. 

Ranging  as  they  do  over  the  whole  variety  of  human  action, 
these  epigrams  show  us  the  ancient  world  in  its  simplest  and 
most  pleasant  aspect.  Family  life  has  its  offerings  for  the 
birth  of  a  child,  for  return  from  travel,  for  recovery  from  sick¬ 
ness.  The  eager  and  curious  spirit  of  youth,  and  old  age  to 
which  nothing  hut  rest  seems  good,  each  offer  prayer  to  the 
guardians  of  the  traveller  or  of  the  home.1  The  most  numerous 
and  the  most  beautiful  are  those  where,  towards  the  end  of  life, 
dedications  are  made  with  thanksgiving  for  the  past  and  prayer 
for  what  remains.  The  Mediterranean  merchantman  retires  to 
his  native  town  and  offers  prayer  to  the  protector  of  the  city 
to  grant  him  a  quiet  age  there,  or  dedicates  his  ship,  to  dance 
no  more  ‘  like  a  feather  on  the  sea  ’,  now  that  its  master  has 
set  his  weary  feet  on  land.2  The  fisherman,  ceasing  his  labours, 
hangs  up  his  fish- spear  to  Poseidon,  saying,  c  Thou  knowest  I 
am  tired.’  The  old  hunter,  whose  hand  has  lost  its  suppleness, 
dedicates  his  nets  to  the  Nymphs,  as  all  that  he  has  to  give. 
The  market-gardener,  when  he  has  saved  a  competence,  lays 
his  worn  tools  before  Priapus  the  Garden-Keeper.  Heracles 
and  Artemis  receive  the  aged  soldier’s  shield  into  their  temples, 
that  it  may  grow  old  there  amid  the  sound  of  hymns  and  the 
dances  of  maidens.3  Quiet  peace,  as  of  the  greyness  of  a 
summer  evening,  is  the  desired  end. 

The  diffusion  of  Greece  under  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
as  at  a  later  period  the  diffusion  of  Rome  under  the  Empire, 
brought  with  the  decay  of  civic  spirit  a  great  increase  of 
humanity.  The  dedication  written  by  Theocritus  for  his  friend 
Nicias  of  Miletus4  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  gracious  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  rich  and  cultured  Greek  home,  of  the  happy 
union  of  science  and  art  with  harmonious  family  life  and 
kindly  helpfulness  and  hospitality.  Care  for  others  was  a 
more  controlling  motive  in  life  than  before.  The  feeling  grew 
that  we  all  are  one  family,  and  owe  each  other  the  service  and 


1  Anth.  Pal.  x.  6,  vi.  70. 

3  Ibid.  vi.  30,  25,  21,  178,  127. 


3  Ibid.  ix.  7,  vi.  70. 

4  Ibid.  vi.  337 ;  cf.  Theocr.  Idyl  xxii. 
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thoughtfulness  due  to  kinsfolk,  till  Menander  could  say  that 
true  life  was  living  for  others.1  In  this  spirit  the  sailor,  come 
safe  ashore,  offers  prayer  to  Poseidon  that  others  who  cross  the 
sea  may  be  as  fortunate ;  so  too,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
matter,  Pan  of  the  sea-cliff  promises  a  favourable  wind  to  all 
strangers  who  sail  by  him,  in  remembrance  of  the  pious  fisher¬ 
men  who  set  his  statue  there,  as  guardian  of  their  trawling- 
nets  and  eel-baskets.2 

In  revulsion  from  the  immense  accumulation  of  material 
wealth  in  this  period,  a  certain  refined  simplicity  was  then  the 
ideal  of  the  best  minds,  as  it  was  afterwards  in  the  early 
Roman  Empire,  as  it  is  in  our  own  day.  The  charm  of  the 
country  was,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  fully  realised ;  the  life 
of  gardens  became  a  passion,  and  hardly  less  so  the  life  of  the 
opener  air,  of  the  hill  and  meadow,  of  the  shepherd  and  hunter, 
the  farmer  and  fisherman.  The  rules  of  art,  like  the  demands 
of  heaven,  were  best  satisfied  with  small  and  simple  offerings. 
‘  The  least  of  a  little  ’ 3  was  sufficient  to  lay  before  gods  who 
had  no  need  of  riches;  and  as  the  art  of  the  epigrammatist 
grew  more  refined,  the  poet  took  pride  in  working  with  the 
slightest  materials.  The  husbandman  lays  a  handful  of  corn- 
ears  before  Demeter,  the  gardener  a  basket  of  ripe  fruit  at  the 
feet  of  Priapus ;  the  implements  of  their  craft  are  dedicated  by 
the  carpenter  and  the  goldsmith ;  the  young  girl  and  the  aged 
woman  offer  their  even  slighter  gift,  the  spindle  and  distaff,  the 
reel  of  wool,  and  the  rush- woven  basket.4  A  staff  of  wild-olive 
cut  in  the  coppice  is  accepted  by  the  lord  of  the  myriad- 
boughed  forest;  the  Muses  are  pleased  with  their  bunch  of 
roses  wet  with  morning  dew.5  The  boy  Daphnis  offers  his 
fawnskin  and  scrip  of  apples  to  the  great  divinity  of  Pan  ;6  the 
young  herdsman  and  his  newly-married  wife,  still  with  the 
rose-garland  on  her  hair,  make  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with 
a  cream  cheese  and  a  piece  of  honeycomb  to  the  mistress  of  a 
hundred  cities,  Aphrodite  with  her  house  of  gold.7  The  hard 
and  laborious  life  of  the  small  farmer  was  touched  with  some- 


1  Frag,  incert.  257,  tout’  eVct  to  ouy  IauTo>  £f[v  rj.ovov. 

Anth.  Pal.  x.  10,  24.  3  Ibid.  vi.  98,  ex  pixpiov  oXiytcrca. 

4  Ibid.  vi.  98,  102 ;  103,  92  ;  174,  247.  6  Ibid.  vi.  3,  336. 

6  Ibid.  vi.  177.  7  Ibid.  vi.  55  ;  cf.  vi.  119,  xii.  131. 
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thing  of  the  natural  magic  that  saturates  the  Georgies ;  ‘  rich 
with  fair  fleeces,  and  fair  wine,  and  fair  fruit  of  corn,’  and 
blessed  by  the  gracious  Seasons  whose  feet  pass  over  the  fur¬ 
rows.1  On  the  green  slope  Pan  himself  makes  solitary  music 
to  the  shepherd  in  the  divine  silence  of  the  hills.2  The  fancy 
of  three  brothers,  a  hunter,  a  fowler,  and  a  fisherman,  meeting 
to  make  dedication  of  the  spoils  of  their  crafts  to  the  country- 
god,  was  one  which  had  a  special  charm  for  epigrammatists ; 
it  is  treated  by  no  less  than  nine  poets,  whose  dates  stretch 
over  as  many  centuries.3  Sick  of  cities,  the  imagination  turned 
to  an  Arcadia  that  thenceforth  was  to  fill  all  poetry  with  the 
music  of  its  names  and  the  fresh  chill  of  its  pastoral  air  •  the 
lilied  banks  of  Ladon,  the  Erymanthian  water,  the  deep  wood¬ 
land  of  Pholoe  and  the  grey  steep  of  Cyllene.4  Nature  grew 
full  of  a  fresh  and  lovely  divinity.  A  spirit  dwells  under  the 
sea,  and  looks  with  kind  eyes  on  the  creatures  that  go  up  and 
down  in  its  depths ;  Artemis  flashes  by  in  the  rustle  of  the 
windswept  oakwood,  and  the  sombre  shade  of  the  pines  makes 
a  roof  for  Pan;  the  wild  hill  becomes  a  sanctuary,  for  ever 
unsown  and  unmown,  where  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  remote 
and  invisible,  feeds  his  immortal  flock  and  fulfils  Ins  desire.5 


X 

Though  the  section  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  dealing  with 
works  of  art,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  completely  lost,  we  have 
still  left  a  considerable  number  of  epigrams  which  come  under 
this  head.  Many  are  preserved  in  the  Planudean  Anthology. 
Many  more,  on  account  of  the  cross-division  of  subjects  that 
cannot  be  avoided  in  arranging  any  collection  of  poetry,  are 
found  in  other  sections  of  the  Palatine  Anthology.  It  was  a 
favourite  device,  for  example,  to  cast  a  criticism  or  eulogy  of 
an  author  or  artist  into  the  form  of  an  imaginary  epitaph ;  and 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  31,  98.  2  App.  Plan.  17  ;  cf.  Lucret.  v.  1387. 

3  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  11-16,  and  179-187.  The  poets  are  Leonidas  of  Tarentum, 

Alcaeus  of  Messene,  Antipater  of  Sidon,  Alexander,  Julius  Diocles,  Satyrus, 
Archias,  Zosimus  and  Julianus  Aegyptius. 

4  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  Ill,  App.  Plan.  188:  compare  Song  iii.  in  Milton’s 
Arcades. 

5  Anth.  Pal.  x.  8  ;  vi.  253,  268 ;  vi.  79. 
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this  was  often  actually  inscribed  on  a  monument,  or  beneath 
a  bust,  in  the  galleries  or  gardens  of  a  wealthy  virtuoso.  Thus 
the  sepulchral  epigrams  include  inscriptions  of  this  sort  on 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  Greek  literature. 
They  are  mainly  on  poets  and  philosophers  ;  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
the  great  tragedians  and  comedians,  the  long  roll  of  the  lyric 
poets,  most  frequently  among  them  Sappho,  Aleman,  Erinna, 
Archilochus,  Pindar,  and  the  whole  line  of  philosophers  from 
Thales  and  Anaxagoras  down  to  the  latest  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  Athens.  Often  in  those  epigrams  some  vivid  epithet 
or  fine  touch  of  criticism  gives  a  real  value  to  them  even  now ; 
the  ‘  frowning  towers  ’  of  the  Aeschylean  tragedy,  the  trumpet- 
note  of  Pindar,  the  wealth  of  lovely  flower  and  leaf,  crisp 
Acharnian  ivy,  rose  and  vine,  that  clusters  round  the  tomb  of 
Sophocles.1  Those  on  the  philosophers  are,  as  one  would 
expect,  generally  of  inferior  quality. 

Many  again  are  to  be  found  among  the  miscellaneous  section 
of  epideictic  epigrams.  Instances  which  deal  with  literature 
directly  are  the  noble  lines  of  Alpheus  on  Homer,  the  interesting- 
epigram  on  the  authorship  of  the  Phaedo,  the  lovely  couplet  on 
the  bucolic  poets.2  Some  are  inscriptions  for  libraries  or  collec¬ 
tions;3  others  are  on  particular  works  of  art.  Among  these 
last,  epigrams  on  statues  or  pictures  dealing  with  the  power  of 
music  are  specially  notable;  the  conjunction,  in  this  way,  of 
the  three  arts  seems  to  have  given  peculiar  pleasure  to  the 
refined  and  eclectic  culture  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period. 
The  contest  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  the  piping  of  Pan  to  Echo, 
and  the  celebrated  subject  of  the  Faun  listening  for  the  sound 
of  his  own  flute,4  are  among  the  most  favourite  and  the  most 
gracefully  treated  of  this  class.  Even  more  beautiful,  however, 
than  these,  and  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  finest  ‘  sonnets 
on  pictures  ’  of  modern  poets,  is  the  epigram  ascribed  to  Theo¬ 
critus,  and  almost  certainly  written  for  a  picture,5  which  seems 
to  place  the  whole  world  of  ancient  pastoral  before  our  eyes. 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  39,  34,  21,  22.  2  Ibid.  ix.  97,  358,  205. 

3  Of.  iv.  1  in  tliis  selection. 

4  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  696,  App.  Plan.  8,  225,  226,  244. 

5  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  433.  On  this  epigram  Jacobs  says,  Frigide  hoc  carmen 
interpretantur  qui  illud  tabulae  pictae  adscriptum  fuisse  existimant.  But  the 
art  of  poems  on  pictures,  which  flourished  to  an  immense  degree  in  the 
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The  grouping  of  the  figures  is  like  that  in  the  famous  Venetian 

s  oral  of  Gior0ione  ;  in  both  alike  are  the  shadowed  grass, 
the  slim  pipes,  the  hand  trailing,  upon  the  viol-string.  But 
the  execution  has  the  matchless  simplicity,  the  incredible 
purity  of  outline,  that  distinguishes  Greek  work  from  that  of 
all  other  races. 

A  different  view  of  art  and  literature,  and  one  which  adds 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  feeling  about 

them,  is  given  by  another  class  of  pieces,  the  irrisory  epigrams 
of  the  Anthology.  Then,  as  now,  people  were  amused  by  bad 
and  bored  by  successful  artists,  and  delighted  to  laugh  at  both ; 

then,  as  now,  the  life  of  the  scholar  or  the  artist  had  its  meaner 
side,  and  lent  itself  easily  to  ridicule  from  without,  to  jealousy 
and  discontent  from  within.  The  air  rang  with  jeers  at  the 
portrait-painter  who  never  got  a  likeness,  the  too  facile  com¬ 
poser  whose  body  was  to  be  burned  on  a  pile  of  five-and-twenty 
chests  all  filled  with  his  own  scores,  the  bad  grammar  of  the 
grammarian,  the  supersubtie  logic  and  the  cumbrous  technical 
language  of  the  metaphysician,  the  disastrous  fertility  of  the 
authors  of  machine-made  epics.* 1  The  poor  scholar  had  become 
proverbial ;  living  in  a  garret  where  the  very  mice  were  starved, 
teaching  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  for  an  uncertain 
pittance,  glad  to  buy  a  dinner  with  a  dedication,  and  gradually 
petrifying  in  the  monotony  of  a  thousand  repetitions  of  stock 
passages  and  lectures  to  empty  benches.2  Land  and  sea 
swarmed  with  penniless  grammarians.3  The  epigrams  of 
Palladas  of  Alexandria  bring  before  us  vividly  the  miseries 
of  a  schoolmaster.  Those  of  Callimachus  shew  with  as  painful 
clearness  how  the  hatred  of  what  was  bad  in  literature  might  end 
in  embittering  the  whole  nature.4  Many  epigrams  are  extant 
which  indicate  that  much  of  a  scholar’s  life,  even  when  he  had 
not  to  earn  bitter  bread  on  the  stairs  of  patrons,  was  wasted  in 
laborious  pedantry  or  in  personal  jealousies  and  recriminations.5 


Alexandrian  and  later  periods,  had  not  then  been  revived.  One  can  fancy 
the  same  note  being  made  hundreds  of  years  hence  on  some  of  Rossetti’s 
sonnets. 

1  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  215,  133,  143,  354,  136. 

3  Ibid.  vi.  303,  ix.  174,  vi.  310;  cf.  also  x.  35  in  this  selection. 

3  Ibid.  xi.  400.  4  Compare  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  43  with  ix.  565. 

8  Ibid.  xi.  140,  142,  275. 
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Of  epigrams  on  individual  works  of  art  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much.  Their  numbers  must  have  been  enormous.  The 
painted  halls  and  colonnades,  common  in  all  Greek  towns,  had 
their  stories  told  in  verse  below ;  there  was  hardly  a  statue  or 
picture  of  any  note  that  was  not  the  subject  of  a  short  poem. 
A  collected  series  of  works  of  art  had  its  corresponding  series 
of  epigrams.  The  Anthology  includes,  among  other  lists,  a 
description  of  nineteen  subjects  carved  in  relief  on  the  pedestals 
of  the  columns  in  a  temple  at  Cyzicus,  and  another  of  seventy- 
three  bronze  statues  which  stood  in  the  great  hall  of  a  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Constantinople.1  Any  celebrated  work  like  the 
Niobe  of  Praxiteles,  or  the  bronze  heifer  of  Myron,  was  the 
practising-ground  for  every  tried  or  untried  poet,  seeking  new 
praise  for  some  cleverer  conceit  or  neater  turn  of  language  than 
had  yet  been  invented.  Especially  was  this  so  with  the  trifling 
art  of  the  decadence  and  its  perpetual  round  of  childish  Loves  : 
Love  ploughing,  Love  holding  a  fish  and  a  flower  as  symbols  of 
his  sovereignty  over  sea  and  land,  Love  asleep  on  a  pepper- 
castor,  Love  blowing  a  torch,  Love  grasping  or  breaking  the 
thunderbolt,  Love  with  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  quiver,  a  trident, 
a  club,  a  drum.2  Enough  of  this  class  of  epigrams  are  extant 
to  be  perfectly  wearisome,  were  it  not  that,  like  the  engraved 
gems  from  which  their  subjects  are  principally  taken,  they 
are  all,  however  trite  in  subject  or  commonplace  in  workman¬ 
ship,  wrought  in  the  same  beautiful  material,  in  that  language 
which  is  to  all  other  languages  as  a  gem  to  an  ordinary  pebble. 

From  these  sources  we  are  able  to  collect  a  body  of  epigrams 
which  in  a  way  cover  the  field  of  ancient  art  and  literature. 
Sometimes  they  preserve  fragments  of  direct  criticism,  verbal  or 
real.  We  have  epigrams  on  fashions  in  prose  style,  on  con¬ 
ventional  graces  of  rhetoric,  on  the  final  disappearance  of  ancient 
music  in  the  sixth  century.3  Of  art-criticism  in  the  modern 
sense  there  is  but  little.  The  striking  epigram  of  Parrhasius, 
on  the  perfection  attainable  in  painting,4  is  almost  a  solitary 
instance.  Pictures  and  statues  are  generally  praised  for  their 
actual  or  imagined  realism.  Silly  stories  like  those  of  the 
birds  pecking  at  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  or  the  calf  who  went  up 


1  Anlh.  Pal.  ii.,  iii.  2  App.  Plan.  200,  207,  208,  209,  214,  215,  250. 

3  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  141,  142,  144,  157  ;  vii.  571.  4  iv.  46  in  this  selection. 
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to  suck  the  bronze  cow  of  Myron,  represent  the  general  level 
of  the  critical  faculty.  Even  Aristotle,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  who  represents  the  most  finished  Greek  criticism,  places 
the  pleasure  given  by  works  of  art  in  the  recognition  by  the 
spectator  of  things  which  he  has  already  seen.  ‘  The  reason 
why  people  enjoy  seeing  pictures  is  that  the  spectators  learn 
and  infer  what  each  object  is ;  this,  they  say,  is  so  and  so  ; 
while  if  one  has  not  seen  the  thing  before,  the  pleasure  is  pro¬ 
duced  not  by  the  imitation,  — or  by  the  art,  for  he  uses  the  two 
terms  convertibly — ‘but  by  the  execution,  the  colour,  or  some 
such  cause.  1  And  Plato  (though  on  this  subject  one  can 
never  be  quite  sure  that  Plato  is  serious)  talks  of  the  graphic 
arts  as  three  times  removed  from  realities,  being  only  employed 
to  make  copies  or  semblances  of  the  external  objects  which  are 
themselves  the  copies  or  shadows  of  the  ideal  truth  of  things.2 
So  far  does  Greek  thought  seem  to  have  been  from  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  art  which  is  nearer  truth  than  nature  is,  which 
nature  itself  indeed  tries  with  perpetual  striving,  and  ever  in¬ 
complete  success,  to  copy,  which,  as  Aristotle  does  in  one  often 
quoted  passage  admit  with  regard  to  poetry,  has  a  higher  truth 
and  a  deeper  seriousness  than  that  of  actual  things. 

But  this  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  critical  faculty, 
even  where  fully  present,  may  be  overpowered  by  the  rhetorical 
impulse;  and  of  all  forms  of  poetry  the  epigram  has  the 
greatest  right  to  be  fanciful.  ‘  This  is  the  Satyr  of  Diodorus ; 
if  you  touch  it,  it  will  awake ;  the  silver  is  asleep,’ 3 — obviously 
this  play  of  fancy  has  nothing  to  do  with  serious  criticism. 
And  of  a  really  serious  feeling  about  art  there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  as  in  the  pathos  of  the  sculptured  Ariadne,  happy  in 
sleeping  and  being  stone,  and  even  more  strongly  in  the  lines 
on  the  picture  of  the  Faun,  which  have  the  very  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.11 

Two  epigrams  above  all  deserve  special  notice ;  one  almost 
universally  known,  that  written  by  Callimachus  on  his  dead 
friend,  the  poet  Heraclitus  of  Halicarnassus  ;  the  other,  no  less 
noble,  though  it  has  not  the  piercing  tenderness  of  the  first,  by 
Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  the  great  astronomer,  upon  his  own 


1  Poet.  1448  b.  15-20. 

3  App.  Plan.  248. 


2  Republic,  x.  597. 

4  App.  Plan.  146,  244. 
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science,  a  science  then  not  yet  divorced  from  art  and  letters. 
The  picture  touched  by  Callimachus  of  that  ancient  and 
brilliant  life,  where  two  friends,  each  an  accomplished  scholar, 
each  a  poet,  saw  the  summer  sun  set  in  their  eager  talk,  and 
listened  through  the  dusk  to  the  singing  nightingales,  is  a 
more  exquisite  tribute  than  all  other  ancient  writings  have 
given  to  the  imperishable  delight  of  literature,  the  mingled 
charm  of  youth  and  friendship,  and  the  first  stirring  of  the 
blood  by  poetry,  and  the  first  lifting  of  the  soul  by  philosophy.1 2 
And  on  yet  a  further  height,  above  the  nightingales,  under  the 
solitary  stars  alone,  Ptolemy  as  he  traces  the  celestial  orbits  is 
lifted  above  the  touch  of  earth,  and  recognises  in  man’s  mortal 
and  ephemeral  substance  a  kinship  with  the  eternal.  Man 
did  eat  angels'  food :  he  opened  the  doors  of  heaven } 

XI 

That  the  feeling  for  Nature  is  one  of  the  new  developments 
of  the  modern  spirit,  is  one  of  those  commonplaces  of  criticism 
which  express  vaguely  and  loosely  a  general  impression 
gathered  from  the  comparison  of  ancient  with  modern  poetry. 
Like  most  of  such  generalisations  it  is  not  of  much  value 
unless  defined  more  closely ;  and  as  the  definition  of  the  rule 
becomes  more  accurate,  the  exceptions  and  limitations  to  be 
made  grow  correspondingly  numerous.  The  section  which  is 
here  placed  under  this  heading  is  obviously  different  from  any 
'collection  which  could  be  made  of  modern  poems,  professing  to 
deal  with  Nature  and  not  imitated  from  the  Greek.  But 
when  we  try  to  analyse  the  difference,  we  find  that  the  word 
Nature  is  one  of  the  most  ambiguous  possible.  Man’s  relation 
to  Nature  is  variable  not  only  from  age  to  age,  and  from  race 
to  race,  but  from  individual  to  individual,  and  from  moment  to 
moment.  And  the  feeling  for  Nature,  as  expressed  in  literature, 
varies  not  only  with  all  these  variations  but  with  other  factors 
as  well,  notably  with  the  prevalent  mode  of  poetical  expression, 
and  with  the  condition  of  the  other  arts.  The  outer  world  lies 
before  us  all  alike,  with  its  visible  facts,  its  demonstrable  laws, 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  80.  Cf.  In  Memoriam,  xxiii. 

2  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  577  ;  notice  especially  D-jtr];  jupAapai  apPpoab];. 
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Natura  daeclala  rerum  ;  but  with  each  of  us  the  species  ratioque 
naturae,  the  picture  presented  by  the  outer  world  and  the 
meaning  that  underlies  it,  are  created  in  our  own  minds,  the 
one  by  the  apprehensions  of  our  senses  (and  the  eye  sees  what 
it  brings  the  power  to  see),  the  other  by  our  emotions,  our 
imagination,  our  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  as  all  these 
are  affected  by  the  pageant  of  things,  and  affect  it  in  turn. 
And  in  no  case  can  we  express  in  words  the  total  impression 
made  upon  us,  but  only  that  amount  of  it  for  which  we  possess 
a  language  of  sufficient  range  and  power  and  flexibility.  For 
an  impression  has  permanence  and  value — indeed  one  may  go 
further  and  say  has  reality — only  in  so  far  as  it  is  fixed  and 
recorded  in  language,  whether  in  the  language  of  words  or  that 
of  colours,  forms,  and  sounds. 

First  in  the  natural  order  comes  that  simply  sensuous  view 
of  the  outer  world,  where  combination  and  selection  have  as  yet 
little  or  no  part.  Objects  are  distinct  from  one  another,  each 
creates  a  single  impression,  and  the  effect  of  each  is  summed  up 
in  a  single  phrase.  The  ‘  constant  epithet  ’  of  early  poetry  is  a 
survival  of  this  stage  of  thought;  nature  is  a  series  of  things, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  special  note ;  ‘  green  grass,  c  wet 
water.’  Here  the  feeling  for  Nature  likewise  is  simple  and 
sensuous ;  the  pleasure  of  shade  and  cool  water  in  summer,  of 
soft  grass  to  lie  on,  of  the  flowers  and  warm  sunshine  of  spring. 

Then  out  of  this  infancy  of  feeling  rises  the  curiosity  of 
childhood  ;  no  longer  content  with  noting  and  recording  the 
obvious  aspects  of  Nature,  man  observes  and  inquires  and  pays 
attention.  The  more  attention  is  paid,  the  more  is  seen :  and 
an  immense  growth  follows  in  the  language  of  poetry.  To  ex¬ 
press  the  feeling  for  nature  description  becomes  necessary,  and 
this  again  involves,  in  order  that  the  work  may  not  be  endless, 
selection  and  composition. 

Again,  upon  this  comes  the  sentimental  feeling  for  Nature, 
a  sort  of  sympathy  created  by  interest  and  imagination.  Among 
early  races  this,  like  other  feelings,  expresses  itself  in  the  forms 
of  mythology,  and  half  personifies  the  outer  world,  giving  the 
tree  her  Dryad  and  the  fountain  her  Nymph,  making  Pan  and 
Echo  meet  in  the  forest  glade.  When  the  mythological  instinct 
has  ceased  to  be  active,  it  results  in  sentimental  description, 
sometimes  realistic  in  detail,  sometimes  largely  or  even  vholly 
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conventional.  It  has  always  in  it  something  of  a  reaction, 
real  or  affected,  from  crowds  and  the  life  of  cities,  an  attempt 
to  regain  simplicity  by  isolation  from  the  complex  fabric  of 
society. 

Once  more,  the  feeling  for  Nature  may  go  deeper  than  the 
senses  and  the  imagination,  and  become  moral.  The  outer 
world  is  then  no  more  a  spectacle  only,  hut  the  symbol  of 
a  meaning,  the  embodiment  of  a  soul.  Earth,  the  mother  and 
fostress,  receives  our  sympathy  and  gives  us  her  own.  The 
human  spirit  turns  away  from  itself  to  seek  sustenance  from 
the  mountains  and  the  stars.  The  whole  outer  universe 
becomes  the  visible  and  sensible  language  of  an  ideal  essence ; 
and  dawn  or  sunset,  winter  or  summer,  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  sacrament. 

There  is  over  and  above  all  these  another  sense  in  which  we 
may  speak  of  the  feeling  for  Nature ;  and  in  regard  to  poetry  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  But  it  no  longer  follows, 
like  the  rest,  a  sort  of  law  of  development  in  human  nature  gener¬ 
ally  ;  it  is  confined  to  art,  and  among  the  arts  is  eminent  in 
poetry  beyond  the  rest.  This  is  the  romantic  or  magical  note. 
It  cannot  be  analysed,  perhaps  it  cannot  be  defined ;  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  all  attempted  definitions  of  poetry  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  impossibility  of  their  including  this  final  quality, 
which,  like  some  volatile  essence,  escapes  the  moment  the  phial 
is  touched.  In  the  poetry  of  all  ages,  even  in  the  periods 
where  it  has  been  most  intellectual  and  least  imaginative 
come  sudden  lines  like  the  Cette  obscure  clarU  qui  tornbe  des  ttoilcs 
of  Corneille,  like  the  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main  of 
Thomson,  where  the  feeling  for  Nature  cannot  be  called  moral, 
and  yet  stirs  us  like  the  deepest  moral  criticism  upon  life, 
rising  as  far  beyond  the  mere  idealism  of  sentiment  as  it  does 
beyond  the  utmost  refinement  of  realistic  art. 

In  all  these  different  forms  the  feeling  for  Nature  may  be 
illustrated  from  Greek  poetry;  but  the  broad  fact  remains 
that  Nature  on  the  whole  has  a  smaller  part  than  it  has  with 
modern  poets.  Descriptive  pieces  are  executed  in  a  slighter 
manner,  and  on  the  whole  with  a  more  conventional  treatment. 
Landscapes,  for  example,  are  always  a  background,  never 
(or  hardly  ever)  the  picture  itself.  The  influence  of  mytho¬ 
logy  on  art  was  so  overwhelming  that,  down  to  the  last,-  it 
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determined  the  treatment  of  many  subjects  where  we  should 
now  go  more  directly  to  the  things  themselves.  Especially  is 
this  so  with  what  has  been  described  as  the  moral  feeling  for 
nature.  Among  ‘the  unenlightened  swains  of  Pagan  Greece,’ 
as  Wordsworth  says,  the  deep  effect  of  natural  beauty  on  the 
mind  was  expressed  under  the  forms  of  a  concrete  symbolism, 
a  language  to  which  literature  had  grown  so  accustomed  that 
they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  break  free  from 
it.  The  appeal  indeed  from  man  to  Nature,  and  especially  the 
appeal  to  Nature  as  knowing  more  about  man’s  destiny  than  he 
knows  himself,  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  poets.  But  this 
feeling  is  sentimental,  not  moral ;  and  with  them  too  ‘  some¬ 
thing  far  more  deeply  interfused  ’  stirred  the  deepest  sources  of 
emotion.  The  music  of  Pan,  at  which  the  rustle  of  the  oak- 
wood  ceases  and  the  waterfall  from  the  cliff  is  silent  and  the 
faint  bleating  of  the  sheep  dies  away,1  is  the  expression  in  an 
ancient  language  of  the  spirit  of  Nature,  fixed  and  embodied 
by  the  enchanting  touch  of  art. 

Of  the  epigrams  which  deal  primarily  with  the  sensuous 
feeling  for  Nature,  the  most  common  are  those  on  the  delight 
of  summer,  rustling  breezes  and  cold  springs  and  rest  under 
the  shadow  of  trees.  In  the  ardours  of  midday  the  traveller  is 
guided  from  the  road  over  a  grassy  brow  to  an  ice-cold  spring 
that  gushes  out  of  the  rock  under  a  pine ;  or  lying  idly  on  the 
soft  meadow  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  plane,  is  lulled  by  the 
whispering  west  wind  through  the  branches,  the  monotone  of 
the  cicalas,  the  faint  sound  of  a  far-off  shepherd’s  pipe  floating- 
down  from  the  hills ;  or  looking  up  into  the  heart  of  the  oak, 
sees  the  dim  green  roof,  layer  upon  layer,  mount  and  spread 
and  shut  out  the  sky.2  Or  the  citizen,  leaving  the  glare  of 
town,  spends  a  country  holiday  on  strewn  willow-boughs  with 
wine  and  music,3  as  in  that  most  perfect  example  of  the  poetry 
of  a  summer  day,  the  Thalysia  of  Theocritus.  Down  to  a  late 
Byzantine  period  this  form  of  poetry,  the  nearest  approach  to 
pure  description  of  nature  in  the  old  world,  remained  alive  , 
as  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Arabius  of  the  view  from  a  villa 
on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  with  its  gardens  set  between 


1  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  823.  2  App.  Plan.  230,  227 ;  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  71. 

3  vi.  28  in  this  selection. 
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wood  and  sea,  where  the  warbling  of  birds  mingled  with  the 
distant  songs  of  the  ferrymen.1  Other  landscape  poems,  as 
they  may  he  called,  remarkable  for  their  clear  and  vivid 
portraiture,  are  that  of  Mnasalcas,2  the  low  shore  with  its  bright 
surf,  and  the  temple  with  its  poplars  round  which  the  sea-fowl 
hover  and  cry,  and  that  of  Anyte,3  the  windy  orchard-close 
near  the  grey  colourless  coast,  with  the  well  and  the  Hermes 
standing  over  it  at  the  crossways.  But  such  epigrams  always 
stop  short  of  the  description  of  natural  objects  for  their  own 
sake,  for  the  mere  delight  in  observing  and  speaking  about 
them.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  Greek  poetry  makes 
to  this  is  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  Sophocles,4  describing 
the  shiver  that  runs  through  the  leaves  of  a  poplar  when  all 
the  other  trees  stand  silent  and  motionless. 

The  descriptions  of  Nature  too  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  slightly 
sketched,  hut  kept  subordinate  to  a  human  relation.  The 
brilliance  and  loveliness  of  spring  is  the  background  for  the 
picture  of  the  sailor  again  putting  to  sea,  or  the  husbandman 
setting  his  plough  at  work  in  the  furrow ;  the  summer  woods 
are  a  resting-place  for  the  hot  and  thirsty  traveller ;  the 
golden  leaves  of  autumn  thinning  in  the  frosty  night,  making 
haste  to  be  gone  before  the  storms  of  rough  November,  are 
a  frame  for  the  boy  beneath  them.5  The  life  of  earth  is  rarely 
thought  of  as  distinct  from  the  life  of  man.  It  is  so  in  a  few 
late  epigrams.  The  complaint  of  the  cicala,  torn  away  by 
shepherds  from  its  harmless  green  life  of  song  and  dew  among 
the  leaves,  and  the  poem  bidding  the  blackbird  leave  the 
dangerous  oak,  where,  with  its  breast  against  a  spray,  it  pours 
out  its  clear  music,6  are  probably  of  Roman  date ;  another  of 
uncertain  period  but  of  great  beauty,  an  epitaph  on  an  old 
bee-keeper  who  lived  alone  on  the  hills  with  the  high  woods 
and  pastures  for  his  only  neighbours,  contrasts  with  a  strangely 
modern  feeling  the  perpetuity  of  nature  and  the  return  of  the 
works  of  spring  with  the  brief  life  of  man  that  ends  once  for 
all  on  a  cold  winter  night.7 

Between  the  simply  sensuous  and  the  deep  moral  feeling 

1  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  C67.  2  Ibid.  ix.  333.  3  Ibid.  ix.  314. 

4  Aegeus,  fr.  24  ;  cf.  the  celebrated  simile  in  Hyperion,  beginning,  As 
when  upon  a  tranced  summer  night. 

5  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  138.  c  Ibid.  ix.  373.  87.  *  Ibid.  vii.  717. 
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for  nature  lies  the  broad  field  of  pastoral.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  pastoral  poetry;  but  it 
must  be  noted  in  passing  that  it  does  not  imply  of  necessity 
any  deep  love.,  and  still  less  any  close  observation,  of  nature. 
It  looks  on  nature,  as  it  looks  on  human  life,  through  a  medium 
of  art  and  sentiment ;  and  its  treatment  of  nature  depends  less 
on  the  actual  world  around  it  than  on  the  prevalent  art  of  the 
time.  Greek  art  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  representation 
of  the  human  figure,  and  even  there  preferred  the  abstract 
form  and  the  rigid  limitations  of  sculpture ;  and  the  poetry  that 
saw,  as  it  were,  through  the  eyes  of  art  sought  above  all  things 
simplicity  of  composition  and  clearness  of  outline.  The  scanty 
vocabulary  of  colour  in  Greek  poetry,  so  often  noticed,  is  a 
special  and  patent  example  of  this  difference  in  the  spirit  with 
which  Nature  was  regarded.  As  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  cor¬ 
responds,  in  its  wealth  and  intricacy  of  decoration,  to  the 
illuminations  and  tapestries  of  the  middle  ages,  so  the  epigrams 
given  under  this  section  constantly  recall  the  sculptured  reliefs 
and  the  engraved  gems  of  Greek  art. 

But  any  such  general  rules  must  be  taken  with  their  excep¬ 
tions.  As  there  is  a  risk  of  reading  modern  sentiment  into 
ancient  work,  and  even  of  fixing  on  the  startling  modernisms 
that  occur  in  Greek  poetry,1  and  dwelling  on  them  till  they 
assume  an  exaggerated  importance,  so  there  is  a  risk  perhaps 
as  great  of  slurring  over  the  inmost  quality,  the  poetry  of  the 
poetry,  where  it  has  that  touch  of  romance  or  magic  that  sets 
it  beyond  all  our  generalisations.  The  magical  charm  is  just 
what  cannot  be  brought  under  any  rules ;  it  is  the  result  less 
of  art  than  of  instinct,  and  is  almost  independent  of  time 
and  place.  The  lament  of  the  swallow  in  an  Alexandrian 
poet 2  touches  the  same  note  of  beauty  and  longing  that  Keats 
drew  from  the  song  of  the  nightingale ;  the  couplet  of  Satyrus, 
where  echo  repeats  the  lonely  cry  of  the  birds,3  is,  however 
different  in  tone,  as  purely  romantic  as  the  opening  lines  of 
Christabel. 


1  A  curious  instance  is  in  an  epigram  by  Mnasalcas  ( Anth .  Pal.  vii,  194), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  evening  hymn  (rocvEarapov  upvov)  of  the  grasshopper. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  written  in  the  third  century  b.c. 

2  Pamphilus  in  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  57.  3  App.  Plan.  153. 
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Though  fate  and  death  make  a  dark  background  against 
which  the  brilliant  colouring  of  Greek  life  glitters  out  with 
heightened  magnificence,  the  comedy  of  men  and  manners 
occupies  an  important  part  of  their  literature,  and  Aristophanes 
and  Menander  are  as  intimately  Greek  as  Sophocles.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  what  we  gain  in  our  knowledge  of  Greece 
from  the  preserved  comedies  of  Aristophanes ;  and  if  we  follow 
the  best  ancient  criticism,  we  must  conclude  that  in  Menander 
we  have  lost  a  treasury  of  Greek  life  that  cannot  be  replaced. 
Quintilian,  speaking  at  a  distance  from  any  national  or  con¬ 
temporary  prejudice,  uses  terms  of  him  such  as  we  should  not 
think  unworthy  of  Shakespeare.1  These  Attic  comedians  were 
the  field  out  of  which  epigrammatists,  from  that  time  down  to 
the  final  decay  of  literature,  drew  some  of  their  graver  and 
very  many  of  their  lighter  epigrams.  Of  the  convivial  epi¬ 
grams  in  the  Anthology  a  number  are  imitated  from  extant 
fragments  of  the  New  Comedy ;  one  at  least2  transfers  a  line  of 
Menander’s  unaltered ;  and  short  fragments  of  both  Menander 
and  Diphilus  are  included  in  the  Anthology  as  though  not 
materially  differing  from  epigrams  themselves.3 

Part  of  this  section  might  be  classed  with  the  criticism  of 
life  from  the  Epicurean  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  convivial 
epigrams  are  purely  unreflective ;  they  speak  only  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  the  frank  joy  in  songs  and  wine  and 
roses,  at  a  vintage-revel,  or  in  the  chartered  licence  of  a  public 
festival,  or  simply  without  any  excuse  but  the  fire  in  the  blood, 
and  without  any  conclusion  but  the  emptied  jar.4  Some  bring 
in  a  flash  of  more  vivid  colour  where  Eros  minsdes  with 
Bromius,  and,  on  a  bright  spring  day,  Rose-flower  crosses  the 
path,  carrying  her  fresh-blown  roses.5  Others,  through  their 
light  surface,  show  a  deeper  feeling,  a  claim  half  jestingly  but 
half  seriously  made  for  dances  and  lyres  and  garlands  as 
things  deeply  ordained  in  the  system  of  nature,  a  call  on  the 
disconsolate  lover  to  be  up  and  drink,  and  rear  his  drooping 


1  Omnem  vitae  imaginem  expressit  .  .  .  omnibus  rebus,  personis,  adfectibus 
accommodatus :  see  the  whole  passage,  Inst.  Rhet.  x.  i.  69-72. 

2  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  286.  3  Ibid.  xi.  438,  439. 

4  Ibid.  v.  134,  135  ;  xi.  1.  5  Ibid.  v.  81  ;  xi.  64. 
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head,  and  not  lie  down  in  the  dust  while  he  is  yet  alive.1 
Some  in  complete  seriousness  put  the  argument  for  happiness 
with  the  full  force  of  logic  and  sarcasm.  £  All  the  ways  of  life 
are  pleasant  cries  J ulianus  in  reply  to  the  weariness  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  earlier  poet ; 2  ‘  in  country  or  town,  alone  or 
among  fellow-men,  dowered  with  the  graciousness  of  wife  and 
children,  or  living  on  in  the  free  and  careless  life  of  youth  ;  all 
is  well,  live  !  ’  And  the  answer  to  melancholy  has  never  been 
put  in  a  concrete  form  with  finer  and  more  penetrating  wit 
than  in  the  couplet  of  Lucian  on  the  man  who  must  needs  be 
sober  when  all  were  drinking,  and  so  appeared  in  respect  of  his 
company  to  be  the  one  drunk  man  there.3 

It  is  here  that  the  epigrams  of  comedy  reach  their  high- 
water  mark  ;  in  contrast  to  them  is  another  class  in  which  the 
lightness  is  a  little  forced  and  the  humour  touches  cynicism. 
In  these  the  natural  brutality  of  the  Roman  mind  makes  the 
Latin  epigram  heavier  and  keener-pointed ;  the  greater  number 
indeed  of  the  Greek  epigrams  of  this  complexion  are  of  the 
Roman  period ;  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  directly  imitated 
from  Martial  and  Juvenal,  though  possibly  in  some  cases  it  is 
the  Latin  poet  who  is  the  copyist. 

Though  they  are  not  actually  kept  separate — nor  indeed 
would  a  complete  separation  be  possible — the  heading  of  this 
section  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  distinguishes  the  <7up.7TOTixa,  the 
epigrams  of  youth  and  pleasure,  from  the  <7x.ojtttix.oc,  the  witty 
or  humorous  verses  which  have  accidentally  in  modern  English 
come  almost  to  absorb  the  full  signification  of  the  word  epi¬ 
gram.  The  latter  come  principally  under  two  heads  :  one,  where 
the  point  of  the  epigram  depends  on  an  unexpected  verbal 
turn,  the  other,  where  the  humour  lies  in  some  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  statement.  Or  these  may  be  combined ;  in  some  of  the 
best  there  is  an  accumulation  of  wit,  a  second  and  a  third 
point  coming  suddenly  on  the  top  of  the  first.4 

Perhaps  the  saying,  so  often  repeated,  that  ancient  humour 
was  simpler  than  modern,  rests  on  a  more  sufficient  basis  than 
most  similar  generalisations ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  single 
criterion  of  the  difference  between  one  age  and  another  more 


1  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  270 ;  xii.  50. 

3  Ibid.  xi.  429. 


2  Ibid.  ix.  446. 

4  Cf.  ibid.  xi.  85,  143. 
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easy  and  certain  of  application,  where  the  materials  for  apply¬ 
ing  it  exist,  than  to  compare  the  things  that  seem  amusing  to 
them.  A  certain  foundation  of  humour  seems  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  inheritance  of  mankind,  hut  on  it  different  periods  build 
differently.  The  structure  of  a  Greek  joke  is  generally  very 
simple;  more  obvious  and  less  highly  elliptical  in  thought 
than  the  modem  type,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably 
more  subtle  than  the  wit  of  the  middle  ages.  There  was  a 
store  of  traditional  jests  on  the  learned  professions,  law,  astro¬ 
logy,  medicine — the  last  especially  ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  were,  from  their  first  beginning,  the  subject  of 
much  pleasantry.  Any  popular  reputation,  in  painting,  music, 
literature,  gave  material  for  facetious  attack ;  and  so  did  any 
bodily  defect,  even  those,  it  must  be  added,  which  we  think  of 
now  as  exciting  pity  or  as  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.1  Many 
of  these  jokes,  which  even  then  may  have  been  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  are  still  current.  The  serpent  that  bit  a  Cappadocian 
and  died  of  it,  the  fashionable  lady  whose  hair  is  all  her  own, 
and  paid  for,2  are  instances  of  this  simple  form  of  humour  that 
has  no  beginning  nor  end.  Some  Greek  jests  have  an  Irish 
inconsequence,  some  the  grave  and  logical  monstrosity  of 
American  humour. 

Naive,  crude,  often  vulgar ;  such  is  the  general  impression 
produced  by  the  mass  of  these  lighter  epigrams.  The  bulk 
of  them  are  of  late  date  ;  and  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world 
was  running  low  when  its  vers  de  sociitA  reached  no  higher 
level  than  this.  Of  course  they  can  only  be  called  poetry  by 
a  large  stretch  of  courtesy.  In  a  few  instances  the  work  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  art  by  a  curious  Dutch  fidelity  and  min¬ 
ute  detail.  In  one  given  in  this  selection,3  a  great  poet  has 
bent  to  this  light  and  trivial  style.  The  high  note  of  Simon¬ 
ides  is  as  clear  and  certain  here  as  in  his  lines  on  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae  or  in  the  cry  of  grief  over  the  young  man  dead 
in  the  snow-clogged  surf  of  the  Saronic  sea.  With  such  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  only  touch  of  poetry  is  where  a  graver  note 
underlies  their  light  insolence.  ‘Drink  with  me,’  runs  the 
Greek  song,  ‘  be  young  with  me  ;  love  with  me,  wear  garlands 
with  me ;  be  mad  with  me  in  my  madness ;  I  will  be  serious 


1  Of.  Anth.  Pal.,  xi.  342,  404. 


2  Ibid.  xi.  6S,  237. 


3  Infra,  x.  5. 
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with  you  in  your  seriousness.’ 1  And  so  behind  the  flutes  and 
flowers  change  comes  and  the  shadow  of  fate  stands  waiting, 
and  through  the  tinkling  of  the  rose-hung  river  is  heard  in 
undertone  the  grave  murmur  of  the  sea. 


XIII 

For  over  all  Greek  life  there  lay  a  shadow.  Man,  a  weak 
and  pitiable  creature,  lay  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  a  grim 
and  ironic  power  that  went  its  own  way  careless  of  him,  or 
only  interfered  to  avenge  its  own  slighted  majesty.  ‘  God  is 
always  jealous  and  troublesome’;  such  is  the  reflection  which 
Herodotus,  the  pious  historian  of  a  pious  age,  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks.2  Punishment  will  sooner 
or  later  follow  sin ;  that  is  certain ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  that  the  innocent  will  not  be  involved  with  the  guilty, 
or  that  offence  will  not  be  taken  where  none  was  meant.  The 
law  of  laesa  majestas  was  executed  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
universe  with  unrelenting  and  undiscriminating  severity.  Fate 
seemed  to  take  a  sardonic  pleasure  in  confounding  expectation, 
making  destruction  spring  out  of  apparent  safety,  and  filling 
life  with  dramatic  and  memorable  reversals  of  fortune. 

And  besides  the  bolts  launched  by  fate,  life  was  as  surely 
if  more  slowly  weighed  down  by  the  silent  and  ceaseless  tide 
of  change  against  which  nothing  stood  fixed  or  permanent,  and 
which  swept  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  things  away  the 
soonest.  The  garland  that  blooms  at  night  withers  by  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  strength  of  man  and  the  beauty  of  woman  are  no 
longer-lived  than  the  frail  anemone,  the  lily  and  violet  that 
flower  and  fall.3  Sweetness  is  changed  to  bitterness ;  where 
the  rose  has  spread  her  cup,  one  goes  by  and  the  brief  beauty 
passes  ;  returning,  the  seeker  finds  no  rose,  but  a  thorn.  Swifter 
than  the  flight  of  a  bird  through  the  air  the  light-footed  Hours 
pass  by,  leaving  nothing  but  scattered  petals  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  youth  and  spring.4  The  exhortation  to  use  the  brief 


1  Athenaeus,  695,  d. 

2  to  ffsiov  Tcav  cp-frovspdv  ts  xa't  tapa/joSs;,  Hdt.  i.  32. 

*  Anth.  Pal.  v.  74,  118.  4  Ibid.  xi.  53 ;  xii.  32,  234. 
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space  of  life,  to  realise  and,  so  far  as  that  may  he,  to  perpetuate 
in  action  the  whole  of  the  overwhelming  possibilities  crowded 
into  a  minute’s  space1  comes  with  a  passion  like  that  of 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets.  ‘  On  this  short  day  of  frost  and  sun  to 
sleep  before  evening  ’  is  the  one  intolerable  misuse  of  life.2 
Sometimes  the  feeling  is  expressed  with  the  vivid  passion  of  a 
lyric  : — 1  To  what  profit  ?  for  thou  wilt  not  find  a  lover  among 
the  dead,  0  girl  ’ ; 3  sometimes  with  the  curiously  impersonal 
and  incomparably  direct  touch  that  is  peculiar  to  Greek,  as  in 
the  verses  by  Antipater  of  Sidon,4  that  by  some  delicate  magic 
crowd  into  a  few  words  the  fugitive  splendour  of  the  waning 
year,  the  warm  lingering  days  and  sharp  nights  of  autumn,  and 
the  brooding  pause  before  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  make  the 
whole  masque  of  the  seasons  a  pageant  and  metaphor  of  the 
lapse  of  life  itself.  Or  a  later  art  finds  in  the  harsh  moralis- 
ation  of  ancient  legends  the  substance  of  sermons  on  the 
emptiness  of  pleasure  and  the  fragility  of  loveliness ;  and  the 
bitter  laugh  over  the  empty  casket  of  Pandora  5  comes  from  a 
heart  wrung  with  the  sorrow  that  beauty  is  less  strong  than 
time.  Nor  is  the  burden  of  these  poems  only  that  pleasant 
things  decay ;  rather  that  in  nothing  good  or  bad,  rich  or  mean, 
is  there  permanence  or  certitude,  but  everywhere  and  without 
selection  Time  feeds  oblivion  with  decay  of  things.  All  things 
flow  and  nothing  abides ;  shape  and  name,  nature  and  fortune 
yield  to  the  dissolving  touch  of  time.6 

Even  then  the  world  was  old.  The  lamentations  over  de¬ 
cayed  towns  and  perished  empires  remind  us  that  the  distance 
which  separates  the  age  of  the  Caesars  from  our  own  is  in  relation 
to  human  history  merely  a  chapter  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  volume.  Then,  no  less  than  now,  men  trod  daily  over 
the  ruins  of  old  civilisations  and  the  monuments  of  lost  races. 
One  of  the  most  striking  groups  of  poems  in  the  Anthology  is 
the  long  roll  of  the  burdens  of  dead  cities ;  Troy,  Delos,  My¬ 
cenae,  Argos,  Ampliipolis,  Corinth,  Sparta.7  The  depopulation 
of  Greece  brought  with  it  a  foreshadowing  of  the  wreck  of  the 
whole  ancient  world.  With  the  very  framework  of  human  life 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  472.  2  Ibid.  xi.  25  ;  xii.  50. 

3  Ibid.  v.  85.  *  Ibid.  xi.  37. 

5  Ibid.  x.  71.  6  Ibid.  ix.  51. 

7  Ibid.  vii.  705,  723  ;  ix.  28,  101-4,  151-6,  408. 
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giving  way  daily  before  their  eyes,  men  grew  apt  to  give  up 
the  game.  The  very  instability  of  all  things,  once  established 
as  a  law,  brought  a  sort  of  rest  and  permanence  with  it ;  ‘  there 
is  nothing  strictly  immutable’,  they  might  have  said,  ‘but 
mutability.  Thus  the  law  of  change  became  a  permanent 
thread  in  mortal  affairs,  and,  with  the  knowledge  that  all  the 
old  round  would  be  gone  over  again  by  others,  grew  the 
sense  that  in  the  acceptance  of  this  law  of  nature  there 
was  involved  a  conquest  of  nature,  an  overcoming  of  the 
world. 

D or  the  strength  of  Fate  was  not  otherwise  to  be  contended 
with,  and  its  grim  irony  went  deeper  than  human  reach. 
Nemesis  was  merciless;  an  error  was  punished  like  a  crime, 
and  the  more  confident  you  had  been  that  you  were  right,  the 
more  severe  was  the  probable  penalty.  But  it  was  part  of 
Fate’s  malignity  that,  though  the  offender  was  punished,  though 
Justice  took  care  that  her  own  interests  were  not  neglected  nor 
her  own  majesty  slighted,  even  where  a  humane  judge  would 
have  shrunk  from  inflicting  a  disproportionate  penalty,1  yet 
for  the  wronged  one  himself  she  provided  no  remedy;  he 
suffered  at  his  own  risk.  For  falseness  in  friendship,  for  scorn 
of  poverty,  for  wanton  cruelty  and  torture,  the  wheel  of  for¬ 
tune  brought  round  some  form  of  retribution,  but  the  suf¬ 
ferers  were  like  pieces  swept  off  the  board,  once  and  for  all. 

And  Fate  seemed  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  eluding 
anticipation  and  constructing  dramatic  surprises.  Through 
all  Greek  literature  this  feeling  shows  itself;  and  later  epi¬ 
grams  are  full  of  incidents  of  this  sort,  recounted  and  moralised 
over  with  the  wearisomeness  of  a  tract,  stories  sometimes  ob¬ 
viously  invented  with  an  eye  to  the  moral,  sometimes  merely 
silly,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  becoming  imaginative.  The 
contrast  of  a  youth  without  means  to  indulge  its  appetites  and 
an  age  without  appetites  to  exhaust  its  means  ;  the  story  of 
the  poor  man  who  found  treasure  and  the  rich  man  who  hanged 
himself;  the  fable  of  the  vine’s  revenge  upon  the  goat,  are 
typical  instances  of  the  prosaic  epigram.2  The  noble  lines  in¬ 
scribed  upon  the  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes 3  are  an  example 
of  the  vivid  imaginative  touch  lighting  up  a  sufficiently  obvious 


1  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  269. 


2  Ibid.  ix.  138,  44,  75.  3  ix.  19  in  this  selection. 
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theme  for  the  rhetorician.  Under  the  walls  of  Troy,  long  ages 
past,  the  son  of  the  Dawn  had  fallen  under  Achilles’  terrible 
spear  ;  yet  now  morning  by  morning  the  goddess  salutes  her  son 
and  he  makes  answer,  while  Thetis  is  childless  in  her  sea-halls, 
and  the  dust  of  Achilles  moulders  silently  in  the  Trojan  plain. 
The  Horatian  maxim  of  nulli  satis  cautum  recurs  in  the  story 
of  the  ship,  that  had  survived  its  sea-perils,  burnt  at  last  as  it 
lay  on  shore  near  its  native  forest,  and  finding  the  ocean  less 
faithless  than  the  land.1  In  a  different  vein  is  the  sarcastic 
praise  of  Fortune  for  her  exaltation  of  a  worthless  man  to  high 
honour,  c  that  she  might  shew  her  omnipotence  ’.2  At  the 
root  of  all  there  is  the  sense,  born  of  considering  the  flux  of 
things  and  the  tyranny  of  time,  that  man  plays  a  losing  game, 
and  that  his  only  success  is  in  refusing  to  play.  For  the  busy 
and  idle,  for  the  fortunate  and  unhappy  alike,  the  sun  rises  one 
morning  for  the  last  time  ;3  he  only  is  to  be  congratulated  who 
is  done  with  hope  and  fear ; 4  how  short-lived  soever  he  be  in 
comparison  with  the  world  through  which  he  passes,  yet  no 
less  through  time  Fate  dries  up  the  holy  springs,  and  the 
mighty  cities  of  old  days  are  undecipherable  under  the  green 
turf ; 5  it  is  the  only  wisdom  to  acquiesce  in  the  forces,  however 
ignorant  or  malign  in  their  working,  that  listen  to  no  protest 
and  admit  no  appeal,  that  no  force  can  affect,  no  subtlety  elude, 
no  calculation  predetermine. 


XIV 

Of  these  prodigious  natural  forces  the  strongest  and  the 
most  imposing  is  Death.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Greek  genius 
had  its  fullest  scope  and  most  decisive  triumph ;  and  here  it 
is  that  we  come  upon  the  epigram  in  its  inmost  essence  and 
utmost  perfection.  ‘  Waiting  to  see  the  end  ’  as  it  always  did, 
the  Greek  spirit  pronounced  upon  the  end  when  it  came  with 
a  swiftness,  a  tact,  a  certitude  that  leave  all  other  language 
behind.  For  although  Latin  and  not  Greek  is  pre-eminently 
and  without  rival  the  proper  and,  one  might  almost  say,  the 
native  language  of  monumental  inscription,  yet  the  little  differ- 


1  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  106. 

4  Ibid.  ix.  172 ;  xi.  282. 


-  Ibid.  ix.  530.  s  Ibid.  ix.  8. 

5  Ibid.  ix.  101,  257. 
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ence  that  fills  inscriptions  with  imagination  and  beauty,  and 
will  not  be  content  short  of  poetry,  is  in  the  Greek  temper 
alone.  The  Roman  sarcophagus,  square  hewn  of  rock,  and 
bearing  on  it,  incised  for  immortality,  the  haughty  lines  of 
rolling  Republican  names,  represents  to  us  with  unequalled 
power  the  abstract  majesty  of  human  States  and  the  glory  of 
law  and  government ;  and  the  momentary  pause  in  the  steady 
current  ot  the  life  of  Rome,  when  one  citizen  dropped  out  of 
rank  and  another  succeeded  him,  brings  home  to  us  with 
crushing  effect,  like  some  great  sentence  of  Tacitus,  the  brief 
and  transitory  worth  of  a  single  life.  Qui  apicem  gessisti,  mors 
joerfecit  tua  ut  essent  ovinia  brevia,  lionos  fama  virtusque,  gloria 
atquc  ingenium 1 — words  like  these  have  a  melancholy  majesty 
that  no  other  human  speech  has  known ;  nor  can  any  greater 
depth  of  pathos  be  reached  than  is  in  the  two  simple  words 
Bene  merenti  on  a  hundred  Roman  tombs.  But  the  Greek 
mind  here  as  elsewhere  came  more  directly  than  any  other 
face  to  face  with  the  truth  of  things,  and  the  Greek  genius 
kindled  before  the  vision  of  life  and  death  into  a  clearer  flame. 
The  sepulchral  reliefs  show  us  many  aspects  of  death ;  in  all  of 
the  best  period  there  is  a  common  note,  mingled  of  a  grave 
tenderness,  simplicity,  and  reserve.  The  quiet  figures  there 
take  leave  of  one  another  with  the  same  grace  that  their  life 
had  shown.  There  is  none  of  the  horror  of  darkness,  none  of 
the  ugliness  of  dying ;  with  calm  faces  and  undisordered  rai¬ 
ment  they  rise  from  their  seats  and  take  the  last  farewell.  But 
the  sepulchral  verses  show  us  more  clearly  how  deep  the  grief 
was  that  lay  beneath  the  quiet  lines  of  the  marble  and  the 
smooth  cadence  of  the  couplets.  They  cover  and  fill  the  whole 
range  of  emotion  :  household  grief,  and  pain  for  the  dead  baby 
or  the  drowned  lover,  and  the  bitter  parting  of  wife  and  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  chill  of  distance  and  the  doubt  of  the  unknown 
nether  world ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  bright  and  brief  space 
of  life,  and  the  merciless  continuity  of  nature,  and  the  resolution 
of  body  and  soul  into  the  elements  from  which  they  came ;  and 
the  uselessness  of  Death’s  impatience,  and  the  bitter  cry  of  a 
life  gone  like  spilt  water ;  and  again,  comfort  out  of  the  grave, 


1  From  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
Augur  and  Flamen  Dialis,  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal. 
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perpetual  placidity,  ‘  holy  sleep  and  earth’s  gratitude  to  her 
children,  and  beyond  all,  dimly  and  lightly  drawn,  the  flowery 
meadows  of  Persephone,  the  great  simplicity  and  rest  of  the 
other  world,  and  far  away  a  shadowy  and  beautiful  country  to 
which  later  men  were  to  give  the  name  of  Heaven. 

The  famous  sepulchral  epigrams  of  Simonides  deserve  a  word 
to  themselves;  for  in  them,  among  the  most  finished  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  greatest  period  of  Greece,  the  art  not  only  touches 
its  highest  recorded  point,  but  a  point  beyond  which  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  art  should  go.  They  stand  with  the  odes  of 
Pindar  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  as  the  symbols  of  per¬ 
fection  in  literature ;  not  only  from  the  faultlessness  of  their 
form,  but  from  their  greatness  of  spirit,  the  noble  and  simple 
thought  that  had  then  newly  found  itself  so  perfect  a  language 
to  commemorate  the  great  deeds  which  it  inspired.  Foremost 
among  them  are  those  on  the  men  whose  fame  they  can  hardly 
exalt  beyond  the  place  given  them  by  history ;  on  the  three 
hundred  of  Thermopylae,  the  Athenian  dead  at  Marathon,  the 
Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  dead  at  Plataea.1  ‘  0  stranger, 
tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here  obeying  their  orders  ’ 
— the  words  have  grown  so  famous  that  it  is  only  by  sudden 
flashes  we  can  appreciate  their  greatness.  No  less  noble  are 
others  somewhat  less  widely  known :  on  the  monument  erected 
by  the  city  of  Corinth  to  the  men  who,  when  all  Greece  stood 
as  near  destruction  as  a  knife’s  edge,  helped  to  win  her  freedom 
at  Salamis ;  on  the  Athenians,  slain  under  the  skirts  of  the 
Euboean  hills,  who  lavished  their  young  and  beautiful  lives  for 
Athens ;  on  the  soldiers  who  fell,  in  the  full  tide  of  Greek 
glory,  at  the  great  victory  on  the  Eurymedon.2  In  all  the 
epitaphs  of  this  class  the  thought  of  the  city  swallows  up 
individual  feeling ;  for  the  city’s  sake,  that  she  may  be  free 
and  great,  men  offer  their  death  as  freely  as  their  life ;  and  the 
noblest  end  for  a  life  spent  in  her  service  is  to  die  in  the 
moment  of  her  victory.  The  funeral  speech  of  Pericles  dwells 
with  all  the  amplitude  of  rhetoric  on  the  glory  of  such  a  death ; 
‘having  died  they  are  not  dead’  are  the  simpler  words  of 
Simonides.3 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  249,  251,  253;  Aristides,  ii.  511. 

2  Aristides,  ii.  512  ;  App.  Plan.  26  ;  Antli.  Pal.  vii.  258. 

3  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  251  ;  Thuc.  ii.  41-43. 
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Not  less  striking  than  these  in  their  high  simplicity  are 
his  epitaphs  on  private  persons:  that  which  preserves  the 
fame  of  the  great  lady  who  was  not  lifted  np  to  pride,  Arche- 
dice  daughter  of  Hippias;  that  on  Theognis  of  Sinope,  so 
piercing  and  yet  so  consoling  in  its  quiet  pathos,  or  that  on 
Brotachus  of  Gortyn,  the  trader  who  came  after  merchandise 
and  found  death;  the  dying  words  of  Timomachus  and  the 
eternal  memory  left  to  his  father  day  by  day  of  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  his  dead  child ;  the  noble  apostrophe  to  mount 
Geraneia,  where  the  drowned  and  nameless  sailor  met  his 
doom,  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  long 
roll  of  poems  on  seafarers  lost  at  sea.1  In  all  of  them  the 
foremost  quality  is  their  simplicity  of  statement.  There  are 
no  superlatives.  The  emotion  is  kept  strictly  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  neither  expressed  nor  denied.  Great  minds  of  later 
ages  sought  a  justification  of  the  ways  of  death  in  denying 
that  it  brought  any  reasonable  grief.  To  the  cold  and  pro¬ 
found  thought  of  Marcus  Aurelius  death  is  ‘  a  natural  thing, 
like  roses  in  spring  or  harvest  in  autumn’.2  But  these  are 
the  words  of  a  strange  language.  The  feeling  of  Simonides 
is  not,  like  theirs,  abstract  and  remote;  he  offers  no  justifica¬ 
tion,  because  none  is  felt  to  be  needed  where  the  pain  of  death 
is  absorbed  in  the  ardour  of  life. 

That  great  period  passed  away ;  and  in  those  which  follow 
it,  the  sepulchral  inscription,  while  it  retains  the  old  simplicity, 
descends  from  those  heights  into  more  common  feelings,  lets 
loose  emotion,  even  dallies  with  the  ornaments  of  grief.  The 
sorrow  of  death  is  spoken  of  freely ;  nor  is  there  any  poetry 
more  pathetic  than  those  epitaphs  which,  lovely  in  their 
sadness,  commemorate  the  lost  child,  the  sundered  lovers,  the 
disunited  life.  Among  the  most  beautiful  are  those  on  children  : 
on  the  baby  that  just  lived,  and,  liking  it  not,  went  away 
again  before  it  had  known  good  or  evil ; 3  on  the  children  of 
a  house  all  struck  down  in  one  day  and  buried  in  one  grave ; 4 
on  the  boy  whom  his  parents  could  not  keep,  though  they  held 
both  his  little  hands  in  theirs,  led  downward  by  the  Angel  of 
Death  to  the  unsmiling  land.5  Then  follows  the  keener  sad- 


1  Thuc.  vi.  59  ;  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  509,  254,  513,  496.  2  Mare.  Aur.  iv.  44. 

3  Kaibel,  576.  4  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  474.  5  iii.  33  in  this  selection. 
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ness  of  the  young  life,  spared  till  it  opened  into  flower  only  to 
be  cut  down  before  noon ;  the  girl  who,  sickening  for  her  baby- 
brother,  lost  care  for  her  playmates,  and  found  no  peace  till 
she  went  to  rejoin  him;1  the  boy  of  twelve,  with  whom  his 
father,  adding  no  words  of  lamentation,  lays  his  whole  hope  in 
the  grave;2  the  cry  of  the  mourning  mother  over  her  son, 
Bianor  or  Anticles,  an  only  child  laid  on  the  funeral  pyre 
before  an  only  parent’s  eyes,  leaving  dawn  thenceforth  clis- 
adorned  of  her  sweetness,  and  no  comfort  in  the  sun.°  More 
piercing  still  in  their  sad  sweetness  are  the  epitaphs  on  young 
wives :  on  Anastasia,  dead  at  sixteen,  in  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  over  whom  the  ferryman  of  the  dead  must  needs 
mingle  his  own  with  her  father’s  and  her  husband’s  tears ;  on 
Atthis  of  Cnidos,  the  wife  who  had  never  left  her  husband 
till  this  the  first  and  last  sundering  came ;  on  Paulina  of 
Ravenna,  holy  of  life  and  blameless,  the  young  bride  of  the 
physician  whose  skill  could  not  save  her,  but  whose  last 
testimony  to  her  virtues  has  survived  the  wreck  of  the  centuries 
that  have  made  the  city  crumble  and  the  very  sea  retire.* 4 
The  tender  feeling  for  children  mingles  with  the  bitter  grief 
at  their  loss,  a  touch  of  fancy,  as  though  they  were  flowers 
plucked  by  Persephone  to  be  worn  by  her  and  light  up  the 
greyness  of  the  underworld.  Cleodicus,  dead  before  the 
festival  of  his  third  birthday,  when  the  child’s  hair  was  cut 
and  he  became  a  boy,  lies  in  his  little  coffin ;  but  somewhere 
by  unknown  Acheron  a  shadow  of  him  grows  fair  and  strong 
in  youth,  though  he  never  may  return  to  earth  again.5 

With  the  grief  for  loss  comes  the  piercing  cry  over  crushed 
beauty.  One  of  the  early  epitaphs,  written  before  the  period 
of  the  Persian  wars,  is  nothing  but  this  cry :  ‘  pity  him  who 
was  so  beautiful  and  is  dead.’6  In  the  same  spirit  is  the 
fruitless  appeal  so  often  made  over  the  haste  of  Death ;  mais 
que  te  nuysoit  elle  en  vie,  rnort  ?  Was  he  not  thine,  even  had 
he  died  an  old  man  ?  says  the  mourner  over  Attalus.7  A 
subject  whose  strange  fascination  drew  artist  after  artist  to 
repeat  it,  and  covered  the  dreariness  of  death  as  with  a  glimmer 
of  white  blossoms,  was  Death  the  Bridegroom,  the  maiden 

1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  662.  2  Ibid.  vii.  453. 

3  Ibid.  vii.  261,  466.  4  Ibid.  vii.  600  ;  Kaibel,  204  B,  596. 

5  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  482,  483.  6  Kaibel,  1  A.  7  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  671. 
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taken  away  from  life  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  made  complete. 
Again  and  again  the  motive  is  treated  with  delicate  profusion 
of  detail,  and  lingering  fancy  draws  out  the  sad  likeness 
between  the  two  torches  that  should  hold  such  a  space  of 
lovely  life  between  them,1  now  crushed  violently  together  and 
mingling  their  fires.  Already  the  bride-bed  was  spread  with 
saffron  in  the  gilded  chamber;  already  the  flutes  were  shrill 
by  the  doorway  and  the  bridal  torches  were  lit,  when  Death 
entered,  masked  as  a  reveller,  and  the  hymeneal  song  suddenly 
changed  into  the  death-dirge;  and  while  the  kinsfolk  were 
busy  about  another  fire,  Persephone  lighted  her  own  torch  out 
of  their  hands ;  with  hardly  an  outward  change — as  in  a  pro¬ 
cessional  relief  on  a  sarcophagus — the  bridal  train  turns  and 
moves  to  the  grave  with  funeral  lights  flaring  through  the 
darkness  and  sobbing  voices  and  wailing  flutes.2 

As  tender  in  their  fancy  and  with  a  higher  note  of  sincerity 
in  their  grief  are  the  epitaphs  on  young  mothers,  dead  in  child¬ 
birth  :  Athenais  of  Lesbos,  the  swift-fated,  whose  cry  Artemis 
was  too  busy  with  her  woodland  hounds  to  hear;  Polyxena, 
wife  of  Archelaus,  not  a  years  wife  nor  a  month’s  mother,  so 
short  was  all  her  time ;  Prexo,  wife  of  Theocritus,  who  takes 
her  baby  with  her,  content  with  this,  and  gives  blessings  from 
her  grave  to  all  who  will  pray  with  her  that  the  boy  she  leaves 
on  earth  may  live  into  a  great  old  age.3  Here  tenderness  out¬ 
weighs  sorrow ;  in  others  a  bitterer  grief  is  uttered,  the  grief 
of  one  left  alone,  forsaken  and  cast  off  by  all  that  had  made 
life  sweet;  where  the  mother  left  childless  among  women  has 
but  the  one  prayer  left,  that  she  too  may  quickly  go  whence 
she  came,  or  where  the  morbid  imagination  of  a  mourner  over 
many  deaths  invents  new  self-torture  in  the  idea  that  her 
very  touch  is  mortal  to  those  whom  she  loves,  and  that  fate 
has  made  her  the  instrument  of  its  cruelty ;  or  where  Theano, 
dying  alone  in  Phocaea,  sends  a  last  cry  over  the  great  gulfs  of 
sea  that  divide  her  from  her  husband,  and  goes  down  into  the 
night  with  the  one  passionate  wish  that  she  might  have  but 
died  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his  hand.4 

Into  darkness,  into  silence :  the  magnificent  brilliance  of 


1  Propertius,  IV.  xii.  46. 

3  Ibid.  vi.  348,  vii.  167,  163. 


Anth.  Pal.  vii.  182,  185,  711,  712. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  466,  ix.  254,  vii.  735. 
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that  ancient  world,  its  fulness  of  speech  and  action,  its 
copiousness  of  life,  made  the  contrast  more  sudden  and  ap¬ 
palling  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  only  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
brightness  was  a  little  dimmed  and  the  tide  of  life  did  not  run 
so  full,  that  the  feeling  grew  up  which  regarded  death  as  the 
giver  of  rest.  With  a  last  word  of  greeting  to  the  bright  earth 
the  dying  man  departs,  as  into  a  mist.1  In  the  cold  shadows 
underground  the  ghost  will  not  be  comforted  by  ointments  and 
garlands  lavished  on  the  tomb ;  though  the  clay  covering  be 
drenched  with  wine,  the  dead  man  will  not  drink.2  On  an 
island  of  the  Aegean,  set  like  a  gem  in  the  splendid  sea,  the 
boy  lying  under  earth,  far  away  from  the  sweet  sun,  asks  a 
word  of  pity  from  those  who  go  up  and  down,  busy  in  the 
daylight,  past  his  grave.  Paula  of  Tarentum,  the  brief-fated, 
cries  out  passionately  of  the  stone  chambers  of  her  night,  the 
night  that  has  hidden  her.  Samian  girls  set  up  a  monument 
over  their  playfellow  Cretliis,  the  chatterer,  the  story-teller, 
whose  lips  will  never  open  in  speech  again.  Musa,  the  singing- 
girl,  blue-eyed  and  sweet-voiced,  suddenly  lies  voiceless,  like  a 
stone.3  With  a  jarring  shock,  as  of  closed  gates,  the  grave 
closes  over  sound  and  colour ;  moved  round  in  Earth’s  diurnal 
course  with  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

Even  thus  there  is  some  little  comfort  in  lying  under  known 
earth ;  and  the  strangeness  of  a  foreign  grave  adds  a  last  touch 
to  the  pathos  of  exile.  The  Eretrians,  captured  by  the  Persian 
general  Datis,  and  sent  from  their  island  home  by  endless 
marches  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  pine  in  the  hot  Cissian  plains, 
and  with  their  last  voice  from  the  tomb  send  out  a  ureetiim  to 

O  o 

the  dear  and  distant  sea.4  The  Athenian  laid  in  earth  by  the 
far  reaches  of  Nile,  and  the  Egyptian  whose  tomb  stands  by  a 
village  of  Crete,  though  from  all  places  the  descent  to  the 
house  of  Hades  is  one,  yet  grieve  and  fret  at  their  strange 
resting-places.5  No  bitterer  pang  can  be  added  to  death  than 
for  the  white  bones  of  the  dead  to  lie  far  away,  washed  by 
chill  rains,  or  mouldering  on  a  strange  beach  with  the  scream¬ 
ing  seagulls  above  them.6 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  566.  2  Ibid.  xi.  8. 

3  Kaibel,  190;  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  700,  459;  C.  I.  G.,  6261. 

4  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  256,  259.  5  Ibid.  vii.  477,  x.  3. 

6  Ibid.  vii.  225,  285. 
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This  last  aspect  of  death  was  the  one  upon  which  the  art  of 
the  epigrammatist  lavished  its  utmost  resources.  From  first  to 
last  the  Greeks  were  a  seafaring  people,  and  death  at  sea  was 
always  present  to  them  as  a  common  occurrence.  The  Medi¬ 
terranean  was  the  great  highway  of  the  world’s  journeying  and 
traffic.  All  winter  through,  travel  almost  ceased  on  it  except 
for  those  who  could  not  avoid  it,  and  whom  desire  of  gain  or 
urgence  of  business  drove  forth  across  stormy  and  perilous 
waters ;  with  spring  there  came,  year  by  year,  a  sort  of 
breaking-up  of  the  frost,  and  the  seas  were  all  at  once  covered 
with  a  swarm  of  shipping.  From  Egypt  and  Syria  fleets  bore 
the  produce  of  the  East  westward ;  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
galleys  came  laden  with  the  precious  ores  of  Spain  and  Britain; 
through  the  Propontis  streamed  the  long  convoys  of  corn-ships 
from  the  Euxine  with  their  loads  of  wheat.  Across  the  Aegean 
from  island  to  island,  along  its  shores  from  port  to  port,  ran 
continually  the  tide  of  local  commerce,  the  crowds  of  tourists 
and  emigrants,  the  masses  of  people  and  merchandise  drawn 
hither  and  thither  in  the  track  of  armies,  or  bound  to  and  from 
shows  and  festivals  and  markets.  The  fishing  industry,  at 
least  in  the  later  Greek  period,  employed  the  whole  population 
of  small  islands  and  seaside  towns.  Among  those  thousands  of 
vessels  many  must,  every  year,  have  come  to  harm  in  those 
difficult  channels  and  treacherous  seas.  And  death  at  sea  had 
a  great  horror  and  anguish  attached  to  it ;  the  engulfing  in 
darkness,  the  vain  struggles  for  life,  the  loss  of  burial  rites 
and  all  the  last  offices  that  can  be  paid  to  death,  made  it  none 
the  less  terrible  that  it  was  so  common.  From  the  Odyssey 
downward  tales  of  sea-peril  and  shipwreck  had  the  most  power¬ 
ful  fascination.  Yet  to  that  race  of  sailors  the  sea  always 
remained  in  a  manner  hateful ;  ‘  as  much  as  a  mother  is 
sweeter  than  a  stepmother  ’,  says  Antipater,1  ‘  so  much  is  earth 
clearer  than  the  grey  sea  ’.  The  fisherman  tossing  on  the  waves 
looked  back  with  envy  to  the  shepherd,  who,  though  his 
life  was  no  less  hard,  conld  sit  in  quiet  piping  to  his  flock  on 
the  green  hillside ;  the  great  merchantman  who  crossed  the 
whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean  on  his  traffic,  or  even  ven¬ 
tured  out  beyond  Calpe  into  the  unknown  ocean,  hungered  for 


1  Anth.  Pal  ix.  23. 
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the  peace  of  broad  lands  and  the  lowing  of  herds.1  Cedet  et 
ipse  mari  vector,  nec  nauticci  pinus  mutabit  merces :  all  dreams 
of  a  golden  age,  or  of  an  ideal  life  in  the  actual  world,  included 
in  them  the  release  from  this  weary  and  faithless  element. 
Even  in  death  it  would  not  allow  its  victims  rest ;  the  cry  of 
the  drowned  man  is  that  though  kind  hands  have  given  him 
burial  on  the  beach,  even  there  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  the 
surge  is  in  his  ears,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  under  the  broken 
reef  will  not  let  him  be  quiet ;  ‘  keep  back  but  twelve  feet  from 
me’,  is  his  last  prayer,  ‘and  there  billow  and  roar  as  much  as 
thou  wilt  ’.2  But  even  the  grace  of  a  tomb  was  often  denied. 
In  the  desolation  of  unknown  distances  the  sailor  sank  into 
the  gulfs  or  was  flung  on  a  desert  beach.  Erasippus,  perished 
with  his  ship,  has  all  the  ocean  for  his  grave ;  somewhere  far 
away  his  white  bones  moulder  on  a  spot  that  the  seagulls  alone 
can  tell.  Thymodes  rears  a  cenotaph  to  his  son,  who  on  some 
Bithynian  beach  or  island  of  the  Pontic  lies  a  naked  corpse  on 
an  inhospitable  shore.  Young  Seleucus,  wrecked  in  the  distant 
Atlantic,  has  long  been  dead  on  the  trackless  Spanish  coasts, 
while  yet  at  home  in  Lesbos  they  praise  him  and  look  forward 
to  his  return.  On  the  thirsty  uplands  of  Dryopia  the  empty 
earth  is  heaped  up  that  does  not  cover  Polymedes,  tossed  up 
and  down  far  from  stony  Tracliis  on  the  surge  of  the  Icarian 
sea.  ‘  Also  thee,  0  Cleanoridas  one  abruptly  opens,  the 
thought  of  all  those  many  others  whom  the  sea  had  swallowed 
down  overwhelming  him  as  he  tells  the  fate  of  the  drowned 
man.3  The  ocean  never  forgot  its  cruelty.  Uxcoc  hxXaaca 
%-vl.y.GGo c,  ‘everywhere  the  sea  is  the  sea’,  wails  Aristagoras,4 
past  the  perilous  Cyclades  and  the  foaming  narrows  of  the 
Hellespont  only  to  be  drowned  in  a  little  Locrian  harbour ;  the 
very  sound  of  the  words  echoes  the  heavy  wash  of  blind  waves 
and  the  hissing  of  eternal  foam.  Already  in  sight  of  home,  like 
Odysseus  on  his  voyage  from  Aeolia,  the  sailor  says  to  himself, 
‘  to-morrow  the  long  battle  against  contrary  winds  will  be 
over  ’,  when  the  storm  gathers  as  the  words  leave  his  lips,  and 
he  is  swept  back  to  death.6  The  rash  mariner  who  trusts  the 
gales  of  winter  draws  fate  on  himself  with  his  own  hands ; 

1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  636,  ix.  7  ;  cf.  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  468-70. 

3  Ibid.  vii.  284.  3  Ibid.  vii.  2S5,  497,  376,  651,  263. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  639.  5  Ibid.  vii.  630. 
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Cleonicus,  hastening  home  to  Thasos  with  his  merchandise 
from  Hollow  Syria  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiad,  sinks  with  the 
sinking  star.1  But  even  in  the  days  of  the  halcyons,  when  the 
sea  should  stand  like  a  sheet  of  molten  glass,  the  terrible 
straits  swallow  Aristomenes,  with  ship  and  crew ;  and  Nico- 
phernus  perishes,  not  in  wintry  waves,  but  of  thirst  in  a  calm 
on  the  smooth  and  merciless  Libyan  sea.2  By  harbours  and 
headlands  stood  the  graves  of  drowned  men  with  pathetic 
words  of  warning  or  counsel.  ‘  I  am  the  tomb  of  one  ship¬ 
wrecked  ’ ;  in  these  words  again  and  again  the  verses  begin. 
What  follows  is  sometimes  an  appeal  to  others  to  take  ex¬ 
ample  :  ‘  let  him  have  only  his  own  hardihood  to  blame,  who 
looses  moorings  from  my  grave  ’ ;  sometimes  it  is  a  call  to 
courage:  'I  perished;  yet  even  then  other  ships. sailed  safely 
on  Another,  in  words  incomparable  for  their  perfect  pathos 
and  utter  simplicity,  neither  counsels  nor  warns  :  ‘  0  mariners, 
well  be  with  you  at  sea  and  on  land;  but  know  that  you  pass 
the  tomb  of  a  shipwrecked  man.’  And  in  the  same  spirit 
another  sends  a  blessing  out  of  his  nameless  tomb :  c  0  sailor, 
ask  not  whose  grave  I  am,  but  be  thine  own  fortune  a  kinder 
sea.’ 3 

Beyond  this  simplicity  and  pathos  cannot  reach.  But  there 
is  a  group  of  three  epigrams  yet  unmentioned  4  which,  in  their 
union  of  these  qualities  with  the  most  severe  magnificence  of 
language  and  with  the  poignant  and  vivid  emotion  of  a  tragical 
Border  ballad,  reach  an  even  more  amazing  height :  that  where 
Ariston  of  Cyrene,  lying  dead  by  the  Icarian  rocks,  cries  out  in 
passionate  urgency  on  mariners  who  go  sailing  by  to  tell  Meno 
how  his  son  perished;  that  where  the  tomb  of  Biton  m  the 
morning  sun,  under  the  walls  of  Torone,  sends  a  like  message 
by  the  traveller  to  the  childless  father,  Nicagoras  of  Amphi- 
polis ;  and  most  piercing  of  all  in  their  sorrow  and  most 
splendid  in  their  cadences,  the  stately  lines  that  tell  the  passer¬ 
by  of  Polyanthus,  sunk  off  Sciathus  in  the  stormy  Aegean,  and 
laid  in  his  grave  by  the  young  wife  to  whom  only  a  dead  body 
was  brought  home  by  the  fishermen  as  they  sailed  into  harbour 
under  a  flaring  and  windy  dawn. 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  263,  534. 

3  Ibid.  vii.  264,  282,  675  ;  269,  350. 


2  Ibid.  ix.  271,  vii.  293. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  499,  502,  739. 
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Less  numerous  than  these  poems  of  sea-sorrow,  but  with  the 
same  trouble  of  darkness,  the  same  haunting  chill,  are  others 
where  death  comes  through  the  gloom  of  wet  nights,  in  the 
snowstorm  or  the  thunderstorm  or  the  autumn  rains  that 
drown  the  meadow  and  swell  the  ford.  The  contrast  of  long 
golden  summer  days  may  perhaps  make  the  tidings  of  death 
more  pathetic,  and  wake  a  more  delicate  pity ;  but  the  physical 
horror,  as  in  the  sea-pieces,  is  keener  at  the  thought  of  lonely 
darkness,  and  storm  in  the  night.  Few  pictures  can  be  more 
vivid  than  that  of  the  oxen  coming  unlierded  down  the  hill 
through  the  heavy  snow  at  dusk,  while  high  on  the  mountain 
side  their  master  lies  dead,  struck  by  lightning ;  or  of  Ion,  who 
slipped  overboard,  unnoticed  in  the  darkness,  while  the  sailors 
drank  late  into  night  at  their  anchorage ;  or  of  the  strayed 
revellers,  Orthon  and  Polyxenus,  who,  bewildered  in  the  rainy 
night,  with  the  lights  of  the  banquet  still  flaring  in  their  eyes, 
stumbled  on  the  slippery  liill-path  and  lay  dead  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff.1 

0  Charidccs,  what  is  there  beneath  ?  cries  a  passer-by  over  the 
grave  of  one  who  had  in  life  nursed  his  hopes  on  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras ;  and  out  of  the  grave  comes  the  sombre  answer, 
Great  darkness .2  It  is  in  this  feeling  that  the  brooding  over  death 
in  later  Greek  literature  issues ;  under  the  Roman  empire  we 
feel  that  we  have  left  the  ancient  world  and  are  on  the  brink 
of  the  Middle  Ages  with  their  half  hysterical  feeling  about 
death,  the  piteous  and  ineffectual  revolt  against  it,  and  the 
malign  fascination  with  which  it  preys  on  men’s  minds  and 
paralyses  their  action.  To  the  sombre  imagination  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  race  the  generations  of  mankind  were  like  hands  of 
victims  dragged  one  after  another  to  the  slaughter-house;  in 
Palladas  and  his  contemporaries  the  medieval  dance  of  death 
is  begun.3  The  great  and  simple  view  of  death  is  wholly 
broken  up,  with  the  usual  loss  and  gain  that  comes  of  analysis. 
On  the  one  hand  is  developed  this  tremulous  and  cowardly 
shrinking  from  the  law  of  nature.  But  on  the  other  there 
arises  in  compensation  the  view  of  death  as  final  peace,  the 
release  from  trouble,  the  end  of  wandering,  the  resolution  of 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  173,  ix.  82,  vii.  398,  660. 

2  Ibid.  vii.  524.  3  Cf.  Ibid.  x.  78,  85,  8S,  xi.  300. 
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the  feverous  life  of  man  into  the  placid  and  continuous  life  of 
nature.  With  a  great  loss  of  strength  and  directness  comes  an 
increased  measure  of  gentleness  and  humanity.  Poetry  loves 
to  linger  over  the  thought  of  peaceful  graves.  The  dead  boy’s 
resting-place  by  the  spring  under  the  poplars  bids  the  weary 
wayfarer  turn  aside  and  drink  in  the  shade,  and  remember  the 
quiet  place  when  he  is  far  away.1  The  aged  gardener  lies  at 
peace  under  the  land  that  he  had  laboured  for  many  a  year, 
and  in  recompenee  of  his  fruitful  toil  over  vine  and  olive,  corn¬ 
field  and  orchard-plot,  grateful  earth  lies  lightly  over  his  grey 
temples,  and  the  earliest  flowers  of  spring  blossom  above  his 
dust.2  The  lovely  lines  of  Leonidas,3  in  which  Clitagoras  asks 
that  when  he  is  dead  the  sheep  may  bleat  above  him,  and  the 
shepherd  pipe  from  the  rock  as  they  graze  softly  along  the 
valley,  and  that  the  countryman  in  spring  may  pluck  a  posy  of 
meadow  flowers  and  lay  it  on  his  grave,  have  all  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  an  English  pastoral  in  a  land  of  soft  outlines  and 
silvery  tones.  An  intenser  feeling  for  nature  and  a  more 
consoling  peace  is  in  the  nameless  poem  that  bids  the  hill- 
brooks  and  the  cool  upland  pastures  tell  the  bees,  when  they 
go  forth  anew  on  their  flowery  way,  that  their  old  keeper  fell 
asleep  on  a  winter  night,  and  will  not  come  back  with  spring.4 
The  lines  call  to  mind  that  magnificent  passage  of  the  Adonais 
where  the  thought  of  earth’s  annual  resurrection  calms  by  its 
glory  and  beauty  the  very  sorrow  which  it  rekindles ;  as  those 
others,  where,  since  the  Malian  fowler  is  gone,  the  sweet  plane 
again  offers  her  branches  ‘  for  the  holy  bird  to  rest  his  swift 
wing  ’,5  are  echoed  in  the  famous  Ode  where  the  note  of  the 
immortal  bird  sets  the  listener  in  the  darkness  at  peace  with 
Death.  The  dying  man  leaves  earth  with  a  last  kind  word. 
At  rest  from  long  wanderings,  the  woman,  whose  early  memory 
went  back  to  the  storming  of  Athens  by  Roman  legionaries, 
and  whose  later  life  had  passed  from  Italy  to  Asia,  unites  the 
lands  of  her  birth  and  adoption  and  decease  in  her  farewell.6 
For  all  ranks  and  ages — the  baby  gone  to  be  a  flower  in 
Persephone’s  crowned  hair,  the  young  scholar,  dear  to  men  and 


1  Antli.  Pal.  ix.  315.  2  Ibid.  vii.  321. 

3  Ibid.  vii.  657.  The  spirit,  and  much  of  the  language,  of  these  epigrams 

is  very  like  that  of  Gray’s  Elegy. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  717.  6  Ibid.  vii.  171. 


I!  Ibid.  vii.  368. 
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dearer  to  the  Muses,  the  great  sage  who,  from  the  seclusion  of 
his  Alexandrian  library,  has  seen  three  kings  succeed  to  the 
throne1 — the  reconipence  of  life  is  peace.  Peace  is  on  the 
graves  of  the  good  servant,  the  faithful  nurse,  the  slave  who 
does  not  even  in  the  tomb  forget  his  master’s  kindness  or  cease 
to  help  him  at  need.2  Even  the  pets  of  the  household,  the  dog 
or  the  singing-bird,  or  the  caged  cricket  shouting  through  the 
warm  day,  have  their  reward  in  death,  their  slight  memorial 
and  their  lasting  rest.  The  shrill  cicala,  silent  and  no  more 
looked  on  by  the  sun,  finds  a  place  on  the  meadows  whose 
flowers  the  Queen  of  the  Dead  herself  keeps  bright  with  dew.8 
The  sweet-throated  song-bird,  the  faithful  watch-dog  who  kept 
the  house  from  harm,  the  speckled  partridge  in  the  coppice,4 
go  at  the  appointed  time  upon  their  silent  way — ipsas  angusti 
terminus  cicvi  exeipit ■ — and  come  into  human  sympathy  because 
their  bright  life  is  taken  to  its  rest  like  man’s  own  in  so  brief 
a  term. 

Before  this  gentler  view  of  death  grief  itself  becomes  soft¬ 
ened.  ‘Eare  thou  well  even  in  the  house  of  Hades’,  says  the 
friend  over  the  grave  of  the  friend :  the  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Achilles  over  Patroclus,  but  all  the  wild  anguish  has 
gone  out  of  them.5  Over  the  ashes  of  Theognis  of  Sinope, 
without  a  word  of  sorrow,  with  hardly  a  pang  of  pain,  Glaucus 
sets  a  stone  in  memory  of  the  companionship  of  many  years. 
And  in  the  tenderest  and  most  placid  of  epitaphs  on  dead 
friends  doubt  vanishes  with  grief  and  acquiescence  passes  into 
hope,  as  the  survivor  of  that  union  ‘  which  conquers  Time 
indeed,  and  is  eternal,  separate  from  fears  ’,  prays  Sabinus,  if  it 
be  permitted,  not  even  among  the  dead  to  let  the  severing 
water  of  Lethe  pass  his  lips.6 

Out  of  peace  comes  the  fruit  of  blessing.  The  drowned 
sailor  rests  the  easier  in  his  grave  that  the  lines  written  over 
it  bid  better  fortune  to  others  who  adventure  the  sea.  ‘  Go 
thou  upon  thy  business  and  obtain  thy  desire  ’,7  says  the  dead 
man  to  the  passer-by,  and  the  kind  word  makes  the  weight  of 
his  own  darkness  less  to  bear.  Amazonia  of  Thessalonica  from 


1  Anth.  Pal.  78,  483 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  25. 

3  Ibid.  vii.  178,  179 ;  Kaibel,  47.  3  Ibid.  vii.  1S9. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  199,  211,  203.  5  II.  xxiii.  19;  Ai,ith.  Pal.  vii.  41. 

6  Ibid.  vii.  509,  346.  ^  Kaibel,  190. 
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her  tomb  bids  husband  and  children  cease  their  lamentations 
and  be  only  glad  while  they  remember  her.1  Such  recompence 
is  in  death  that  the  dead  sailor  or  shepherd  becomes  thenceforth 
the  genius  of  the  shore  or  the  hillside.2  The  sacred  sleep 
under  earth  sends  forth  a  vague  and  dim  effluence ;  in  a  sort 
of  trance  between  life  and  death  the  good  still  are  good  and  do 
not  wholly  cease  out  of  being.3 

For  the  doctrine  of  immortality  did  not  dawn  upon  the 
world  at  any  single  time  or  from  any  single  quarter.  We  are 
accustomed,  perhaps,  to  think  of  it  as  though  it  came  like 
sunrise  out  of  the  dark,  lux  s&dentibus  in  tcnebris,  giving  a  new 
sense  to  mankind  and  throwing  over  the  whole  breadth  of  life 
a  vivid  severance  of  light  from  shadow,  putting  colour  and 
sharp  form  into  what  had  till  then  all  lain  dim  in  the  dusk, 
like  Virgil’s  woodland  path  under  the  glimpses  of  a  fitful 
moon.  Rather  it  may  be  compared  to  those  scattered  lights 
that  watchers  from  Mount  Ida  were  said  to  discern  movin°' 
hither  and  thither  in  the  darkness,  and  at  last  slowly  gathering 
and  kindling  into  the  clear  pallor  of  dawn.4  So  it  is  that 
those  half-formed  beliefs,  those  hints  and  longings,  still  touch 
us  with  the  freshness  of  our  own  experience.  For  the  ages  of 
faith,  if  such  there  be,  have  not  yet  come ;  still  in  the  myste¬ 
rious  glimmer  of  a  doubtful  light  men  wait  for  the  coming 
of  the  unrisen  sun.  During  a  brief  and  brilliant  period 
the  splendour  of  corporate  life  had  absorbed  the  life  of  the 
citizen ;  an  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles  may  have,  for 
the  moment,  found  Athens  all-sufficient  to  his  needs.  With 
the  decay  of  that  glory  it  became  plain  that  this  single  life 
was  insufficient,  that  it  failed  in  permanence  and  simplicity. 
We  all  dwell  in  a  single  native  country,  the  universe,  said 
Meleager,5  expressing  a  feeling  that  had  become  the  common 
heritage  of  his  race.  But  that  country,  as  men  saw  it,  was  but 
ill  governed ;  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  it  gave  its  citizens.  To  regard  it  as  the  vestibule 
only  of  another  country  where  life  should  have  its  intricacies 
simplified,  its  injustices  remedied,  its  evanescent  beauty  fixed, 
and  its  brief  joy  made  full,  became  an  imperious  instinct  that 


1  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  667. 

4  Lucr.  v.  663. 


2  Ibid.  vii.  269,  657. 

B  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  417. 


a  Ibid,  vii  451. 
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claimed  satisfaction,  through,  definite  religious  teaching  or  the 
dreams  of  philosophy  or  the  visions  of  poetry.  And  so  the 
last  words  of  Greek  sepulchral  poetry  express,  through  ques¬ 
tions  and  doubts,  in  metaphor  and  allegory,  the  final  belief  in 
some  blessedness,  beyond  death.  Who  knows  whether  to  live 
be  not  death,  and  to  be  dead  life?  so  the  haunting  hope 
begins.  The  Master  of  the  Portico  died  young ;  does  he  sleep 
in  the  quiet  embrace  of  earth,  or  live  in  the  joy  of  the  other 
world?1  ‘Even  in  life  what  makes  each  one  of  us  to  be  what 
we  are  is  only  the  soul ;  and  when  we  are  dead,  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  rightly  said  to  be  our  shades  or  images ;  for  the 
true  and  immortal  being  of  each  one  of  us,  which  is  called  the 
soul,  goes  on  her  way  to  other  gods,  that  before  them  she  may 
give  an  account.’ 2  These  are  the  final  words  left  to  men  by 
that  superb  and  profound  genius  the  dream  of  whose  youth 
had  ended  in  the  flawless  lines3  whose  music  Shelley’s  own 
could  scarcely  render : 

Thou  wert  the  Morning  Star  among  the  living 
Ere  thy  fair  light  was  fled  ; 

Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 
New  splendour  to  the  dead. 

And  at  last,  not  from  the  pen  of  Plato  nor  written  in  lines  of 
gold,  but  set  by  a  half-forgotten  friend  over  an  obscure  grave,4 
comes  the  certitude  of  that  long  hope.  Heliodorus  and  Dio- 
geneia  died  on  the  same  day  and  are  buried  under  the  same 
stone :  but  love  admits  no  such  bar  to  its  continuance,  and  the 
tomb  is  as  a  bridal  chamber  for  their  triumphant  life. 


XY 

Criticism,  to  be  made  effectively,  must  be  made  from  beyond 
and  outside  the  thing  criticised.  But  as  regards  life  itself, 
such  an  effort  of  abstraction  is  more  than  human.  Eor  the 
most  part  poetry  looks  on  life  from  a  point  inside  it,  and  the 
total  view  differs,  or  may  even  be  reversed,  with  the  position 
of  the  observer.  The  shifting  of  perspective  makes  things 


1  Infra,  xi.  7.  2  Plato,  Laws,  959.  3  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  670. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  378,  dya).),d|jLsvoi  xa't  xatpov  to?  O-aXapov. 
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appear  variously  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  proportion  to 
other  things.  What  lies  behind  one  person  is  before  another ; 
the  less  object,  if  nearer,  may  eclipse  the  greater;  where  there 
is  no  fixed  standard  of  reference,  how  can  it  be  determined  what 
is  real  and  what  apparent,  or  whether  there  be  any  absolute 
fact  at  all  ?  To  some  few  among  men  it  has  been  granted  to 
look  on  life  as  it  were  from  without,  with  vision  unaffected 
by  the  limit  of  view  and  the  rapid  shifting  of  place.  These, 
the  poets  who  see  life  steadily  and  whole,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s 
celebrated  phrase,  are  for  the  rest  of  mankind  almost  divine. 
We  recognise  them  as  such  through  a  sort  of  instinct  awakened 
by  theirs  and  responding  to  it,  through  the  inarticulate  divinity 
of  which  we  are  all  in  some  degree  partakers. 

These  are  the  great  poets ;  and  we  do  not  look,  in  any 
Anthology  of  slight  and  fugitive  pieces,  for  so  broad  and 
sustained  a  view  of  life.  But  what  we  do  find  in  the  Antho¬ 
logy  is  the  reflection  in  many  epigrams  of  many  partial 
criticisms  from  within ;  the  expression,  in  the  most  brief  and 
pointed  form,  of  the  total  effect  that  life  had  on  one  man  or 
another  at  certain  moments,  whether  in  the  heat  of  blood,  or 
the  first  melancholy  of  youth,  or  the  graver  regard  of  mature 
years.  In  nearly  all  the  same  sad  note  recurs,  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  of  the  inevitableness  of  death.  Now  death  is  the 
shadow  at  the  feast,  bidding  men  make  haste  to  drink  before 
the  cup  is  snatched  from  their  lips  with  its  sweetness  yet 
undrained ;  again  it  is  the  bitterness  within  the  cup  itself,  the 
lump  of  salt  dissolving  in  the  honeyed  wine  and  spoiling  the 
drink.  Then  comes  the  revolt  against  the  cruel  law  of  Nature 
in  the  crude  thought  of  undisciplined  minds.  Sometimes  this 
results  in  hard  cynicism,  sometimes  in  the  relaxation  of  all 
effort;  now  and  then  the  bitterness  grows  so  deep  that  it 
almost  takes  the  quality  of  a  real  philosophy,  a  nihilism,  to 
use  the  barbarous  term  of  our  own  day,  that  declares  itself  as 
a  positive  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  ‘  Little  is  the  life 
of  our  rejoicing’,  cries  Rufinus,1  in  the  very  words  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ballad  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  ‘  old  age  comes  quickly, 
and  death  ends  all.’  In  many  epigrams  this  burden  is  re- 


1  A  nth.  Pal.  v.  12;  cf.  the  beautiful  lyric  with  the  refrain  Lytyll  ioye  is  son 
done  (Percy  Society,  1847). 
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peated.  The  philosophy  is  that  of  Ecclesiastes  :  !  Go  thy  way, 
eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart, 
let  thy  garments  be  always  white,  and  let  thy  head  lack  no 
ointment ;  see  life  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all  the  days 
of  the  life  of  thy  vanity ;  for  that  is  thy  portion  in  life,  and  in 
thy  labour  which  thou  takest  under  the  sun/  If  the  irony  here 
is  unintentional  it  is  all  the  bitterer ;  such  consolation  leads 
surely  to  a  more  profound  gloom.  With  a  selfish  nature  this 
view  of  life  becomes  degraded  into  cynical  effrontery ;  under 
the  Roman  empire  the  lowest  corruption  of  ‘  good  manners  ’ 
took  for  its  motto  the  famous  words,  repeated  in  an  anonymous 
epigram,1  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  In  finer 
tempers  it  issues  in  a  mood  strangely  mingled  of  weakness  of 
will  and  lucidity  of  intelligence,  like  that  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
Many  of  the  stanzas  of  the  Persian  poet  have  a  close  parallel, 
not  only  in  thought  but  in  actual  turn  of  phrase,  in  verses  of 
the  later  epigrammatists.2  The  briefness  of  life  when  first 
realised  makes  youth  feverish  and  self-absorbed.  ‘  Other  men 
perhaps  will  be,  but  I  shall  be  dead  and  turned  into  black 
earth  ’ — as  though  that  were  the  one  thing  of  importance.3  Or 
again,  the  beauty  of  returning  spring  is  felt  in  the  blood  as  an 
imperious  call  to  renew  the  delight  in  the  simplest  physical 
pleasures,  food  and  scent  of  flowers  and  walks  in  the  fresh 
country  air,  and  to  thrust  away  the  wintry  thought  of  dead 
friends  who  cannot  share  those  delights  now.4  The  earliest 
form  taken  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  revolt 
against  death  can  hardly  be  called  by  a  milder  name  than 
swaggering.  ‘  I  don’t  care  ’,  the  young  man  cries,5  with  a  sort 
of  faltering  bravado.  Snatch  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  such 
is  the  selfish  instinct  of  man  before  his  first  imagination  of  life, 
and  then,  and  then  let  fate  do  its  will  upon  you.6  Thereafter, 
as  the  first  turbulence  of  youth  passes,  its  first  sadness  succeeds, 
with  the  thought  of  all  who  have  gone  before  and  all  who  are 
to  follow,  and  of  the  long  night  of  silence  under  the  ground. 
Touches  of  tenderness  break  in  upon  the  reveller;  thoughts 


1  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  56.  2  Cf.  Ibid.  xi.  25,  43  ;  xii.  50. 

3  Theognis,  877,  Bergk.  “  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  412. 

5  Ibid.  xi.  23. 

6  Archestr.  ap.  Athenaeum,  vii.  286  a:  xav  a~o9vrjaxsiv  p.sXXr,5,  apraxaov, 
.  .  xaxa  uaxepov  rjorj  7tac iy’  o  xt  not  TO^ptopx’vov  eat  tv. 
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°f  the  kinship  of  earth,  as  the  drinker  lifts  the  sweet  cup 
wrought  of  the  same  clay  as  he;  submission  to  the  lot  of 
mortality;  counsels  to  be  generous  while  life  lasts,  ‘to  give 
and  to  share  ;  the  renunciation  of  gross  ambitions  such  as 
wealth  and  power,  with  some  likeness  or  shadow  in  it  of  the 
crowning  virtue  of  humility.1 

It  is  here  that  the  change  begins.  To  renounce  something 
for  the  first  time  wittingly  and  spontaneously  is  an  action  of 
supreme  importance,  and  its  consequences  reach  over  the  whole 
of  life.  Not  only  is  it  that  he  who  has  renounced  one  thing 
has  shown  himself  implicitly  capable  of  renouncing  all  things : 
he  has  shown  much  more ;  reflection,  choice,  will.  Thenceforth 
he  is  able  to  see  part  of  life  at  all  events  from  outside,  the  part 
which  he  has  put  away  from  himself ;  for  the  first  time  his 
criticism  of  life  begins  to  be  real.  He  has  no  longer  a  mere 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature,  whether  eager  haste 
or  sullen  submission  or  blind  revolt ;  behind  the  feeling  there 

is  now  thought,  the  power  which  makes  and  unmakes  all 
things. 

_  so  in  mature  age  Greek  thought  began  to  make  criti¬ 
cisms  on  life ;  and  of  these  the  Anthology  preserves  and  crys¬ 
tallises  many  brilliant  fragments.  Perhaps  there  is  no  thought 
among  them  which  was  even  then  original ;  certainly  there  is 
none  which  is  not  now  more  or  less  familiar.  But  the  per¬ 
fected  expression  without  which  thought  remains  obscure  and 
ineffectual  gives  some  of  them  a  value  as  enduring  as  their 
charm.  A  few  of  them  are  here  set  side  by  side  without  com¬ 
ment,  for  no  comment  is  needed  to  make  their  sense  clear,  nor 
to  give  weight  to  their  grave  and  penetrating  reality.2 

‘  Those  who  have  left  the  sweet  light  I  mourn  no  longer,  but 
those  who  live  in  perpetual  expectation  of  death.’ 

‘  What  belongs  to  mortals  is  mortal,  and  all  things  pass  by 
us ;  and  if  not,  yet  we  pass  by  them.’ 

‘Now  we  flourish,  as  others  did  before,  and  others  will 
presently,  whose  children  we  shall  not  see.’ 

‘I  weep  not  for  thee,  dearest  friend;  for  thou  knewest 
much  good;  and  likewise  God  dealt  thee  thy  share  of  ill.’ 

These  epigrams  in  their  clear  and  unimpassioned  brevity  are 


2  Infra ,  xii.  19,  31,  24,  21 
6 


1  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  3,  43,  56. 
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a  type  of  the  Greek  temper  in  the  age  of  reflection.  Many 
others,  less  simple  in  their  language,  less  crystalline  in  their 
structure,  have  the  same  quiet  sadness  in  their  tone.  As  it  is 
said  in  the  solemn  and  monumental  line  of  Menander,  sorrow 
and  life  are  too  surely  akin.1  The  vanity  of  earthly  labour ; 
the  deep  sorrow  over  the  passing  of  youth ;  the  utter  loss  and 
annihilation  of  past  time  with  all  that  it  held  of  action  and 
suffering ;  the  bitterness  of  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  weariness 
of  the  clutch  at  life ;  such  are  among  the  thoughts  of  most 
frequent  recurrence.  In  one  view  these  are  the  commonplaces 
of  literature ;  yet  they  are  none  the  less  the  expression  of  the 
profoundest  thought  of  mankind. 

In  Greek  literature  from  first  to  last  the  view  of  life  taken 
by  the  most  serious  thinkers  was  grave  and  sad.  Not  in  one 
age  or  in  one  form  of  poetry  alone,  but  in  most  that  are  of  great 
import,  the  feeling  that  death  was  better  than  life  is  no  mere 
caprice  of  melancholy,  but  a  settled  conviction.  The  terrible 
words  of  Zeus  in  the  Iliad  to  the  horses  of  Achilles,2  ‘  for  there 
is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  man,  of  all  things  that  breathe 
and  move  on  earth  ’,  represent  the  Greek  criticism  of  life  already 
mature  and  consummate.  £  Best  of  all  is  it  for  men  not  to  be 
born/  says  Theognis  in  lines  whose  calm  perfection  has  no 
trace  of  passion  or  resentment,3  ‘  and  if  born,  to  pass  inside 
Hades-gates  as  quickly  as  may  be.’  Echoing  these  lines  of  the 
Megarian  poet,  Sophocles  at  eighty,  the  most  fortunate  in  his 
long  and  brilliant  life  of  all  his  contemporaries  in  an  age 
the  most  splendid  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  utters 
with  the  weight  of  a  testamentary  declaration  the  words  that 
thrill  us  even  now  by  their  faultless  cadence  and  majestic 
music ; 4  ‘  Not  to  be  born  excels  on  the  whole  account ;  and  for 
him  who  has  seen  the  light  to  go  whence  he  came  as  soon  as 
may  be  is  next  best  by  far.’  And  in  another  line,5  whose 
rhythm  is  the  sighing  of  all  the  world  made  audible,  ‘Eor 
there  is  no  such  pain,’  he  says,  ‘  as  length  of  life.’  So  too  the 
humane  and  accomplished  Menander,  in  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  fragments  preserved  from  his  world  of  comedies,6  weighs 


1  Citharist.  Fr.  1,  ap’  eax'i  auyyEVE;  ti  Xujt7)  -/.at  [3(o;; 

2  II.  xvii.  443-447.  3  Theognis,  425-8,  Bergk.  4  Oed.  Col.  1225-8. 

5  Fr.  Scyr.  500.  6  Hypobolimaeus,  Fr.  2. 
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and  puts  aside  all  the  attractions  that  life  can  offer :  ‘  Him  I 
call  most  happy  who,  having  gazed  without  grief  on  these 
august  things,  the  common  sun,  the  stars,  water,  clouds,  fire, 
goes  quickly  back  whence  he  came.’  With  so  clear-sighted 
and  so  sombre  a  view  of  this  life  and  with  no  certainty  of 
another,  it  was  only  the  inspiration  of  great  thought  and  action, 
and  the  gladness  of  yet  unexhausted  youth,  that  sustained  the 
ancient  world  so  long.  And  this  gladness  of  youth  faded  away. 
Tlnoughout  all  the  writing  of  the  later  classical  period  we  feel 
one  thing  constantly;  that  life  was  without  joy.  Alike  in 
history  and  poetry,  alike  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  a 
settled  gloom  deepens  into  night.  The  one  desire  left  is  for 
rest.  Life  is  brief,  as  men  of  old  time  said ;  but  now  there  is 
scarcely  a  wish  that  it  should  be  longer.  ‘  Little  is  thy  life 
and  afflicted,’  says  Leonidas,1  ‘  and  not  even  so  is  it  sweet,  but 
more  bitter  than  loathed  death.’  ‘Weeping  I  was  born,  and 
when  I  have  done  my  weeping  I  die,’  another  poet  wails,2  ‘  and 
aU.  my  life  is  among  many  tears.’  Aesopus  is  in  a  strait  be¬ 
twixt  two ;  if  one  might  but  escape  from  life  without  the 
horror  of  dying !  for  now  it  is  only  the  revolt  from  death  that 
keeps  him  in  the  anguish  of  life.3  To  Palladas  of  Alexandria 
the  world  is  but  a  slaughter-house,  and  death  is  its  blind  and 
irresponsible  lord.4 

From  the  name  of  Palladas  is  inseparable  the  name  of  the 
famous  Hypatia,  and  the  strange  history  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.  The  last  glimmer  of  light  in  the  ancient  world  was 
from  the  embers  of  their  philosophy.  A  few  late  epigrams 
preserve  a  record  of  their  mystical  doctrines,  and  speak  in 
half-unintelligible  language  of  ‘  the  one  hope  ’  that  went  among 
them,  a  veiled  and  crowned  phantom,  under  the  name  of 
Wisdom.  But,  apart  from  those  lingering  relics  of  a  faith 
among  men  half  dreamers  and  half  charlatans,  patience  and 
silence  were  the  only  two  counsels  left  for  the  dying  ancient 
world;  patience,  in  which  we  imitate  God  himself;  silence,  in 
which  all  our  words  must  soon  end.5  The  Boman  empire 
perished,  it  has  been  said,  for  want  of  men ;  Greek  literature 
perished  for  want  of  anything  to  say;  or  rather,  because  it 


1  Antli.  Pal.  vii.  472. 

4  Ibid.  x.  85. 


2  Ibid.  x.  84. 

5  Ibid,  x,  94,  xi.  300. 


3  Ibid.  x.  123. 
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found  nothing  in  the  end  worth  saying.  Its  end  was  like  that 
recorded  of  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  emperors;1  the  last  word 
uttered  with  its  dying  breath  was  the  counsel  of  equanimity. 
Men  had  once  been  comforted  for  their  own  life  and  death  in 
the  thought  of  deathless  memorials ;  now  they  had  lost  hope, 
and  declared  that  no  words  and  no  gods  could  give  immor¬ 
tality.2  Resignation  3  was  the  one  lesson  left  to  ancient  litera¬ 
ture,  and,  this  lesson  once  fully  learned,  it  naturally  and 
silently  died.  All  know  how  the  ages  that  followed  were  too 
preoccupied  to  think  of  writing  its  epitaph.  For  century  after 
century  Goth  and  Hun,  Lombard  and  Frank,  Bulgarian  and 
Avar,  Norman  and  Saracen,  Catalan  and  Turk  rolled  on  in  a 
ceaseless  storm  of  slaughter  and  rapine  without;  for  century 
after  century  within  raged  no  less  fiercely  the  unending  fury 
of  the  new  theology.  Filtered  down  through  Byzantine  epi¬ 
tomes,  through  Arabic  translations,  through  every  sort  of 
strange  and  tortuous  channel,  a  vague  and  distorted  tradition 
of  this  great  literature  just  survived  long  enough  to  kindle  the 
imagination  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chance  of  history, 
fortunate  perhaps  lor  the  world,  swept  the  last  Greek  scholars 
away  from  Constantinople  to  the  living  soil  of  Italy,  carrying 
with  them  the  priceless  relics  of  forgotten  splendours.  To 
some  broken  stones,  and  to  the  chance  which  saved  a  few 
hundred  manuscripts  from  destruction,  is  due  such  knowledge 
as  we  have  to-day  of  that  Greek  thought  and  life  which  still 
remains  to  us  in  many  ways  an  unapproached  ideal. 


XVI 

That  ancient  world  perished ;  and  all  the  while,  side  by  side 
with  it,  a  new  world  was  growing  up  with  which  it  had  so  little 
in  common  that  hitherto  it  would  only  have  been  confusing 
to  take  the  latter  much  into  account.  This  review  of  the  older 
civilisation  has,  so  far  as  may  be,  been  kept  apart  from  all  that 
is  implied  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  it  has  even 
spoken  of  the  decay  and  death  of  literature,  though  literature 
and  thought  in  another  field  were  never  more  active  than  in 

1  Signum  Aequanimitatis  dedit  atque  ita  conversus  quasi  dormiret  spiritum 

reddidit.  Jul.  Capitol.,  Antoninus  Pius,  c.  xii. 

Antli.  Pal.  vii.  300,  362.  3  Hcruytriv  ayasav,  Ibid.  x.  77. 
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the  early  centuries  of  the  Church.  Of  the  immense  gain  that 
came  then  to  the  world  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  we  all 
know  it.  For  the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  human  history 
over  which  the  Greek  Anthology  stretches,  this  new  world  was 
in  truth  the  more  important  of  the  two.  While  to  the  ageing 
Greek  mind  life  had  already  lost  its  joy,  and  thought  begun  to 
sicken,  we  hear  the  first  notes  of  a  new  glory  and  passion  ; 

"Eyaps  6  xocQ-euScov 

Kat  avaaxa  ex  xtov  vsxpojv 

Kai  ETEtcpauffEt  aot  6  Xpiaxo? 1 — 

in  this  broken  fragment  of  shapeless  and  barbaric  verse,  not 
in  the  smooth  and  delicate  couplets  of  contemporary  poets, 
Polyaenus  or  Antiphilus,  lay  the  germ  of  the  music  which  was 
to  charm  the  centuries  that  followed.  Even  through  the  long 
swoon  of  art  which  is  usually  thought  of  as  following  the 
darkness  of  the  third  century,  the  truth  was  that  art  was 
transforming  itself  into  new  shapes  and  learning  a  new  lan¬ 
guage.  The  last  words  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  with 
its  mystical  wisdom  were  barely  said  when  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Wisdom  rose  in  Constantinople,  the  most  perfect  v  ork  of 
art  that  has  yet  been  known  in  organic  beauty  of  design  and 
splendour  of  ornament;  and  when  Justinian  by  his  closure  of 
the  schools  of  Athens  marked  off,  as  by  a  precise  line,  the  end 
of  the  ancient  world,  in  the  Greek  monasteries  of  Athos  new 
types  of  beauty  were  being  slowly  wrought  out  which  passed 
outward  from  land  to  land,  transfiguring  the  face  of  the  world 
as  they  went,  kindling  new  life  wherever  they  fell,  miracu¬ 
lously  transformed  by  the  separate  genius  of  every  country 
from  Norway  to  India,  creating  in  Italy  the  whole  of  the  great 
medieval  art  that  stretches  from  Duccio  and  Giotto  to  Signo¬ 
relli,  and  leaving  to  us  here,  as  our  most  precious  inheritances, 
such  mere  blurred  and  broken  fragments  of  their  glories  as  the 
cathedral  churches  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester. 

It  is  only  in  the  growth  and  life  of  that  new  world  that  the 
decay  and  death  of  the  old  can  be  regarded  with  equanimity, 
or  can  in  a  certain  sense  be  historically  justified :  for  Greek 
civilisation  was  and  still  is  so  incomparable  and  so  precious 


1  Quoted  by  S.  Paul,  Eph.  v.  14. 
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that  its  loss  might  otherwise  fill  the  mind  with  despair,  and 
seem  to  be  the  last  irony  cast  by  fate  against  the  idea  of 
human  progress.  But  it  is  the  law  of  all  Nature,  from  her 
highest  works  to  her  lowest,  that  life  only  comes  by  death ; 
‘  she  replenishes  one  thing  out  of  another  ’,  in  the  words  of  the 
Roman  poet,  ‘  and  does  not  suffer  anything  to  be  begotten  before 
she  has  been  recruited  by  the  death  of  something  else.’  To  all 
things  born  she  comes  one  day  with  her  imperious  message : 
materies  opus  cst  ut  crescant  postera  soda}-  With  the  infinite 
patience  of  one  who  has  inexhaustible  time  and  imperishable 
mateiial  at  her  absolute  command,  slowly,  vacillatingly,  not 
hesitating  at  any  waste  or  any  cruelty,  Nature  works  out  some 
form  till  it  approaches  perfection ;  then  finds  it  flawed,  finds  it 
is  not  the  thing  she  meant,  and  with  the  same  strong,  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  passionless  action  breaks  it  up  and  begins 
anew.  As  in  our  own  lives  we  sometimes  feel  that  the  slow 
progress  of  years,  the  structure  built  up  cell  by  cell  through 
pain  and  patience  and  weariness  at  lavish  cost  seems  one  day, 
when  some  great  new  force  enters  our  life,  to  begin  to  crumble 
and  fall  away  from  us,  and  leave  us  strangers  in  a  new  world, 
so  it  is  with  the  greater  types  of  life,  with  peoples  and  civilisa¬ 
tions;  some  secret  inherent  flaw  was  in  their  structure;  they 
meet  a  trial  for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  fail ;  once 
moie  they  must  be  passed  into  the  crucible  and  melted  down 
to  their  primitive  matter.  Yet  Nature  does  not  repeat  herself; 
in  some  way  the  experience  of  all  past  generations  enters  into 
those  which  succeed  them,  and  of  a  million  of  her  works  that 
have  perished  not  one  has  perished  wholly  without  account. 
That  Greece  and  Rome,  though  they  passed  away,  still  influence 
us  daily  is  indeed  obvious ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  great  races 
before  them,  of  which  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  Egypt  are  only  a 
few  out  of  many,  still  live  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
purpose  of  history.  They  live  in  us  indeed  as  blind  inherited 
forces,  apart  from  our  knowledge  of  them ;  yet  if  we  can  at 
all  realise  any  of  them  to  ourselves,  at  all  enter  into  their 
spirit,  our  gain  is  great;  for  through  time  and  distance  they 
have  become  simple  and  almost  abstract ;  only  what  was  most 
living  in  them  survives  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  vivid  multiplicity 


1  Lucr.  i.  263,  iii.  £167. 
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and  colour  of  a  fuller  knowledge  makes  it  easier  to  discriminate 
what  was  important  in  them.  Lapse  of  time  has  done  for  us 
with  some  portions  of  the  past  what  it  is  so  difficult  or  even 
impossible  for  us  to  do  for  ourselves  with  the  life  actually 
round  us,  projected  them  upon  an  ideal  plane:  how  ideal, 
in  the  case  of  Greek  history,  is  obvious  if  we  consider  for  a 
moment  how  nearly  Homer  and  Herodotus  are  read  alike 
by  us.  For  Homer’s  world  was  from  the  first  imagined,  not 
actual;  yet  the  actual  world  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  has 
become  for  us  now  no  less  an  ideal,  perhaps  one  which  is 
even  more  stimulating  and  more  fascinating.  How  far  this 
may  be  due  to  any  inherent  excellence  of  its  own,  how  far  to 
the  subtle  enchantment  of  .  association,  does  not  affect  this 
argument.  Of  histories  no  less  than  of  poems  it  is  true  that 
the  best  are  but  shadows,  and  that,  for  the  highest  purposes 
which  history  serves,  the  idea  is  the  fact ;  the  impression 
produced  on  us,  the  heightening  and  ennobling  influence  of 
a  life,  ideal  or  actual,  akin  to  and  yet  different  from  ours,  is 
the  one  thing  which  primarily  matters.  And  so  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  so  far  as  this,  the  vital  part  of  human 
culture,  is  concerned,  modern  scholarship  has  helped  men 
beyond  the  point  already  reached  by  the  more  imperfect 
knowledge  and  more  vivid  intuitions  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries ;  for  if  the  effect  produced  on  them,  in  the 
way  of  heightening  and  ennobling  life,  was  more  than  the 
effect  now  and  here  produced  on  us,  we  have,  so  far  as  the 
Greek  world  is  concerned,  lost  and  not  gained.  Compensations 
indeed  there  are ;  a  vast  experience  has  enlarged  our  horizon 
and  deepened  our  emotion,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  now, 
as  was  once  truly  or  plausibly  said,  that  Greek  means  culture. 
Yet  even  now  we  could  ill  do  without  it ;  nor  does  there  seem 
any  reason  beyond  the  dulness  of  our  imagination  and  the 
imperfection  of  our  teaching  why  it  should  not  be  as  true  and 

as  living  a  help  as  ever  in  our  lives. 

At  the  present  day  the  risk  is  not  of  Greek  art  and  literatuie 
being  too  little  studied,  but  of  their  being  studied'  in  too  con¬ 
tracted  and  formal  a  spirit.  Less  time  is  spent  on  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  medieval  texts,  and  on  the  imbecilities  of  the 
decadence ;  but'  all  the  more  is  labour  wasted  and  insight 
obscured  by  the  new  pedantry  ;  the  research  into  unimportant 
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origins  which  the  Greeks  themselves  wisely  left  covered  in  a 
mist  of  mythology.  The  destruction  dealt  on  the  Athenian 
acropolis,  under  the  name  of  scholarship,  is  a  type  of  modern 
piactice.  The  history  of  two  thousand  years  has  so  far  as 
possible  been  swept  carelessly  away  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
lay  bare  an  isolated  picture  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  now  archaeo¬ 
logists  find  that  they  cannot  stop  there,  and  fix  their  interest 
on  the  shapeless  fragments  of  barbaric  art  beneath.  But  the 
Greek  spirit  and  temper  is  perhaps  less  known  than  it  once 
was ;  there  appears  to  be  a  real  danger  that  the  influence  upon 
men,  the  surprise  of  joy  once  given  them  by  the  work  of 
Sophocles  or  Pheidias  or  Plato,  dwindles  with  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  importance  given  to  the  barbarous  antecedents  and 
surroundings  from  which  that  great  art  sprang.  The  highest 
office  of  history  is  to  preserve  ideals ;  and  where  the  ideal  is 
saved  its  substructure  may  well  be  allowed  to  perish,  as  perish 
in  the  main  it  must,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  recover  from 
the  slight  and  ambiguous  records  which  it  leaves.  The  value 
of  this  selection  of  minor  poetry— if  one  can  speak  of  a  value 
in  poetry  beyond  itself — is  that,  however  imperfectly,  it  draws 
loi  us  in  little  a  picture  of  the  Greek  ideal  with  all  its  virtues 
and  its  failings :  it  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome,  slightly 
sketched  with  a  facile  hand,  of  the  book  of  Greek  life.  How 
slight  the  material  is  in  which  this  picture  is  drawn 
becomes  plain  the  moment  we  turn  from  these  epigrams, 
ho\ie\er  delicate  and  graceful,  to  the  great  writers.  Yet  the 
very  study  of  the  lesser  and  the  appreciation  that  comes  of 
study  may  quicken  our  understanding  of  the  greater;  and 
there  is  something  more  moving  and  pathetic  in  their  survival, 
as  of  flowers  from  a  strange  land  :  white  violets  gathered  in  the 
morning,  to  recur  to  Meleager’s  exquisite  metaphor,  yielding 
still  a  faint  and  fugitive  fragrance  here  in  the  never-ending 
afternoon.  ° 


ANTHOLOGY 


TEXT  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


I 


LOVE 

i 

PRELUDE 

POSIDIPPUS 

Kex.oom.  oaivs  Aayuvs  miXuSpoGov  ixpraSa  Ba/.yov, 
paivs,  SpoGi^scrO-w  xpoxoat.?‘ 

Styacr&to  Zvjvcov  6  <7096;  auavoc,  a  ts  KXsav-Jou; 

[LOU <77/  [/.sXoi  S’  7J  [LL V  6  ylu^UTTl/.CO;  "EpW?. 


II 

LAUS  VENERIS 
ASCLEPIADES 

'HSu  Jspou?  Su^covti  ym>v  xotov,  rjSu  Ss  vauxai; 

ex.  /zujaZ'joc  iSsiv  sia.pi.v6v  aTS<pavov 
"HSictov  S’  OTTOTav  apud'/j  pda  too?  9!.7iovTa; 
y/.a'iva  aal  aivvjTai  Kuxpi;  ux’  aa®OTspwv. 


i 

Jar  of  Athens,  drip  the  dewy  juice  of  wine,  drip,  let  the  feast 
to  which  all  bring  their  share  be  wetted  as  with  dew;  be 
silenced  the  swan,  sage  Zeno,  and  the  Muse  of  Cleanthes,  and  let 
bitter-sweet  Love  Ire  our  concern. 


2 

Sweet  is  snow  in  summer  for  the  thirsty  to  drink,  and  sweet  for 
sailors  after  winter  to  see  the  garland  of  spring ;  but  most,  sweet 
when  one  cloak  shelters  two  lovers,  and  the  tale  of  love  is  told 
by  both. 
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[SECT.  I 


III 

love’s  sweetness 

NOSSIS 

Achov  ouSsv  spo)TO?,  a  S’  oXpia,  Ssuxspa  Trocvra 
£gtIv‘  a~o  crop-ocTO?  S’  stututo.  xai  to  p.sAi' 

Touto  Xeysi  Nosov;'  tivoc  S’  a.  Kuxp'.;  oux  £<p[Xaoev, 
oux  oiSsv  jajva;  TxvOsa  xoia  p'oSoc. 

IV 

LOVE  AND  THE  SCHOLAR 
MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS 

HgloSou  ttots  ptp^ov  spat;  o~o  yspolv  s)aoocov 
Huppvjv  £Eotmvy]$  siSov  STspyopiv/jV 
Bl^aov  Ss  pHa;  £7il  yyjv  yspi,  tocut’  epovjoa* 
spya  ti  p.ov  xocpsysi;,  w  yspov  'HaioSs; 

V 

lovers’  lips 

PLATO 

Tvjv  ^uyvjv,  ’Ayaliwva  (pfXtov,  £~l  ysft.soiv  loyov’ 
v^XOs  yap  7]  TArju.ojv  to;  StaS^oop.svvp 

VI 

THE  FIRST  KISS 
STRATO 

EoTispr/jv  M oipl;  p,s,  xaD’  v'v  uyvxivop.ev  copyjv, 
oux  oiS  sits  caoAj'c  sit’  ovap,  ^otoxgocto' 

'j 

o 

Nothing  is  sweeter  than  love,  and  all  delicious  things  are  second 
to  it;  yes,  even  honey  I  spit  out  of  my  mouth.  Thus  saith 
Nossis;  but  he  whom  the  Cyprian  loves  not,  knows  not  what 
roses  her  flowers  are. 

4 

Once  when  turning  over  the  Book  of  Hesiod  in  my  hands, 
suddenly  I  saw  Pyrrha  coming  in ;  and  casting  the  book  to  the 
ground  fiom  my  hand,  I  cried  out,  Why  bring  your  works  to  me 
old  Hesiod  ? 

5 

Kissing  Agathon,  I  had  my  soul  upon  my  lips  ;  for  it  rose 
poor  wretch,  as  though  to  cross  over. 

6 

At  evening,  at  the  hour  when  we  say  good-night,  Moeris  kissed 
me,  1  know  not  whether  really  or  in  a  dream;  for  very  clearly  I 
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’'H  &7J  yap  to  p.sv  a),  A  a.  p.aV  aTpsxiw?  svd'/jTa 
yyy/JjGy.  p.or.  TTpocrscpvj,  yoy/.6a’  sxuvftavsTO. 

EL  ds  p.s  xa I  7rs<p0v/]xs  Tsxp.aipop.at,'  £i  yap  aXvi  0  s;, 
xw?  axo9-stw-8-slg  x"Xa'Cop.’  Exiyfrovro; ; 

VII 

THE  REVELLER 
MELEAGER 

Bs^at-tOw  xufioc  axxE'  xopsuTop.av  r^vLoe  to  lax. 
oivofSaps?,  tLv’  syst;  9povTiSa ;  xwp.aTop.ar. 

Kwp.aTop.ar, ;  xvj  Aup.s  tost-/)  ;  tL  S’  spam  /.oyrop.oc  ; 
axvs  Txyo:.  too  S’  vj  xpotr&s  loywv  p.slsT7]  ; 

’Eppirpftw  cro<pCac;  6  xo7oj<;  xovo;'  sv  p.ovov  oiSa 
touE’,  oti,  xal  Ztjvoc  a  Lyra  xaflsr^sv  "Epw?. 

VIII 

LOVE  AND  WINE 
RUFINUS 

’’Xlx'Xicrp.ar  xpo?  ’’Epwra  xepl  TTspvoiTt  ^oytop.o'v, 

OuSe  p.£  VlXHJGSl,  p.OUVO?  SWV  TpO?  SVa, 

©vaxo;  S’  a-9-avaTW  TUTTATop.ar.'  yv  Se  povjDov 
Ba/.yov  sy/j,  tL  p.ovoq  xpd;  Su’  syw  Suvap.ar ; 

now  have  the  rest  in  mind,  all  she  said  to  me,  and  all  that  she  asked 
me  of ;  but  whether  she  kissed  me  too,  I  doubt  and  guess  ;  for 
if  it  is  true,  how,  after  being  set  in  heaven,  do  I  go  to  and  fro 
upon  earth  ? 

7 

Let  the  die  be  thrown ;  light  up  !  I  will  on  my  way  ;  see, 
courage  ! — Heavy  with  wine,  what  is  thy  purpose  ? — I  will  revel. 
— I  will  revel  ?  whither  wanderest,  0  heart  1 — And  what  is  Reason 
to  Love?  light  up,  quick  .'—And  where  is  thy  old  study,  of 
philosophy  1 — Away  with  the  long  toil  of  wisdom  ;  this  one  thing 
only  I  know,  that  Love  took  captive  even  the  mind  of  Zeus. 

8 

I  am  armed  against  Love  with  a  breastplate  of  Reason,  neither 
shall  he  conquer  me,  one  against  one ;  yes,  I  a  mortal  will  contend 
with  him  the  immortal :  but  if  he  have  Bacchus  to  second  him, 
what  can  I  do  alone  against  the  two  ? 
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[SECT.  I 


IX 

LOVE  IN  THE  STORM 
ASCLEPIADES 

Nttps,  ypcka(oj3bkst,  ttoIsi  cx.oto;,  aifrs,  jcepauvou, 
xavxa  to  7rop<pupovT’  ev  yhovl  gsTi s  vs<p7], 

Hv  yap  [as  x.TStvy]?,  tots  raxu<jopai'  *^v  Ss  p’  x<pjjs  £v)v, 
seal  chaOsl?  toutcov  yelpova,  awpaGopav 
Ekxst  yap  a’  6  y.paTtov  xal  goo  Dsoc,  w  tots  ttsioTsic, 
ZsO,  'La  ya.Aasiwv  ypuGOc  sSu;  ftaXapcov. 

X 

A  KISS  WITHIN  THE  CUP 
AGATHIAS 

Eipt,  psv  ou  oAoo'.vo;-  OTav  S’  shsA/p  ps  pefhjGGai 
TrpwTa  gu  ysuopsvvj  TpoLcpsps  xal  Ssyopav 

El  yap  em^auGSi?  toT;  yslksGiv,  ouxsti  vvj<psiv 
supapsc,  ouSs  <puysiv  tov  yXoauv  oivoyoov 

HopSpeust,  yap  spoiys  auA'C  wapa  gou  to  (pDajpa, 
aal  pot  arrayysAAst  Tvjv  yapiv  yjv  sXa(3sv. 

XI 

love’s  MARTYR 

MELEAGER 

Atsi  pot.  bivsl  psv  sv  ouaoiv  r^yo;  ’’Eptovo;, 

oppa  Ss  olya  nbDoi;  to  y’Xux.o  dax.au  <pspsv 


9 

Snow,  hail,  darken,  blaze,  thunder,  shake  forth  all  thy  glooming 
clouds  upon  the  earth  ;  for  if  thou  slay  me,  then  will  I  cease,  but 
while  thou  lettest  me  live,  though  thou  handle  me  worse  than'this, 
I  will  revel.  For  the  god  draws  me  who  is  thy  master  too,  at 
whose  persuasion,  Zeus,  thou  didst  once  pierce  in  gold  to  that 
brazen  bridal-chamber. 

10 

I  am  no  wine-bibber ;  but  if  thou  wilt  make  me  drunk,  taste 
thou  first  and  bring  it  me,  and  I  take  it.  For  if  thou  wilt  touch 
it  with  thy  lips,  no  longer  is  it  easy  to  keep  sober  or  to  escape  the 
sweet  cup-bearer ;  for  the  cup  ferries  me  over  a  kiss  from  thee 
and  tells  me  of  the  grace  that  it  had. 

1 1 

Evermore .  in  my  ears  eddies  the  sound  of  Love,  and  my  eye 
silently  carries  sweet  tears  for  the  Desires ;  nor  does  night  nor 
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Olid’  Yj  Vu£,  ou  <psyyo;  ex.  o^umtsv,  a  a  a’  utto  (pfkxpcov 
yj()7j  ttou  JtpaSia  yvtocrro?  Evscm  xutto;. 

’II  Trxavof,  [x'/j  x.at  ttot’  ECpiTTxaohxi  p.sv,  ’’Epcoxs;, 
oiSax’,  axo7UX7)vai  S’  ouS’  ooov  icr^uExs. 


XII 

love’s  drink 

MELEAGER 

To  cxu<po;  ‘/jSo  ysyvjfls,  Xzyzi  S’  oxi  xa;  tptlipcoxo? 
Z7]vo<p&a?  (J/ausi  xou  XocXiou  oxopiaxos, 

'OlySlOy  sl'b’  UTC  SJAOT?  VUV  yeiXsGl  ^£tXs«  -9'SToa 
a7UV£l><JTl  t|/U^(XV  T7.V  £V  SJ/.01  XCOTTIOI. 


XIII 

LOVE  THE  RUNAWAY 
MELEAGER 

Kvjouggg)  xov  "Eptoxa  xov  aypiov-  apxi  yap  apxi 
ophpivoc  ex.  jtoixa?  toyex’  axoxx apievo;. 
vE<m  S’  6  7raT?  yAux.uSaxpuc,  zzllxloq,  coxu?,  aflap.[3rx, 

<ri[/.a  yeXwv,  Trxspo'et;  vcoxa,  (papsxpocpopoi;, 

Ilaxpo'  S’  ou/tEx’  syco  cppa^siv  xtvo;’  ouxe  yap  aifbjp, 
ou  yfkov  <p7]Oi  xE’/wSiv  xov  •S-paGUV,  ou  xsAay oq. 

light  let  me  rest,  hut  already  my  enchanted  heart  bears  the  well- 
known  imprint.  Ah  winged  Loves,  surely  you  know  how  to  fly 
towards  me,  but  have  no  whit  of  strength  to  fly  away. 


12 

The  cup  is  glad  for  sweetness,  and  says  that  it  touches  the 
sweet-voiced  mouth  of  love’s  darling,  Zenophile.  Happy !  would 
that  now,  bringing  up  her  lips  to  my  lips,  she  would  drink  at  one 
draught  the  very  soul  in  me. 


i3 

I  make  hue  and  cry  after  wild  Love ;  for  now,  even  now  in  the 
morning  dusk,  he  flew  away  from  his  bed  and  was  gone.  This  boy 
is  full  of  sweet  tears,  ever  talking,  swift,  fearless,  sly-laughing, 
winged  on  the  back,  and  carries  a  quiver.  But  whose  son  he  is 
I  may  not  say,  for  Heaven  denies  having  borne  this  ruffler,  and 
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H  avxtj  yap  xai  xacxv  axsy&sxAV  a  A  a’  saopaxe 
[AT]  xou  vuv  (J/u^ai;  aAaa  xiOr^i  Aiva. 

Kaixoi  xsTvo c,  iSou,  xspl  <paAsoV  ou  y.s  leX'/jd-xg, 
xoEgxa,  Zvjvoy'.Aac  6u,<xy.m  xpuxxoiASvo;. 

XIV 

love’s  sympathy 

CALLIMACHUS 

"EYxo;  syoiv  6  EeTvo;  SAav!)aver  to;  avryoov 
xvsujaa  ola  nxvjOicov,  siSs;,  awjyayexo. 

To  xpixov  -yAT  sxivs,  xa  Ss  poSa  <p’A>opo>.  suvxa 
xcovSpo;  axo  erxsoavMv  xavx’  sysovxo  yyjj.y.i 
vXlxxvjxai  [Asya  xr  a  a  SaIjaova;  oux  axo  p'uuaou 
slxa^o),  <pcopo;  8’  I'yv’A  <pcop  siaaHov. 

XV 

THE  MAD  LOVER 
PAULUS  SILENTIARItTS 
’Av  SpA  XuGGTJxijpi  X’JVOC  (3epo7.WASvov  top 
uSaat  fbfjpsiTjv  eixova  oaul  (Asxstv 
AuGXCOMV  XA/A  xtxpov  ’'EpCO;  £V£X7]C£V  0§0VXA 
si;  eyi,  xa!  jAAvtat;  9-uptov  sAytoAxo- 
2^v  yap  £[ao!  /.At  xovxo;  exrpaxov  sixova  oatvet, 
xal  xoxaiAOJv  Stvat,  xai  Ssxa;  otvoyoov. 

so  Earth  and  so  Sea.  Everywhere  and  by  all  is  he  hated ;  but 
look  you  to  it  lest  haply  even  now  he  is  laying  more  springes  for 
souls.  Yet — there  he  is,  see  !  about  his  lurking-place;  I  see  thee 
well,  my  archer,  ambushed  in  Zenophile’s  eyes. 

14 

Our  friend  was  wounded  and  we  knew  it  not ;  how  bitter  a 
sigh,  mark  you  ?  he  drew  all  up  his  breast.  Lo,  he  was  drinking 
the  third  time,  and  shedding  their  petals  from  the  fellow’s  garlands 
the  roses  all  poured  to  the  ground.  He  is  well  in  the  fire,  surely ; 
no,  by  the  gods,  I  guess  not  at  random  ;  a  thief  myself,  I  know  a’ 
thief s  footprints. 

15 

A  man  wounded  by  a  rabid  dog’s  venom  sees,  they  say,  the 
beast’s  image  in  all  water.  Surely  mad  Love  has  fixed  his  bitter 
tooth  in  me,  and  made  my  soul  the  prey  of  his  frenzies  ;  for  both 
the  sea  and  the  eddies  of  rivers  and  the  wine-carrying  cup  show 
me  thy  image,  beloved. 
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XVI 

LOVE  AT  THE  VINTAGE 
AGATHIAS 

'  H[A  zXc,  iaev  7raT£0VT£?  aTretpova  zapTTOv  ’Iax/ou 
ap-p-iya  pax^suv/jv  pubuov  avS777.sxou.sv, 

”HSt]  S’  occttstov  oiSaa  xareppESv,  oia  Se  Tiupot 
xmaufiia  yXuxspwv  vy^sQ-’  uTOp  pofKwv, 

Olciv  apuccaptEvot  c^eSiov  ttotgv  rjvo  iaev  yjSy], 

-frspixwv  Nrpadcov  oo  [LaXa  Seuo|j.evoi. 

'  H  Ss  xaAT)  tcotI  7o)v ov  u77Epxu77TO<Joa  '  PofVvfbq 
t7.ap[xapuyvj5  xaTAou;  vap/.a  xaT7]y7.a'£crsv, 

IlavToiv  S’  Ex.SsSov7]VTO  boal  cppEVE;,  ouSe  ti;  Tjp/iwv 
vjsv  oc  ou  Bdxyw  SaixvocTO  xal  Hoccptyj, 

TITjIaovec"  aTA’  6  p/iv  sip7:s  Trapal  ttogIv  a<p-9-ovo;  vjpuv, 

S’  dp’  U~’  £7.7701  p'/j  p/.OUVOV  £77ai(/jUSi}a. 

XVII 

love’s  garland 

MELEAGER 

ITXsCtG  7.euxoiov  ttXec/o  S’  a77a7.  dpi  dpi  a  p/.upTOi? 

vdpxmaov,  t:7. e^o)  xal  -rd  ysTxowa  xpiva, 

IlTi'oj  xal  xpGxov  r/Suv,  etu7:7.e^co  S’  uaxivb-ov 
7rop<pupE7]v,  t:7.eecj)  xal  OLAspaava  poSa, 

'XI?  av  £77i  xpovacpot?  piupofiooTpuyo’j  'HXtoSwpa? 

EuTrT.GxaiAOv  yxiTrpi  av{)o[lo7.'/j  <7T£<pavo?. 

16 

We,  as  we  trod  the  infinite  fruit  of  Iacchus,  mingled  and 
wound  in  the  rhythm  of  the  revel,  and  now  the  fathomless  flood 
flowed  down,  and  like  boats  our  cups  of  ivy-wood  swam  on  the 
sweet  surges ;  dipping  wherewith,  we  drank  just  as  it  lay  at  our 
hand,  nor  missed  the  warm  water-nymphs  overmuch.  .But 
beautiful  Ehodanthe  leant  over  the  winepress,  and  with  the 
splendours  of  her  beauty  lit  up  the  welling  stream  ;  and  swiftly  all 
our  hearts  were  fluttered,  nor  was  there  one  of  us  but  was  overcome 
by  Bacchus  and  the  Paphian.  Alas  for  us !  he  ran  plenteous 
at  our  feet,  but  for  her,  hope  played  with  us,  and  no  more. 


17 

I  will  twine  the  white  violet  and  I  will  twme_  the  delicate 
narcissus  with  myrtle  buds,  and  I  will  twine  laughing  lilies  and 
I  will  twine  the  sweet  crocus,  and  I  will  twine  therewithal  the 
crimson  hyacinth,  and  I  will  twine  lovers’  roses,  that  on  balsam- 
curled  Heliodora’s  temples  my  garland  may  shed  its  petals  over 


the  lovelocks  of  her  hair. 
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XVIII 

lover’s  fright 

MELEAGER 

ApracrTTav  t 1;  toggov  a v  ylyu.y.av.i  aypio;  e’r/j ; 

ti;  togo;  avrapat  jtal  xpo;  ’’Epcoxa  p.apjv  ; 
A~t£  Tayo;  Treu/ca;-  xatxot  /.tuxo;-  '  HAioSwpa;' 
pal'vs  TO&iv  GTEpvcov  svxo;  sp.cov,  xpaStip 

XIX 

LOVE  IN  SPRING 
MELEAGER 

"HSt)  Xsujcoiov  Q'dXksi,  Qylltu  ’i)i  9D.0p.pp0; 

vapA'.GGo;,  -OaAAs'.  S’  oupEGiyoixa  /.piva' 

"HStj  S’  ^  9(.AspaGTo;,  ev  avffsaiv  coptp.ov  avffo;, 
Zv^voyiAa  LIeAo'j;  ^Su  t£{)v]A£  ooSov. 
Aeipaove;,  xi  p.axaia  xop.oa;  sm  oatSpa  ysXaxs ; 
a  yap  7rai;  xosggcov  aSuTtvowv  GXEyavtov. 


XX 

SUMMER  NIGHT 
MELEAGER 

’0^(3  oat  jccovwto;  avatSse;  aipaxo;  avSpwv 
Gt9a)vs;,  vuxxo;  icvcoSa^a  (kirxspuya, 


18 

She  is  carried  off !  What  savage  could  do  so  cruel  a  deed  ? 
VVI10  so  high  as  to  raise  battle  against  very  Love  ?  Light  torches 
quick !  and  yet  —  a  footfall;  Heliodora’s ;  go  back  into  my 
breast,  0  my  heart.  y 

19 

Now  the  white  violet  blooms,  and  blooms  the  moist  narcissus 
and  bloom  the  mountain-wandering  lilies;  and  now,  dear  to  her 
lovers,  spring  flower  among  the  flowers,  Zenophile,  the  sweet  rose 
0  -Persuasion,  has  burst  into  bloom.  Meadows,  why  idly  lau^h  in 

the  brightness  of  your  tresses  ?  for  my  girl  is  better  than  garlands 
sweet  to  smell.  6 

20 

Shrill- crying  gnats,  shameless  suckers  of  the  blood  of  men  two- 
winged  monsters  of  the  night,  for  a  little,  I  beseech  you,  ’leave 
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Bacov  ZvjvofpiXav  ~kixo[xca  xapsfl-’  rpuyov  uttvov 
eudsiv,  vap.a  S’  iSou  capxofpaysTrs  piXin. 

Kacrot,  xpo;  t!  [xaT’/jv  auSco  ;  x.al  -B-vjpe?  aTsyxTOi 

TSpTCOVTat  TpiKpSpcS  ^pCOTl  yXiaivbp.£vov 

’  Aaa’  sti  vuv  TCpoXdyco,  xaaa  bpdup.aTa,  XTjySTS  ToXp.7]?, 
yvcocecO-s  ^spwv  *(-/jXoTu-n>v  Suvaatv. 


XXI 

PARTING  AT  DAWN 
MELEAGER 

’Hou>  ayysA£  yatcs  <E>asc<pbpE  xal  Tayu;  sXflois 
“EaTrepo;  y(v  awaya;  Aa-D-pio?  aufh;  aywv. 


XXII 

DEARER  THAN  DAY 
PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS 

Stored,  cot  piXXtAV  £V£W£IV,  TOxXlVOpGOV  LOir^V 
ad/  dvaaapa(co  xat  waX'.v  ayyt  p.£va>, 
yap  eyto  SacTcX'/jra  Siacraatv  ola  te  xixprv 
vu/.Ta  xaTa7UTYCcto  ttjv  ’A^spovTtaSa- 

HaaT!,  yap  cso  <p£yyo;  opouov  d.AAa  to  p.£v  xou 
a(p-9oyyov,  cu  Ss  pot.  seal  to  XaA’/jpa  tpspEi? 

Kstvo  to  Yapvjvcov  yXuJtsptOTepov,  w  em  xacat 
eiclv  'luy^  sXttlSs?  ejocpspis?. 

Zenophile  to  sleep  a  quiet  sleep,  and  see,  make  your  feast  of  flesh 
from  my  limbs.  Yet  to  what  end  do  I  talk  in  vain  ?  even  relentless 
wild  beasts  take  delight  in  nestling  on  her  delicate  skin.  But 
once  more  now  I  proclaim  it,  O  evil  brood,  cease  your  boldness  or 
you  shall  know  the  force  of  jealous  hands. 

21 

Farewell,  Morning  Star,  herald  of  dawn,  and  quickly  come 
again  as  the  Evening  Star,  bringing  secretly  her  whom  thou  takest 
away. 

22 

‘  Fare  thou  well,’  I  would  say  to  thee ;  and  again  I  check  my 
voice  and  rein  it  backward,  and  again  I  stay  beside  thee ;  for  I 
shrink  from  the  terrible  separation  from  thee  as  from  the  bitter 
night  of  Acheron;  for  the  light  of  thee  is  like  the  day.  Yet 
that,  I  think,  is  voiceless,  but  thou  bringest  me  also  that  mur¬ 
muring  talk  of  thine,  sweeter  than  the  Sirens’,  whereon  all  my 
soul’s  hopes  are  hung. 
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XXIII 

THE  MORNING  STAR 
MACEDONIUS 

<3?coc><pope,  ij.'fj  tov  ’'Epcova  pr.a^so,  p,v)Ss  SiSaax.ou 
’'Ape!  yevrovscov  vT]7.e e?  t^too  syscv, 

'fig  Se  Trace?  K7.upivv]?  opocov  (£>a£DovTx  p.cXahpco 
ou  Spop.ov  wx.uTrddvjv  siys?  arc’  awoTiv]?, 

Outco  p.oi  Tcspl  vux.va  p.dyi?  ttoAsovti  (pavsiaav 
sp^so  StjO-uvcov,  to?  urapa  Kip.p.eploi?. 

XXIV 

AT  COCKCROWING 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

’’Opfl-po?  £p7],  Npuct,7Xa,  xaXat,  S’  rtoo?  a7-.sx.Tcop 
XTjpucrctov  cp-9-ovsp^v  ’Hpiysvsiav  ayev 
’OpviO-cov  sppot?  (p-O-ovsptoTaTO?,  o?  p. s  Sicoxsi? 

oix.obsv  si?  7so7.7o'j?  •fyl-Oscov  oapou?. 
r7jpa(JXvSi?  Tdkovs'  ti  yap  Grp  suvstiv  ’Hco 
outo)?  opO-ptSfojv  TjXacra?  ex.  7sys(ov  ; 

XXV 

dawn’s  haste 

MELEAOER 

"Op-Dps  tl  p.ot  Sucrspaars  rv.yyg  irspl  x.gitov  stoctv]? 
apTt  <pi7.a?  Avjp.ou?  yotori  yXta'.vop.svw  ; 

23 

Morning  Star,  do  not  Love  violence,  neither  learn,  neighbour  as 
thou  art  to  Mars,  to  have  a  heart  that  pities  not;  but  as  once 
before,  seeing  Phaethon  in  Clymene’s  chamber,  thou  heldest  not 
on  thy  fleet-foot  course  from  the  east,  even  so  on  the  skirts  of 
night,  the  night  that  so  hardly  has  lightened  on  my  desire,  come 
lingering  as  though  among  the  Cimmerians. 

24 

Grey  dawn  is  over,  Chrysilla,  and  ere  now  the  morning  cock 
clarioning  leads  on  the  envious  Lady  of  Morn.  Be  thou  accursed, 
most  envious  of  birds,  who  drivest  me  from  my  home  to  the 
endless  chattering  of  the  young  men.  Thou  growest  old,  Tithonus ; 
else  why  dost  thou  chase  Dawn  thy  bedfellow  out  of  her  couch 
while  yet  morning  is  so  young  1 

25 

Grey  dawn,  why,  0  unloving,  risest  thou  so  swift  round  my 
bed,  where  but  now  I  nestled  close  to  dear  Demo  1  Would  God 
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Eifl-e  waXiv  cTped/a;  Taytvov  5pop.ov  "EffTCpo;  eitj;, 
oi  yXu>tu  <pc5?  j3aXXtov  si;  epx  xwtpoTaTOv* 
"HSt]  yap  xal  xpocrOsv  i~'  ’AXx.p.vjv/jv  Aid;  r(X9s; 
avvio;*  oux  a5oa};  seal  xaXiv5pop.iT];. 


XXVI 

dawn’s  delay 

MELEAGER 

"OpUps  t!  vuv  SucrspacTS  (3pa5d;  xspt  jtocrp.ov  IXlffGV) 
aXXo;  sxel  Avjp.oC;  A-aXxsfl’’  uxd  yXavi5i ; 
’AXX’  ots  vav  pa5ivav  xoXxot;  syov  idxd;  sxsott];, 
oj;  (3aXXo>v  ex’  ep.ol  <p«3;  exiyaipeaa>iov. 


XXVII 

WAITING 

PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS 

AtjOuvsi  KXeocpavTi;-  6  5s  Tpixo;  apyexat  ^5tj 
Xuyvo;  uxox.Xa*(eiv  Tjaa  p.apaivop.evo;’ 

Aifle  5s  xal  jtpaSivj;  xupao;  cruvaxse>(3eTO  Xuyvqi, 
p.7]5s  p,’  ox’  aypuxvoi;  5v]pdv  sx.ais  xd-9-oi;. 

’A  xocra  ttjv  Kuflspsiav  excdp.ocrsv  foxepo;  f^siv 
aXX’  out’  avflpcoxcov  <pei5sTai  outs  Oswv. 

thou  wouldst  turn  thy  fleet  course  backward  and  be  evening,  thou 
shedder  of  the  sweet  light  that  is  so  bitter  to  me.  For  once 
.before,  for  Zeus  and  his  Alcmena,  thou  wentest  contrary;  thou 
art  not  unlessoned  in  running  backward. 

26 

Grey  dawn,  why,  0  unloving,  rollest  thou  now  so  slow  round 
the  world,  since  another  is  shrouded  and  warm  by  Demo  ?  but 
when  I  held  her  delicate  form  to  my  breast,  swift  thou  wert  upon 
us,  shedding  on  me  a  light  that  seemed  to  rejoice  in  my  grief. 

27 

Cleophantis  lingers  long ;  and  the  third  lamp  now  begins  to  give  a 
broken  glimmer  as  it  silently  wastes  away.  And  would  that  the 
firebrand  in  my  heart  too  were  quenched  with  the  lamp,  and  did 
not  burn  me  long  in  wakeful  desires.  Ah  how  often  she  swore  by 
the  Cytherean  that  she  would  be  here  at  evenfall ;  but  she  recks 
not  of  either  men  or  gods. 
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XXVIII 

WAITING  IN  VAIN 
ASCLEPIADES 

'  £ly.ol6y/}a’  vj^etv  si?  vuxt a  u.oi  rj  ’m^or^TOc, 
Ntx,co,  xal  csjxvvjv  copiocrs  ©eo'[j,..o<popov, 
Kouy  Tj/csi,  (pAa/.'/j  Ss  xapot^STai*  ap’  dmopjcsTv 
TjO-e^e ;  tov  'X'jyyov,  xai&e?,  axoajBsca.TS. 


XXIX 

THE  SCORNED  LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 

Nuc,  at  yap  oust  aXXvjv  [Aaprupop.ai,  ota  a’  u(3pi£et 
nuO-ia?  yj  Ndcou?  ouaa  (pAeEaxaTT]?, 

KXtjD’Ei?  oux.  ocxlyj to?  eXvjXu&a-  vaura  xahouax 
(70i  p.sa^ar.-’  ex’  ep.ot?  cracra  xove  xpo-9-upoi?. 


XXX 

SLEEPLESS  NIGHT 
AGATHIAS 

Ilaffav  eyw  vvjv  voxtoc  XAvupoaac  euxe  S’  exsXb-/) 
opfrpo?  eXtvuaca  p.ucpa  yapt'Coy.£vo?, 

Ap.<p ixepLTpu^ouGi.  ysXtSovs?,  e?  Se  p.e  Socxpu 
(SaXXouaiv  yXmcepov  jccopta  xapoodap.svag 
Optp.aTa  S’  ou  ptuovTa  tpoXocaasTat,  r;  Se  '  PoSavO^c 
auOi?  iy.oig  drepvoi?  <pp ovti?  ava<7Tps^psTai. 


28 

Nico  the  renowned  consented  to  come  to  me  at  nightfall  and 
swore  by  the  holy  Lady  of  Laws ;  and  she  is  not  come,  and  the 
watch  is  gone  by ;  did  she  mean  to  forswear  herself?  Servants 
put  out  the  lamp. 

29 

0  Night,  thee  and  none  other  I  take  to  witness,  how  Nico’s 
.Pythias  bouts  me,  traitress  as  she  is  ;  asked,  not  unasked  am  I  come  • 
may  she  yet  blame  thee  in  the  selfsame  plight  standing  by  my  doors! 

3° 

All  night  long  I  sob  ;  and  when  grey  dawn  rises  and  grants  me 
a  little  grace  of  rest,  the  swallows  cry  around  and  about  me,  and 
bung  me  back  to  tears,  thrusting  sweet  slumber  away  :  and  my 
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'Q  (pflovepal  Tiaucaabs  laTajTplSe;,  ou  yap  eywye 
TTjv  d>0.oy7]">xi7jv  y Xwaaav  axefl-picrap.Tjv' 

’AW  “ItuAov  xAxioitz  xxt  oupea,  /.a!  yoaovre 
si;  2x0x0;  xpavavjv  auXiv  s<ps^o[/,svai, 

Batov  iva  '/.vwoooip.ev'  taw;  Se  Tt;  vjEst  ovstpo; 
o;  pts  'PoSavO-etoi;  Tr^ysatv  av/ptfiaAot. 

XXXI 

THE  LOVE  LETTER 

RUFINUS 

'PouipTvo;  TTj  ’aft  y^uRSpWTaTT)  ’EXxiSi  7 raXXa 
yatpstv,  si  ^alpstv  ywpt;  syoo  Suva  rat* 

OuRSTt  paoTa'Cw,  |xa  ta  cr’  6u.ij.xtx,  rfiu  oOJpr^j.ov 
xal  TTjv  [xouvoAsy'/j  asto  Sta'CuytTjv, 

’Aaa’  atst  Saxpuotat  ~syupasvo;  ^  ’xt  Kopvjaaov 
spyoiLat  vj  (/.syocXvj;  vtjov  s;  ’ApTsp.tSo;' 

Auptov  aAAa  xaxpv]  y.s  SsSscsrat,  s;  Ss  gov  optpta 
TTT'/'aou.at,  eppwaOat  (xupta  a’  su^op.svo;. 

XXXII 

LOVE  AND  REASON 
PHILODEMUS 

'Puypj  [A.ot  "po/iyst  cpsuystv  xofl-ov  '  HMoScopa;, 

Sax.pua  scat  '(vp.ou;  tou;  xplv  sxioTaoivy 

unclosing  eyes  keep  vigil,  and  the  thought  of  Rhodanthe  returns 
again  in  my  bosom.  0  envious  chatterers,  be  still  3  it  was  not  I 
who  shore  away  Philomela’s  tongue  3  but  weep  for  Itylus  on  the 
mountains,  and  sit  wailing  by  the  hoopoe’s  court,  that  we  may 
sleep  a  little 3  and  perchance  a  dream  will  come  and  clasp  me 
round  with  Rhodanthe’s  arms. 

31 

Rufinus  to  Elpis,  my  most  sweet :  well  and  very  well  be  with 
her,  if  she  can  be  well  away  from  me.  No  longer  can  I  bear,  no, 
by  thine  eyes,  my  solitary  and  unmated  severance  from  thee,  but 
evermore  blotted  with  tears  I  go  to  Coressus  or  to  the  temple  of 
the  great  Artemis  ;  but  tomorrow  my  home  shall  receive  me,  and 
I  will  fly  to  thy  face  and  bid  thee  a  thousand  greetings. 

32 

My  soul  forewarns  me  to  flee  the  desire  of  Heliodora,  knowing 
well  the  tears  and  jealousies  of  old.  She  talks  3  but  I  have  no 
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<Tv](7i  piv,  aXXa  ipuyeiv  ou  p.oi  c-Oivoc,  yj  yap  avca&r; 
ocutvj  xal  TTpoAsyst.  xal  xpoXsyoucra  fOxi. 

XXXIII 
ODI  ET  AMO 
MELEAGER 

AyysiXov  vaSe,  Aopxas"  iSou  ralt  Ssuvspov  auTij 
xat.  TptTOV  ayystXov,  Aopxap,  a~avTa’  Tpsys- 
Mtjxsti  piTAs"  ttstou.  (icayu  p.oi  fipxyu,  Aopxas,  eTUGys;- 

Aopxa?,  ttoi  gtouSsi?  ~piv  gs  -ra  Travra  p.ahsiv ; 
npoG9s?  c)  ok  sl’pujxa  xaXai — p,a)Aov  S’  stl  V/jpco- 
[atjSev  oAcoc  si~/jg — a),)/  cm — wawa  keys- 
M/j  osiSou  gu  va  xavra  Xsyetv.  xanrot,  t(  gs,  Aopxac, 
SX.TOp.7TM,  GUV  GOl  XaUTo'?,  iSoU,  TTpOXyOIV  J 

XXXIV 

LOOKING  AND  LIKING 
PAULUS  SILENTIAR1US 

’OphaAp.ot,  tso  pi/fi:  a<puGGSTS  vsxrap  ’Epomov 
xaAXsoc  axpvjTou  £copo7TOTai  bpxGSSc ; 

Trjks  Sia&ps£wp.ev  ott/)  gOsvoc,  sv  Ss  yxV'vT) 
v/)Ox)xx  gtoigco  Ivj-pV  MsAiyit;. 
iii  o  apa  7tou  xat  min  jcaTaa^eros  sggouou  oig toco 
yivsGO-e  xpuspot?  SaxpuGi  pxiSaXsot, 

strength  to  flee,  for,  shameless  that  she  is,  she  forewarns,  and 
while  she  forewarns,  she  loves. 


33 

Take  this  message,  Dorcas ;  lo  again  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
Dorcas,  take  her  all  my  message ;  run;  delay  no  longer;  fly. 
Wait  a  little,  Dorcas,  prithee  a  little ;  Dorcas,  whither  so  fast 
before  learning  all  I  would  say  1  And  add  to  what  I  have  just 

said  but  no,  I  go  on  like  a  fool ;  say  nothing  at  all — only  that _ 

say  everything ;  spare  not  to  say  everything.  Yet  why  do  I  send 
thee  out,  Dorcas,  when  myself,  see,  I  go  forth  with  thee  1 

34 

Eyes,  how  long  are  you  draining  the  nectar  of  the  Loves,  rash 
drinkers  of  the  strong  unmixed  wine  of  beauty  ?  let  us  run  far 
away,  as  far  as  we  have  strength  to  go,  and  in  calm  I  will  pom- 
sober  offerings  to  Cypns  the  Placable.  But  if  haply  there  likewise 
1  be  caught  by  the  sting,  be  you  wet  with  chill  tears  and  doomed 
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“Evchaov  6t^7jcovts?  as!  tovov*  e£  up/icov  yap, 

<psu,  TCupo?  sc  toc(tv]v  yjXOop.sv  EpyacrOjV. 

XXXV 

FORGET-ME-NOT 

AGATHIAS 

’H  pa  ye  x,at,  au,  TdAcvva,  (pspec?  ttoD-ov,  75  pa  x.al  awn] 
/tap.vsi?  aua'Xeot?  op-pcacc  TTjxop.svy) ; 

*H  G'j  ixev  u7rvov  sj(si?  yXoaspcoTaTOV,  TjpcETEpv]?  ^e 
©oovTidoc  outs  Aoyo?  yivETat.  out’  apiflp.o? ; 

Eup^asi?  Ta  dpcoca,  tetjv  S’,  au.syapTS,  Tiaper/jv 
aftpr^co  {fapccvoT?  dax.pucc  T£yyop.sv7)V 

IvuTpic  yap  Ta  [xev  al),a  7ra)dyx.0T0C,  ev  Se  tc  x.xAov 
sXXayEv,  ey-OaipEcv  Ta?  (jojSapsuopiva?. 


XXXVI 

AMANTIUM  IRAE 
PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS 

AcaAcSa?  au/pSTivacsv  ejaoi?  r aAaTEta  7upoffa)7roi? 

E(T7repO?,  Uppl'TTVjV  (AufloV  ETTEUCaiXEV/j. 

"Tfipc?  spwTa?  eAuge'  oSe  ixuOo?  aXaTac 

u[ipc?  EjATjv  spsO-ec  o.aAAov  Epcopcavv/jv 
vX2p.o<7a  yap  XuxajSavTa  pivscv  a/rocveuS-sv  ex-eivyj?, 
co  7C07V0C,  aXV  i/CETT]?  xpcdco?  euBu?  EpVJV. 

for  ever  to  bear  deserved  pain ;  since  from  you,  alas  !  it  was  that 
we  fell  into  all  this  labour  of  fire. 

35 

Dost  thou  then  also,  Philinna,  carry  longing  in  thee,  dost  thou 
thyself  also  sicken  and  waste  away  with  tearless  eyes  1  or  is  thy 
sleep  most  sweet  to  thee,  while  of  our  care  thou  makest  neither 
count  nor  reckoning  1  Thou  wilt  find  thy  fate  likewise,  and  thy 
haughty  cheek  I  shall  see  wetted  with  fast-falling  tears.  For  the 
Cyprian  in  all  else  is  malign,  but  one  virtue  is  in  her  lot,  hatred  of 
proud  beauties. 

36 

At  evening  Galatea  slammed-to  the  doors  in  my  face,  Hinging  at 
me  a  speech  of  scorn.  ‘Scorn  breaks  love’;  idly  wanders  this 
proverb ;  her  scorn  inflames  my  love-madness  the  more.  For  I 
swore  I  would  stay  a  year  away  from  her ;  out  and  alas  !  but  with 
break  of  day  I  went  to  make  supplication. 
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XXXVII 

INCONSTANCY 

MACEDONIUS 

llapv.svl;  oux.  spytp’  to  piev  ouvop.a  xalov  axo uoa; 

onuair/jv’  cu  Ss  p.oi  xuipoTspvj  -9-avaTOU’ 

Kal  <psuy£t;  <pt,7eovTa  xal  ou  <pi7£ovxa  (kwaet; 
oippoc  xaMv  JtsTvov  aal  cpiXsovxa  (puyvj;. 


XXXVIII 
time’s  revenge 

CALLIMACHUS 

Outm;  uxvwciai;,  Kmvcoxiov,  ok  a  us  xot£i; 

xoip.auflai  ipu^poi;  toTcSs  xapa.  xpofkipoi;’ 
OuTCO;  UXVWUai;,  aOIXtOTCCTT],  to;  TOV  SpaUTVjV 
xotfAt'Cai;-  s7ioo  S’  ouS’  ovap  ^VTiaca;’ 
Tsitovs;  oUxsipoufft,  cu  S’  ouS’  ovap-  7}  xoTatj  Si 
aorta’  ava|AV7]U£t  raura  as  xavra  Rop.vy 


XXXIX 
FLOWN  LOVE 
MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS 

Mrvvj  ypuaoxspw;  Sip x.7)  raSa  jcal  7rupi7.api.xet; 
acrsps;  ou;  jcoXxoi;  ’X2*savo;  Si^axat, 

37 

Constantia,  nay  verily !  I  heard  the  name  and  thought  it 
beautiful,  but  thou  art  to  me  more  bitter  than  death.  And  thou 
fliest  him  who  loves  thee,  and  him  who  loves  thee  not  thou 
pursuest,  that  he  may  love  thee  and  thou  mayest  fly  him  once 
again. 

33 

So  mayest  thou  slumber,  Conopion,  as  thou  makest  me  sleep 
here  in  the  chill  doorway ;  so  mayest  thou  slumber,  most  cruel,  as 
thou  lullest  thy  lover  asleep;  but  not  even  in  a  dream  hast  thou 
known  compassion.  The  neighbours  pity  me,  but  thou  not  even 
in  a  dream ;  but  the  silver  hair  will  remind  thee  of  all  this  by 
and  by. 

39 

Golden-horned  Moon,  thou  seest  this,  and  you  fiery-shining  Stars 
whom  Ocean  takes  into  his  breast,  how  perfume-breathing  Ariste 
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’Tl<;  y.s  [j-ovov  TtpoXiTuoucra  p.up07ivoo?  or/zr’  ’Apicynn, 

&crai7]v  S’  eupsfv  t^v  piayov  ou  Suvau.ou’ 

’AaA’  iy-rfi  aitTTjv  C7]T7juop.ev  75  p’  em7rsp{/co 
Ku7upiSo?  iyvsuTa?  apyupsou?  cxuXooca?. 

XL 

MOONLIGHT 

PHILODEMUS 

NuxTSptvT],  Slxspco?,  <pAo7ravvuys  <paTve  EeTo^vy], 

<paivs,  St’  suTpr^Ttov  (BaXXopivv)  DuplScov 

Auya^s  ycuor/p  KaXMcmov*  e?  t a  tpiXeuvTcov 
epya  xaT07rT£U£tv  ou  ©fiovo?  d.-fravaT7). 

’OaSl'Cs!-?  xal  TvjvSs  xal  ^pia?,  oiSa,  SsX^v/], 

'/.at  yap  <r/)v  tj/uy^v  ^Xsyev  ’EvSupttcov. 

XLI 

LOVE  AND  THE  STARS 
PLATO 

’Acte pa.?  sluaS-psi?  ’Acrrqp  opto?-  el9-e  ysvoiy/jv 
oupavo?,  co?  tcoXXoi?  o ptp.a<rtv  si?  u£  (iA£”to. 

XLII 

ROSE 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

El'fie  poSov  ysvdu.TjV  uTTO-o'poupov,  o<ppa  p.s  yspalv 
dpffapivvj  yapur/j  crr/jUsm  yiovEQi?. 

has  gone  and  left  me  alone,  and  this  is  the  sixth  day  I  cannot  find 
the  Avitch.  But  we  will  seek  her  notwithstanding  ;  surely  I  will 
send  the  silver  sleuth-hounds  of  the  Cyprian  on  her  track. 

40 

Lady  of  Night,  twy-horned,  lover  of  nightlong  revels,  shine,  0 
Moon,  shine,  darting  through  the  latticed  windows ;  shed  thy 
splendour  on  golden  Callistion;  thine  immortality  may  look  down 
unchidden  on  the  deeds  of  lovers ;  thou  dost  bless  both  her  and 
me,  I  know,  0  Moon  ;  for  thy  soul  too  was  fired  by  Endymion. 

41 

On  the  stars  thou  gazest,  my  Star ;  would  I  were  heaven,  that  I 
might  look  on  thee  with  many  eyes. 

42 

Would  I  were  a  pink  rose,  that  fastening  me  with  thine  hands 
thou  mightest  grant  me  grace  of  thy  snowy  breast. 
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XLIII 

LILY 

THEOPHANES 

Elite  xpivov  ysvop.7]v  apyevvaov,  o<p pa  p.s  yspGtv 
apGapivv]  p.aAAov  Grj;  ypoxivj;  xop£G7];. 

XLIV 

LOVE  AND  SLEEP 
MELEAGER 

EuSst;  Z-/]vooD.a,  xpirpepov  -OaAo;'  el'A’  exl  goI  vuv 
a-rrspo;  eiGyjeiv  utfvo;  em  (&s<papot;, 

G;  £~1  go  1  p.r]<T  outo;,  6  xai  Aid;  dp,p.ara  hsAyojv, 
<potTTffai,  xaTsyov  S’  auxo;  eyto  gs  p.dvo;. 


XLV 

SLAYER  AND  HEALER 
MACEDONIUS 

Ekxo;  syto  tov  sptora,  psei  §e  p.01  eXxeo;  iycop 
Saxpuov  toTeiX-/};  outtots  TepGopiv-/];- 

Etp-i  yap  ex  xaxoTyjTo;  ap/z-yavo;,  ouSe  Mayacov 
7]7ria  p.01  7ra.GG£i  (papp.axa  Seuopivc). 

T'/jXefpo;  siij.ij  xo’pvj,  gu  Se  yiveo  tugto;  ’AyAXed;- 
xaXXs'i  Gip  xauGov  tov  ttoO-ov  to;  £{3aXe;. 

43 

Would  1  were  a  white  lily,  that  fastening  me  with  thine  hands 
thou  mightest  satisfy  me  with  the  nearness  of  thy  body. 

44 

Thou  sleepest,  Zenophile,  dainty  girl ;  would  that  I  had  come  to 
thee  now,  a  wingless  sleep,  upon  thine  eyelids,  that  not  even  he, 
even  he  who  charms  the  eyes  of  Zeus,  might  come  nigh  thee,  but 
myself  had  held  thee,  I  thee  alone. 

45 

I  have  a  wound  of  love,  and  from  my  wound  flows  ichor  of  tears, 
and  the  gash  is  never  stanched;  for  I  am  at  my  wits’  end  for 
miseiy,  and  no  Machaon  sprinkles  soothing  drugs  on  me  in  my 
need.  I  am  Telephus,  0  maiden,  but  be  thou  my  true  Achilles ; 
with  thy  beauty  allay  the  longing  as  thou  didst  kindle  it. 
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XL  VI 

LOVE  THE  GAMBLER 
MELEAGER 

MoCTpO?  ST  £V  X.o’X'TiOl.GlV  6  V7]7UO£  op-9-ptva  7rai£o>V 
aarpayaXoi?  Toup.ov  xvsuu’  sy»u(3suGSV  "Epax;. 


XL  VI I 
DRIFTING 
MELEAGER 

Kup-a  TO  XlRpOV  VEptOTO?  aX0lp,V]T0l  TS  XVSOVTS? 

ZvjXoi  v. at,  xo)p.tov  ^stpiptov  xs^ayo;, 

Ilot  <pspoptat ;  tcocvttj  Ss  <ppsvc3v  o ’foots?  a<psiVTaf 
Tj  xalt  T?jv  Tputpsp'/jv  2/tuXXav  sxoiop.sO-a ; 


XLVIII 

love’s  relapses 

MELEAGER 

^Eu^Vj  SocSaRpUTS,  Tt  GOl  TO  XSTiavhsV  WEpCOTO? 

Tpaup.a  Sta  GTAayyvojv  aufl-t?  ava<p7.sy£Tat ; 
Mr,  p.7)  xpo?  gs  At,o?,  p.y]  xpo?  A  to?,  w  <pAa[3ouls, 

'/UV7]G7]?  TSippy]  xup  U7TO'Xap.7TOp.£VOV 
AuTtr.a  yap,  V/jhapys  Jta/ttov,  xaAtv  st  gs  O'jyouGav 
At^st’  wEpco?,  eupcov  SpaxsTtv  a’otiGsvai. 


46 

Still  in  his  mother’s  lap,  a  child  playing  with  dice  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Love  played  my  life  away. 


47 

Bitter  wave  of  Love,  and  restless  gusty  Jealousies  and  wintry  sea 
of  revellings,  whither  am  I  borne  ?  and  the  rudders  of  my  spirit 
are  quite  cast  loose ;  shall  we  sight  delicate  Scylla  once  again  ? 

48 

Soul  that  weepest  sore,  how  is  Love’s  wound  that  was  allayed  in 
thee  inflaming  through  thy  heart  again  !  nay,  nay,  for  God’s  sake, 
nay  for  God’s  sake,  0  infatuate,  stir  not  the  fire  that  flickers  low 
among  the  ashes.  For  soon,  O  oblivious  of  thy  pains,  so  sure  as 
Love  catches  thee  in  flight,  again  he  will  torture  his  found  runaway. 
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XLIX 

LOVE  THE  BALL-PLAYER 
MELEAGER 

%(pcapiGT av  tov  ’'EpcoTa  Tps<pu),  col  'HTaoScopa, 
fiaXXsi  vav  ev  ep.oi  ~aA7.oij.svav  xpaSiav. 

A) A’  aye  aup.TraixTav  Ss^at  IToffov  si  S’  a~o  csu  jj.s 
ptyai?,  our  ofoa>  vav  axaXaujTpov  ufdpiv. 


L 

love’s  arrows 

MELEAGER 

Ou  tAo rxij.ov  A^ij.O'jc,  ou  GavSaJvOv  'HTuo^olpa?, 
ou  to  p.upoppavTOv  TipiapCou  "poO-upov, 

Ou  Tpuospov  p/.stS^;j.a  PotomSo?  ’Avri/Asia;, 
ou  tou?  apTiO-aAsL;  Acopohia?  <rre<pavou? 
OuRSTL  001  <papSTp>J  TT’.XpOU?  7rTSpOSVTa?  OlffYOU? 

xpuxxst,  ’'Epto?"  sv  su.oi  Travva  yap  Ioti  jSsTivj. 


LI 

love’s  excess 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

OtAi'Csu,  KuTpt,  TOQa,  jtal  si?  orottov  vjouyo?  sTD-s 
a/Aov  syco  yap  syco  Tpaujj.aro?  ouSs  tot ov. 

49 

Love  who  feeds  on  me  is  a  ball-player,  and  throws  to  thee, 
Heliodora,  the  heart  that  throbs  in  me.  Come  then,  take  thou  Love¬ 
longing  for  his  playmate  •  but  if  thou  cast  me  away  from  thee,  I 
will  not  bear  such  wanton  false  play. 

5° 

Nay  by  Demo’s  tresses,  nay  by  Heliodora’s  sandal,  nay  by 
Timarion’s.  scent-dripping  doorway,  nay  by  great-eyed  Anticleia’s 
dainty  smile,  nay  by  Dorothea’s  fresh-blossomed  garlands,  no 
longer,  Love,  does  thy  quiver  hide  its  bitter  winged  arrows,  for 
thy  shafts  are  all  fixed  in  me. 


5i 

Aim  thyself,  Cypris,  with  thy  bow,  and  go  at  thy  leisure  to 
some  other  mark  •  for  I  have  not  even  room  left  for  a  wound. 
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LII 

MOTH  AND  CANDLE 
MELEAGER 

T^v  TUgpivijxof^VTjv  'buy^v  av  ttoWxi  xafy; 

9£U^£T,  "Epoxy  JCOCUTT],  cy£T>t’,  syst,  7rrepuya?. 

LIII 

LOVE  AT  AUCTION 
MELEAGER 

IlaAeiGtki)  xal  [xarpo;  st’  ev  '/.oItzoigi  xaflsuciGiv, 

TiCiAEKjD-G)'  TL  <5s  p.01  TO  -bpaGU  TOUTO  TpEipElV  5 

Kat,  yap  Gip.ov  £<pu  xal  uTTOTrrspov,  axpa  S’  ovu^tv 
y.'JiCti,  xai  xXaiov  7ro»a  p-Exa^u  ys’Xa- 

npd<;  S  ETi  >01X07  axpETcrov,  asiXaXov,  o£u  SsSopxo';, 
ayptov  ouS’  auTfj  p.7]Tpl  cptAyj  xiO-aaov, 

IlavTa  “repay  xoiyap  7re7rpaGSTac  si  Tig  <XTr6%Xoug 
sy.Tzopog  tovsiGflai  7iatSa  -9-eAel  xpociTO). 

IvaLTOi  "Alggzt  '.Sou  SsSaxpup.sv og’  ou  c’  sti  ~oA.dk 
-8-apGEV  Z>]VO(p£>CjC  GUVTpO<pO?  0)Ss  [LEVS. 

LIV 

INTER  MINORA  SIDERA 
MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS 

Ey/si  AuglSIx*/]?  xud-8-ou;  Ssxa,  T?js  Se  Trattsiv/j? 

EuippdvTT]?  Eva  p.ot,  Aaxpi,  SiSou  xua-Oov. 

52 

If  thou  scorch  so  often  the  soul  that  flutters  round  thee,  O 
Love,  she  will  flee  away  from  thee ;  she  too,  0  cruel,  has  wings. 

53 

Let  him  be  sold,  even  while  he  is  yet  asleep  on  his  mother’s 
bosom,  let  him  be  sold ;  why  should  I  have  the  rearing  of  this 
impudent  thing  ?  For  it  is  snub-nosed  and  winged,  and  scratches 
with  its  nail-tips,  and  weeping  laughs  often  between ;  and  further¬ 
more  is  unabashed,  ever-talking,  sharp-glancing,  wild  and  not 
gentle  even  to  its  very  own  mother,  every  way  a  monster ;  so  it 
shall  be  sold  ;  if  any  outward-bound  merchant  will  buy  a  boy,  let 
him  come  hither.  And  yet  he  beseeches,  see,  all  in  tears.  I  sell 
thee  no  more  ;  be  comforted ;  stayhere  and  live  with  Zenophile. 

54 

Pour  ten  cups  for  Lysidice,  and  for  beloved  Euphrante,  slave, 
give  me  one  cup.  Thou  wilt  say  I  love  Lysidice  more  1  No,  by 
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fpr^Z'.q  AuctSixrjv  p.s  ipiXsiv  izkzov  ou  p.a  tov  Yjduv 
Baykov,  ov  ev  TauTT)  XaSpOTOToi  xuXixi* 

’AXXd  p.ot,  EuippavTV]  pia  upd$  Ssxa'  xal  yap  axsipou; 
acTepa;  Ev  <psyy o?  UTTEpTibsTat. 


LV 

ROSA  TRIPLEX 
MELEAGER 

’’Eyyst  Tac  Hsiboue  xal  KuTrpiSo;  '  HXioStopa; 

xal  xaXt  ra?  aura;  dduXdyou  Xapiro?’ 
Auxa  yap  pi’  ep.ol  ypafpexat  &sd?,  a;  to  tto&sivov 
ouvop.’  ev  dxpTjTW  cuyxspaca;  7uop.ai. 


LVI 

LOVE  IN  ABSENCE 
MELEAGER 

Eyyst  xal  7raXtv  site,  tlxXiv  tocXiv, '  HXioScopac, 
site,  cuv  axp7]T(p  to  yXuxu  pdcy’  ovop.a, 

Kai  p.oi  tov  (IcsybsvTa  pjjpoi?  xal  yfk'(dv  eo'vTa 
p.vap.ocuvov  xsivac  dp.<pm-9-ei  CTE<pavov. 

Aaxpust,  <ptXspacTOV  iSou  podov,  ouvsxa  xeivav 
dXXoih  XOU  X0X7TOI?  Tjp.ETEpOt^  SGopa. 

sweet  Bacchus,  whom  I  drink  deep  in  this  bowl ;  Euphrante  for¬ 
me,  one  against  ten ;  for  the  one  splendour  of  the  moon  also 
outshines  the  innumerable  stars. 


55 

Pour  for  Heliodora  as  Persuasion,  and  as  the  Cyprian,  and  once 
more  for  her  again  as  the  sweet-speeched  Grace ;  for  she  is  enrolled 
as  my  one  goddess,  whose  beloved  name  I  will  mix  and  drink 
in  unmixed  wine. 


56 

Pour,  and  again  say,  again,  again,  ‘  Heliodora  ’;  say  it  and 
mingle  the  sweet  name  with  the  unmixed  wine ;  and  wreathe  me 
with  that  garland  of  yesterday  drenched  with  ointments,  for 
remembrance  of  her.  Lo,  the  lovers’  rose  sheds  tears  to  see  her 
away,  and  not  on  my  bosom. 
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LVII 

love’s  portraiture 

MELEAGER 

T t?  p.01  Zyjvocp&av  XocTdav  7rapsSst^ev  STaipaiv ; 

ti?  f/iav  sr.  Tpicccov  yj'yays  p.ot,  Xapiva ; 
’H  o’  STUf/.co?  wvqp  Rsyaptapivov  avuaev  spyov 
&3pa  StSou?,  xa.UTav  vav  Xapiv  sv  yy.oi-i. 


LVIII 

THE  SEA’S  WOOING 
MELEAGER 

'A  <pD.spto?  yapo~oTs;  ’ AaySkrpzAc,  ota  roclrjvv]? 
0p.17.acn  aup/Tmllsi  xavva?  sccototAosTv. 


LIX 

THE  LIGHT  OF  TROY 
DIOSCORIDES 

"Ixxov  ’Albjviov  TjCTSV  £17.01  ROC/.OV  SV  XUpl  XOCGOC 
’TXio?  7]v,  xayco  jcetvv]  aa’  syXsyo’yav, 

Ou  Ssiaa?  Aavatov  Ssrsttj  xovov  sv  S’  svl  <psyys& 
tc3  tots  y»al  Tools?  vA yw  axtoAop.sfia. 


57 

Who  of  my  friends  has  imaged  me  sweet-voiced  Zenophile  ? 
who  has  brought  me  one  Grace  of  the  three  %  Surely  the  man 
did  a  gracious  deed  who  gave  this  gift,  and  in  his  grace  gave 
Grace  herself  to  me. 


58 

Eond  Asclepias  with  her  sparkling  eyes  as  of  Calm  woos  all  to 
make  the  voyage  of  love. 

59 

Athenion  sang  of  that  fatal  horse  to  me ;  all  Troy  was  in  fire, 
and  I  kindled  along  with  it,  not  fearing  the  ten  years’  toil  of 
Greece ;  and  in  that  single  blaze  Trojans  and  I  perished  together 
then. 
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LX 

LOVE  AND  MUSIC 
MELEAGER 

Ado  uilog  vxl  Hava  tov  ’Apxadoc  7nr/.Ttdi  ij.sat-sic, 
Zvjvocp^a,  liocv  adu  xpExa;  ti  y.£loq' 

not  as  yuyco  ;  xavTV]  p.s  TrspmTEiyouGiv  ’’Eocots;, 
ou  S’  050V  a{/.7cvsu5ai  (3saov  egSat  yoovov 

*  II  yocp  pot,  poptpa  |3aXXsi  Tidflov  rj  "a At.  pouaa 

7]  yaptc  7j  —  ti  Tiyco  ;  wavTX'  xupl  <p7.syopat. 

LXI 

HONEY  AND  STING 
MELEAGER 

’AvflodtoaTS  ps7.t55a,  ti  p.ot  ypod<;  'Hkiodcopa? 

(jiausi?  EX7Tpo7i7rau5’  siapivag  xx7uxag ; 

’H  5U  y£  pTjvuei?  oti  xa i  y7uxu  xal  to  duaoiGTOv 
■mxpov  a  el  xpadioc  xsvTpov  ’’EpcoTO?  syst, ; 

Nat,  doxsco,  tout’  einocg"  ico  tpAspaoTS  TzcOdu.Tzouq 
GT£ty£‘  TraAat  ttjv  cvjv  oidapev  ayys7d#/]v. 

LXII 

love’s  messenger 

MELEAGER 

nTai7]t;  pot.  xcovcoift  ry.yyq  ayys7o?,  ouaot  S’  axpot; 

Zvjvoy'Aa^  t[au<ja;  7ipoGtj;t9-upt£s  Tads- 

60 

Sweet  is  the  tune,  by  Pan  of  Arcady,  that  thou  playest  on  the 
harp,  Zenophile,  oversweet  are  the  notes  of  the  tune.  Whither 
shall  I  fly  from  thee  1  on  all  hands  the  Loves  encompass  me,  and 
let  me  not  take  breath  for  ever  so  little  space ;  for  either  thy  form 
shoots  longing  into  me,  or  again  thy  music  or  thy  graciousness,  or 
—what  shall  I  say  1  all  of  thee ;  I  kindle  in  the  fire. 

61 

Flower-fed  bee,  why  touchest  thou  my  Heliodora’s  skin,  leaving 
outright  the  flower-bells  of  spring  1  Meanest  thou  that  even  the 
unendurable  sting  of  Love,  ever  bitter  to  the  heart,  has  a  sweetness 
too  1  kes,  I  think,  this  thou  sayest  \  ah,  fond  one,  go  back  again  ; 
we  knew  thy  news  long  ago. 

62 

Fly  for  me,  0  gnat,  a  swift  messenger,  and  touch  Zenophile, 
and  whisper  lightly  into  her  ears  :  ‘  one  awaits  thee  waking ;  and 
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Aypu7 “vo?  [j.uj.vzi  os,  ou  S’  to  Vy-9-apys  cpAouvTtov 
suSst;’  sia,  txstsu,  vai  ^piXop,ouos  xstsu' 

Hcuxa  <^£  <p&sy£ai,  p.y  real  Guyzotxov  £yslpa<; 

zivyoyc  ex’  £17.01  ^yAoxii— ou;  6  So v ay 
Hv  S  ayayy;  xyv  xatSa,  Sopa  gxs^co  gs  Xsovxoc, 
ztovco];,  zal  dcooto  jjsipl  <pspsiv  poxaAov. 

LXIII 

LOVE  THE  SLAYER 
MELEAGER 

A Looop.’,  "Epcoc,  tov  aypuxvov  £17.0 1  -o  !>ov  '  EDaoScopa; 
y.oiu.LGov  aiSsG-8-el;  Moucav  £17.4 v  izsxtv 

Nal  yap  dy  xa  oa  xoca,  xa  p.vj  SeStSayf/iva  (ia/Lsiv 
aAAov,  asi  S’  £x’  £17.01  xxyva  ysovxa  j3£U/], 

EL  xaL  [7.3  xxeLvat;  AsL6<o  ©covyv  xpo'isvxa 

ypap.p.a.T’-  ’'Eptoxo;  opa,  Esivs,  puaKpoviyv. 

LX  IV 
FORSAKEN 
MAECIUS 

TL  oxuyvy ;  tL  Si  xauxa  xbp.y;  sixata,  dV/.ai.vL, 
oxuAyaxa,  zal  voxsptov  Guy^uGt?  op.paxLtov ; 

My  tov  £paoxyv  stds;  iyovft’  uxoxoMriov  a/Lyv ; 
sixov  £p.oV  Auxy;  ©app.az’  £7UGTap.s9-a. 

Aaxpustc,  ou  <pvj;  Si-  p.axyv  apvsiG-8-’  imficcKXv)’ 
ocpQ-ocXy.ol  yTaoooy;  a^ioxiGxdxspoi. 

thou  sleepest,  O  oblivious  of  thy  lovers.’  Up,  fly,  yes  fly,  O 
musical  one ;  but  speak  quietly,  lest  arousing  her  bedfellow  too 
thou  stir  pangs  of  jealousy  against  me ;  and  if  thou  bring  my 
girl,  I  will  adorn  thee  with  a  lion-skin,  0  gnat,  and  give  thee  a 
club  to  carry  in  thine  hand. 

63 

I  beseech  thee,  Love,  charm  asleep  the  wakeful  longing  in  me 
for  Heliodora,  pitying  my  suppliant  verse ;  for,  by  thy  bow  that 
never  has  learned  to  strike  another,  but  alway  upon  me  pours  its 
winged  shafts,  even  though  thou  slay  me  I  will  leave  letters 
uttering  this  voice,  ‘  Look,  stranger,  on  Love’s  murdered  man.’ 

64 

Why  so  woe-begone  ?  and  why,  Philaenis,  these  reckless  tearings 
of  hair,  and  suffusion  of  showerful  eyes  1  hast  thou  seen  thy 
lover  with  another  on  his  bosom  1  tell  me ;  we  know  charms  for 
grief.  Thou  weepest  and  sayest  no  :  vainly  dost  thou  essay  to 
deny ;  the  eyes  are  more  trustworthy  than  tbe  tongue. 
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LXV 

THE  SLEEPLESS  LOVER 
MELEAGER 

’Ax-ptc,  eucov  x.Tzxr^y.x.  woOcov,  xapaptuthov  uttvou, 
azpi;,  aooupatv]  Mouaa  XiyuTTrspuys, 

Autobus;  yiy.ryy.v.  ^.upa;,  zpszs  p/.ot  ti  toHsivov, 
syx.pououc>a  (pilot;  ttotcI  lalou;  XTSpuyac, 

LQ;  p.s  7rovtov  pucaio  xavaypu7rvoio  p.ep£pt.V7];, 
a  act,  puTtocajAEV/]  o&oyyov  epoiTOTclavov 
Atopa  Ss  (jot  y^TSiov  asi-8-als;  opHpiva  Swcrco 
xal  Spocrepa;  GTOo.am  ayr^opiva;  ^azaSac. 

LXVI 

REST  AT  NOON 
MELEAGER 

’Ayvjei;  tstti£  Spocrepai;  CTayovscGi  ysHucbsl; 

aypovoaav  [asIttsi;  p.ouoav  epvjy.olalov, 

”Azpa  S’  77£Taloi;  TrpiovcoSsct  xcoloi; 

a  til  10  7"i  zla^ei;  ypcorl  y.i'Xiay.x  Aupa;- 
’Alla  <pilo;  (pbsyyou  ti  vsov  SsvSpcoSsot  Nupypai; 

Taiyviov,  avTcoSov  ITavl  zpszcov  zslaSov, 
vO<ppa  cpuycov  tov  ’’Eptova  f/.s<77]p.(3piv6v  uwvov  aypsuaw 
IvS-aS’  otto  crcaspyj  zszlipisvo;  TfXaTavco. 


65 

Grasshopper,  beguilement  of  my  longings,  luller  asleep,  grass¬ 
hopper,  muse  of  the  cornfield,  shrill-winged,  natural  mimic  of  the 
lyre,  harp  to  me  some  tune  of  longing,  striking  thy  vocal  wings 
with  thy  dear  feet,  that  so  thou  mayest  rescue  me  from  the  all¬ 
wakeful  trouble  of  my  pains,  grasshopper,  as  thou  makest  thy  love- 
luring  voice  tremble  on  the  string ;  and  I  will  give  thee  gifts  at 
dawn,  ever-fresh  groundsel  and  dewy  drops  sprayed  from  the 
mouths  of  the  watering-can. 

66 

Voiceful  cricket,  drunken  with  drops  of  dew  thou  playest  thy 
rustic  music  that  murmurs  in  the  solitude,  and  perched  on  the 
leaf-edges  shrillest  thy  lyre-tune  with  serrated  legs  and  swart  skin. 
But  my  dear,  utter  a  new  song  for  the  tree-nymphs’  delight,  and 
make  thy  harp-notes  echo  to  Pan’s,  that  escaping  Love  I  may  seek 
out  sleep  at  noon  here  lying  under  the  shady  plane. 
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LXVII 

THE  BURDEN  OF  YOUTH 
ASCLEPIADES 

Ouz.  s’l p.’  OuS’  STSOOV  Suo  X, s’lXOGt,  XOCl  X07U(t>  *((3V 
copcoTS?,  tL  xaxov  touto  ;  ti  p.£  (pliysrs  ; 

*Hv  yap  eyo)  vi  tocD-co,  ti  7uow]gsts  ;  SvjXov,  ’'EpoiTS?, 
w;  to  xapo;  Tai^scD-’  acppovs;  acTpayocXoi?. 

LXVIII 
BROKEN  VOWS 
MELEAGER 

Nu^  iepvj  jcal  Avyvs,  GuvtGTOpa?  ouTiva?  aXXou? 
opx.ois,  aXX’  upia?  sl'Xdp.sb'’  ap/poTSpoi, 

Xm  p,sv  ep.s  GTsp^siv,  jcstvov  S’  syto  ou  tots  Xelij/stv 
oji7.0Gap.sv,  xoiv/jv  S’  slysTS  p.apTuplvjV 

Nuv  S’  6  piv  Op/. ’.a  <pvjGLV  sv  uSavi  xsiva  tpspscD-at, 
Xuyvs,  go  S’  sv  xoAttoi;  aoxov  opa?  STSpcov. 


LXIX 

DOUBTFUL  DAWN 
MELEAGER 

~0  vuC,  oj  <piXaypu7UV0?  sp.ol  to  D  o?  '  IDaoStopac, 
nod  gz.oAi.wv  opDpcov  xviGp.o cva  Sax.puya.prj, 

’A pa  p.evsi  GTOpyvj?  ep.a  "Xsl^ava,  xal  to  (piX'yjp.a 
p.VTjp.oGuvov  6uypa  Dxatst’  sv  si/acla ; 

67 

I  am  not  two  and  twenty  yet,  and  I  am  aweary  of  living ;  O 
Loves,  why  misuse  me  so  1  why  set  me  on  fire ;  for  when  I  am 
gone,  what  will  you  do  1  Doubtless,  O  Loves,  as  before  you  will 
play  with  your  dice,  unheeding. 

68 

Holy  night,  and  thou,  0  lamp,  you  and  none  other  we  took  to 
witness  of  our  vows ;  and  we  swore,  he  that  he  would  love  me, 
and  I  that  I  would  never  leave  him,  and  you  kept  witness  between 
us.  And  now  he  says  that  these  vows  are  written  in  running 
water,  O  lamp,  and  thou  seest  him  on  the  bosom  of  another. 

69 

O  night  0  wakeful  longing  in  me  for  Iieliodora,  and  eyes  that 
stum  with  tears  in  the  creeping  grey  of  dawn,  do  some  remnants 
of  affection  yet  remain  mine,  and  is  her  memorial  kiss  warm  upon 
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Apa  y’  sysi  (7uyx.ot.Ta  xa  Saxpua,  x.au.ov  dvsipov 
^oya-raT'/jv  GTspvoi?  ajafpipaXoCcra  (pAei; 

H  vso;  aAAoc  spto$,  vsa  Traiyv&a ;  ja/^tots  kuyvs 
Taur’  d'vjc  S’  v^c  TuapsStoxa  ouAac. 


LXX 

THE  DEW  OF  TEARS 
ASCLEPIADES 

Autou  p.oi  GTsyavO!.  Trapa  fL/AAf.  TataSs  y.psp.acToi 

f/.ip.VST£  [A.7]  7Up07rST(5;  (pukka  TtVaGGOU.EVOt 

Ou?  SazpuoLC  x.aTs[jp£Ca  (x.a Top.[3pa  yap  op.p.aT1  epcovTaiv)’ 
aA^’  oV  avoiyopivvj;  auvov  tS^rs  {hip-/]; 

^Ta^aO'  u7i£p  as<pak7j?  sp.ov  uetov,  co^  av  ap.ewov 
rj  cavOvj  y£  xdv.7]  rip.  tut]  Saapua. 

LXXI 

love’s  grave 

MELEAGER 

Hv  tl  7ra9a),  KXsofiouks  (ti  yap  tAeov  ;  ev  -upl  rahkov 
pa.AAoy.£vo;  aslaai.  AeNavov  ev  gttoSo)), 

AwrffOfxai,  axpr'rw  uiDuoov,  Trplv  otto  yj)  ova  OsgOx!. 
xakmv,  £7uypaia?-  Atopov  "Epop  ’At'Sv;. 

my  cold  picture  ?  has  she  tears  for  bedfellows,  and  does  she  clasp 
to  her  bosom  and  kiss  a  deluding  dream  of  me  1  or  has  she  some 
other  new  love,  a  new  plaything  1  Never,  0  lamp,  look  thou  on 
that,  but  be  guardian  of  her  whom  I  gave  to  thy  keeping. 


70 

Stay  there,  my  garlands,  hanging  by  these  doors,  nor  hastily 
scattering  your  petals,  you  whom  I  have  wetted  with  tears  (for 
lovers  eyes  are  rainy) ;  but  when  you  see  him  as  the  door  opens 
drip  my  ram  over  Ins  head,  that  so  at  least  that  golden  hair  may 
drink  my  tears.  J 


7i 


When  I  am  gone,  Cleobulus — for  what  avails  1  cast  among  the 
fire  oi  young  loves,  I  lie  a  brand  in  the  ashes— I  pray  thee  make 
the  burial-urn  drunk  with  wine  ere  thou  lay  it  under  earth,  and 
write  thereon,  ‘  Love’s  gift  to  Death.’ 
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LXXII 

love’s  masterdom 

MELEAGER 

Asivd;  ’’Epc);,  Ssivoi;'  tl  Ss  to  t fXdov,  r(v  7rdltv  siren 
y.al  raltv,  oiixto'Ccnv  “ollazi,  Savo;  ’'Epco; ; 

’H  yap  6  Tat!;  TOUTOtot  ysla,  a  at  Tuavd  /.aRtollst; 

vjSsTat,  7-v  S’  strto  lolSopa,  x.at  TpstpsTac 
©auya  Ss  p.ot,  tco;  dpa  (ha  ylaux.oto  oavetoa 
aupiaTo;,  uypou,  Ku-rpt,  cu  Tup  TSTOxa?. 

LXXIII 

LOVE  THE  CONQUEROR 
MELEAGER 

Kstp.af  la 4  d-t[iatv£  5caT  anysvo;,  ayots  Sataov 
otSa  as,  vat  p.d  fi-sou;,  xal  papuv  ovtoc  <pspsiv 
OiSa  'scat  sp/rupa  zocpc  palcov  V  sr’  sp.7]V  cppsva  rupcou; 
on  oldest;  -/jcYy  rasa  yap  scr Tt  TS<pp7]. 


LXXIV 

love’s  prisoner 

MELEAGER 

Ob  cot,  tout’  epo'tov,  t|;uy7],  vat  Koirptv,  aiders  i, 
co  Sucrspco;,  icw  7ru/.vd  TpootTTapiv/] ; 

72 

Terrible  is  Love,  terrible  ;  and  what  avails  it  if  again  I  say  and 
again,  with  many  a  moan,  Terrible  is  Love  1  for  surely  the  boy 
laughs  at  this,  and  is  pleased  with  manifold  reproaches  \  and  if 
I  say  bitter  things,  they  are  meat  and  drink  to  him.  And  I 
wonder  how  thou,  0  Cyprian,  who  didst  arise  through  the  green 
waves,  out  of  water  hast  borne  a  fire. 

73 

I  am  down :  tread  with  thy  foot  on  my  neck,  cruel  divinity ; 
I  know  thee,  by  the  gods,  heavy  as  thou  art  to  bear :  I  know 
too  thy  fiery  arrows  :  but  hurling  thy  brands  at  my  soul  thou  wi 
no  longer  kindle  it,  for  it  is  all  ashes. 

74 

Did  I  not  cry  aloud  to  thee,  0  soul,  ‘Yes,  by  the  Cyprian, 
thou  wilt  be  caught,  poor  lover,  if  thou  fiutterest  so  often  near  the 
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Oux.  £,&0<jjV  ;  £t/iv  GZ  TOXy7)‘  'll  |A(ZT7}V  svi  Ssay.oig 
GTiy.ipzi' ;  auTO?  Epco;  tz  7rrspa  cou  <Js5sx.sv 
Kai  <7  6771  71  Up  £(7T7J(7£  [X'JpOt?  S’  EppO.V£  }x77077V0'JV 

hcoxs  Se  Sit^coGT]  Saxpija  ffspp.a  7U£iv. 

LXXV 

FROST  AND  FIRE 
MELEAGER 

A  4 jrjX?)  Papu[7'°Z'^'£)  S’  aprt,  piv  ex,  7iupo?  al'fbj 
apTi  S  vm y.’buyzic,  77vsup.’  xv a7.ECai7.sv7j ' 

Ti  YAatEic ;  tov  aTsyxTov  6V  ev  xoAtoigiv  "EpaiToc 

STpEfpSC,  OUX  YjSstg  CO ^  £771  <701  TpS<pSTO  ; 

Oujc  ^Sstg  5  vuv  yvtofk  xaXcSv  aXXayp.a  Tpoipsicov 
Tiup  ap.a  seal  Aiypiv  Se^oc|7.evv]  ytova. 

AuT/J  T&uff  ElTo'J"  (pSCE  TOV  770V0V'  OCQLCC  TlOr.GyZlC, 

cov  sSpoo;,  OTTTtp  xaiopivv]  y.£Xin. 


LXXVI 

THE  SCULPTOR  OF  SOULS 
MELEAGER 

Evto?  £o-"Y  ^P^-Slvj;  ttjv  E'jAxaov  '  FDxoScopav 
't;U/AV  4uZY  Vito?  STTa.GGEV  ’'Epcoc. 


lim^wigs ’?  did  I  not  cry  aloud  ?  and  the  snare  has  taken  thee 
\\  hy  dost  thou  gasp  vainly  in  the  toils  ?  Love  himself  has  bound 
thy  wings  and  set  thee  on  the  fire,  and  sprinkled  thee  to  swoonino- 
with  perfumes,  and  given  thee  in  thy  thirst  hot  tears  to  drink.  ° 


Ah  suffering  soul,  now  thou  burnest  in  the  fire,  and  now  thou 
re vi vest,  and  fetchest  breath  again  :  why  weepest  thou  ?  when  thou 
didst  feed  pitiless  Love  m  thy  bosom,  knewest  thou  not  that 
he  was  being  fed  for  thy  woe  1  knewest  thou  not  1  Know  now  his 
repayment  a  fair  foster-hire  !  take  it,  fire  and  cold  snow  together 
Thou  wouldst  have  it  so  ;  bear  the  pain ;  thou  sufferest  the  wa^es 
of  thy  work,  scorched  with  his  burning  honey. 


76 

Within  my  heart  Love  himself  has  moulded  Heliodora  with 
her  lovely  voice,  the  soul  of  my  soul. 
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LXXVII 

love’s  immortality 

STRATO 

Ti;  Suvaxat  yvtovat,  tov  epco(/.evov  si  xap a5tp.a(et, 
toxvtoc  cuvoiv  auTco  (ry]S’  <xxo7.st7rop.svo; ; 

Tic  Suvax’  oux.  ocpsoat  xyjv  <J7]p.spov,  syfis;  apscrxoiv ; 
el  S’  apeost,  xl  xafi-wv  auptov  oust  apeast ; 


77 

Who  may  know  if  a  loved  one  passes  the  prime,  while  ever  with 
him  and  never  left  alone  1  who  may  not  satisfy  to-day  who  satis¬ 
fied  yesterday  1  and  if  he  satisfy,  what  should  befall  him  not 
to  satisfy  to-morrow  ? 


II 


PRAYERS  AND  DEDICATIONS 

i 

TO  ZEUS  OF  SCHERIA 
JULIUS  POLYAENUS 

Ei  /.at  us’j  uoAuooivo;  del  7up.7il7]c>iv  djcoud; 

7]  90^05  su^of/ivcov  -/]  /dpt;  suQausvMV, 

Zeu  2/spt7];  £os~o)v  tspov  TrsrJov,  alia  /.at  vjptewv 
xlufit  xai  dhJisufJsi  vsuuov  uttou/gCit] 
wHo7]  [xot  ^svtvj;  etvat  ulpac,  sv  Ss  [as  xd.x pvj 

stostv  toov  doAt/wv  Trauud/Evov  /.audxiov. 


II 

TO  THE  GOD  OF  THE  SEA 
CRINAGORAS 

^pyjv  tsp'Pj  [xeydlou  'Evout/Oovoc,  egco  x.at  allot; 

Tj-utT]  Aiyalvjv  ot  cHs— ouciv  ala' 

IO/jixol  yap  ©puyja  ^toi/.oixlvw  uid  d^TT] 
oipsya;  7rp7]£t;  dirxaGtcp  Ityiva;. 

1 

Though  the  terror  of  those  who  pray,  and  the  thanks  of  those 
who  have  prayed,  ever  fill  thine  ears  with  myriad  voice,  O  Zeus, 
who  abidest  in  the  holy  plain  of  Scheria,  yet  hearken  to  us  also, 
and  bow  down  with  a  promise  that  lies  not,  that  my  exile  now 
may  have  an  end,  and  I  may  live  in  my  native  land  at  rest  from 
labour  of  long  journeys. 

2 

Holy  Spirit  of  the  great  Shaker  of  Earth,  be  thou  gracious  to 
others  also  who  ply  across  the  Aegean  brine  ;  since  even  to  me, 
chased  by  the  Thracian  hurricane,  thou  didst  open  out  the  calm 
haven  of  my  desire. 
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III 

TO  THE  GODS  OF  HARBOUR  AND  HEADLAND 
ANTIPHILUS 

’Apj£~kzoi,  Xip,eviTa,  cu  p„sv  fxobcap  rptco  xupvj 
TO'xtps  xaxa.  arafl-Ep'/j?  otjopxv/jv  o0dv7]v 
"Aypt;  £77i  TpiTcova"  gu  S’  *^dv o;  axpa  XsXoy^oA 

T7JV  £771  Iluffsmu  pUEO  V(XUi7T0Xl7]V 

Ksi-9-ev  S’,  si  <Potp(p  [XEfxsX^fXE-ila  77avTSc  aoiSot, 
xXeucop.ai  euocei  DapcaXsa)?  Zs<pup(«). 


IV 

TO  POSEIDON  OF  AEGAE 
ALPHEUS 

N’/]c3v  td/CU770pcov  o?  &%siz  >tp“T0?j  Scaaov, 

X.A  [xsyav  Eupor/jt;  af/.q>otpsp!.ij  (ncoTrsXov, 

Oupiov  suxppivomt  SiSou  ttXoqv  ’’Apso;  axp1? 
d;  770X1V  £/.  2'JpiTji;  770177 [xtcto.  Xucapivca;. 

V 

TO  THE  LORD  OF  SEA  AND  LAND 
MACEDONIUS 

Nvja  col,  to  770VTOU  [iacAsu  xccl  xolpavs  ycu^;, 
avTi9-£[xai  Kpavra?  pjJtSTi  Tsyyopivnjv, 

3 

Harbour-god,  do  thou,  0  blessed  one,  send  with  a  gentle  breeze 
the  outward-bound  sail  of  Archelaus  down  smooth  water  even  to 
the  sea  ;  and  thou  who  hast  the  point  of  the  shore  in  ward,  keep 
the  convoy  that  is  bound  for  the  Pythian  shrine;  and  thenceforward, 
if  all  we  singers  are  in  Phoebus’  care,  I  will  sail  cheerily  on  with 
a  fair-flowing  west  wind. 

4 

Thou  who  holdest  sovereignty  of  swift-sailing  ships,  steed-loving 
god,  and  the  great  overhanging  cliff  of  Euboea,  give  to  thy  wor¬ 
shippers  a  favourable  voyage  even  to  the  City  oi  Ares,  who  loosed 
moorings  from  Syria. 

5 

This  ship  to  thee,  0  king  of  sea  and  sovereign  of  land,  I 
Crantas  dedicate,  this  ship  wet  no  longer,  a  feather  tossed  by  the 
wandering  winds,  whereon  many  a  time  I  deemed  in  my  terror 
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Nvja  ttcAutt Xavewv  avey iov  xxepov,  vk  sxi  SsAo; 

xoTAkju;  tornay 7]V  emekayv  ’AiVk/p 
navTa  fV  axeixaysvo?,  <po(3ov,  sXxiSa,  xovxov,  asXXa 
xiaxov  u~ ep  yai7]5  I'yviov  'ySpairaynjv. 


VI 

TO  THE  GODS  OF  SEA  AND  WEATHER 
PHILODEMUS 

TvoOs  w  Ms7.ix.epxa  cru  xe  ykauxr^  yeSeouxa 
Aeuxo-9-stj  xdvxou,  dafyov  a7e Etxax.e, 

N'yovjdtov  xe  yopol,  x.al  /.uyaxa,  x.xt,  <ju  ndueidov 
jcal  ©pvyy  aveytov  xpyjuxaxe  Zstpups, 

Tkach  [/.£  (pepocxe  Sta  xXaxu  aCiya  cpuyovxa 
gwov  e~i  ykuxepav  ^ova  ITeipaetoc. 

VII 

TO  POSEIDON,  BY  A  FISHERMAN 
MACEDONIUS 

AUxuov  ax.poyokijSdov  ’Ap.dvxiyo?  aycpl  xpcaivy 
diye  yepcov  a/iwv  xaucaysvo?  x.aaaxwv, 

’E;  Si  nocstS  a  03v  a.  xat,  a  Ayupov  oidya  OxAxcjcry; 

eixev  axoaxsviWv  Saxpuov  ex.  [ikeoapcov- 
Oia&a,  ya/.ap,  xixynjaa*  x.ax.ou  S’  exl  yvyaoc  vjytv 
ocXXuTog  7]pacx.£t  yumxax.yj;  xevfoj* 

that  I  drove  to  death ;  now  renouncing  all,  fear  and  hope,  sea  and 
storms,  I  have  planted  my  foot  securely  upon  earth. 

6 

0  Melicerta  son  ot  Ino,  and  thou,  sea-green  Leucothea,  mistress 
of  Ocean,  deity  that  shieldest  from  harm,  and  choirs  of  the 
Nereids,  and  waves,  and  thou  Poseidon,  and  Thracian  Zephyrus, 
gentlest  of  the  winds,  carry  me  propitiously,  sped  through  the 
broad  wave,  safe  to  the  sweet  shore  of  the  Peiraeus. 


7 

Old  Amyntichus  tied  his  plummeted  fishing-net  round  his  fish- 
spear,  ceasing  from  his  sea- toil,  and  spake  towards  Poseidon  and 
the  salt  surge  of  the  sea,  letting  a  tear  fall  from  his  eyelids ;  Thou 
knowest,  blessed  one,  I  am  weary ;  and  in  an  evil  old  age  clinging 
Poverty  keeps  her  youth  and  wastes  my  limbs  :  give  sustenance  to 
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©ps^ov  sxt  CTCatpov  TO  yspovxiov,  ill’  axo  yaiv]? 
stlsXsi,  p,sSstov  xal  ybovl  >cal  xsXocyei. 

VIII 

TO  PALAEMON  AND  1NO 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

Ast’y'avov  apupr/Aaaxov  aXmXavso?  mcoXoxsvSpa? 

xouxo  xax’  eu^auabou  xeip,svov  ^'iovo? 

Atcca.x.i  xsxpopyuiov,  axav  xstpopuypivov  aippw  ■ 
xoXXa  -SaXacrcraiT]  ^avD-iv  uxo  axiXa&L 
'Eop.cova^  sxfyavsv,  oxs  yptXTji'Si  xsyv/j 

siXxe  xdv  ex,  xsXayou?  iy&uoevxa  poXov, 

Eupcov  S’  ^pxvjffe  HaX<xi[/.(m  xawTi  xal  Tvoi, 

Socpa.otiv  sivaXiot?  Sou?  xspa?  eivaXiov. 

IX 

TO  ARTEMIS  OF  THE  FISHING-NETS 
APOLLONIDES 

TptyXav  ax’  av-S-paxirj?  xal  ©uxiSa  col,  Xm.svLTt. 

’A.pxsp.1,  Scopsuy.at  Mvjvi?  6  <Wxu[3dXo?, 

Kal  £cop6v  xspacra?  icoysiXsa,  xal  xpu<po?  apxou 
auov  sxdfpauxa?,  xvjv  xsviypr(v  D-ucr/jv 
’Avb’  v^?  [j.oi  7 tXvjxSsvxa  St  Sou  -SJ^cayaotv  odsv 
Stxxua'  crol  SsSoxoct  xocvxa,  p.a/.atpa,  Xtva. 

a  poor  old  man  while  he  yet  draws  breath,  but  from  the  land  as 
he  desires,  O  ruler  of  both  earth  and  sea. 

8 

This  shattered  fragment  of  a  sea-wandering  scolopendra,  lying 
on  the  sandy  shore,  twice  four  fathom  long,  all  befouled  with  froth, 
much  torn  under  the  sea-washed  rock,  Hermonax  chanced  upon 
when  he  was  hauling  a  draught  of  fishes  out  of  the  sea  as  he  plied 
his  fisher’s  craft ;  and  having  found  it,  he  hung  it  up  to  the  boy 
Palaemon  and  Ino,  giving  the  sea-marvel  to  the  sea-deities. 

9 

A  red  mullet  and  a  hake  from  the  embers  to  thee,  Artemis  of  the 
Haven,  I  Menis,  the  caster  of  nets,  offer,  and  a  brimming  cup  of  wine 
mixed  strong,  and  a  broken  crust  of  dry  bread,  a  poor  man’s 
sacrifice ;  in  recompence  whereof  give  thou  nets  ever  filled  with 
prey ;  to  thee,  0  blessed  one,  all  meshes  have  been  given. 
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X 

TO  PRIAPUS  OF  THE  SHORE 
MAECIUS 

AiyixktTa  H  pikers,  cavTjveuT^pE?  sfbjxxv 
dwpx  —y.o  obcTafoj?  col  t x<T  STroypsXiTjc, 

©UVVCOV  eUX.kcOCTTOlO  XlVOU  pUC(7CO|J.a(7l  QOITpOV 

<ppa£avTS$  ykxuxxT;  ev  TrapoSot;  xskxysu;' 
<&7]ylvEov  xpTjT/jpx,  xxl  auTOupyyjTov  epstx.7j? 

pocApov,  irT  uxAsvjv  oivoSo'x.ov  x.uXtx.x, 

He  av  u~’  opyrpu.iii't  kskuyte jpivov  syx.07 tov  ’(.yvoc 
a(/.7C«u<yjf]5  cyo'y;  Siij/xv  ikxuvdp.svoc. 


XI 

TO  APOLLO  OF  LEUCAS 
FHILIPPUS 

Asuxaoo?  aiTCUV  eymv  vxutxi;  t^Ast/.ottov  dyifov, 
•Rolpe,  tov  Tovito  Xouo[/.svov  xeXaysi, 

Ascxi  7vXcoT7]pcov  p.x(y/]?  yepupupsx  5xitx 
x.xl  G~ov5'/jv  okiyv)  >apvxp.sv7)v  xuki/U 
Kal  Ppa^ixpsyytTOU  kuyvou  gzKolc,  sx.  fiiocpziSovq 
6k.TC7]S  7jp.l|J,.S&Sl  7nvd(/.SVOV  GTOp.XTl, 

’Av9’  tov  ik^xoig  era,  S’  Lgtix  TrspAov  av'-ryv 
oupiov  ’Ax.tixk.ouc  auv5pop.ov  si;  ku/.svx;. 


10 

Priapus  of  the  seashore,  the  trawlers  lay  before  thee  these  gifts 
by  the  grace  of  thine  aid  from  the  promontory,  having  imprisoned  a 
tunny  shoal  in  their  nets  of  spun  hemp  in  the  green  sea-entrances  : 
a  beechen  cup  and  a  rude  stool  of  heath  and  a  glass  cup  holding 
wine,  that  thou  mayest  rest  thy  foot  weary  and  cramped  with 
dancing  while  thou  chasest  away  the  dry  thirst. 


1 1 

Phoebus  who  holdest  the  sheer  steep  of  Leucas,  far  seen  of 
mariners  and  washed  by  the  Ionian  sea,  receive  of  sailors  this 
mess  of  hand-kneaded  barley  bread  and  a  libation  mingled  in  a 
little  cup,  and  the  gleam  of  a  brief-shining  lamp  that  drinks  with 
half-saturate  mouth  from  a  sparing  oil-flask  j  in  recompence  whereof 
be  giacious,  and  send  on  their  sails  a  favourable  wind  to  run  with 
them  to  the  harbours  of  Actium. 
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XII 

TO  ARTEMIS  OF  THE  WAYS 
ANTIPHILUS 

ElVOfRT],  COl  TOvSs  CpD.Vp  aVS-8'TjX.SCTO  JiOpiTTK 

TtlXoV  0§Ol7TOpi7];  CUfx[3o7vOV  ’AvTWpi^O?' 

Hc-S-oc  yap  su^fc)7.-?jc>t  jtanijxoos,  Tjuba  /.s/x’jOotq 
iAa.04  ou  ttoAAvj  S’  yj  yapLC,  a.A'X’  ocrfoj. 

Mv)  Ss  ti;  yjyxripov  uapA/)  ^spl  uapyo?  oSittj; 
avbip.aTO?-  cuAav  a.ccpaAig  ouS’  oTdya. 

XIII 

TO  THE  TWIN  BRETHREN 
CALLIMACHUS 

t&'/jTiv  6  p.s  CTTjca?  Eua.iv£TOc  (ou  yap  sytoys 
yiyvaiax.co)  avxi  pis  tv^c 

Aystsierllat,  yaA/.siov  aXsjtTopa  TuvSapiS'/jciv 

TilOTSUCO  <J>alSpOU  7taiSl  <3?i7.o£svt&sco. 

XIV 

TO  THE  DELPHIAN  APOLLO 
PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS 

Tov  yaYxouv  Tsmya  Aux.o)psi  Aoscpo;  ava— xst 
Euvop.oc  aUXoauva?  p.vap.a  oiXoarscpy.you' 

Hv  yap  aycov  oopp.iyyo;  6  S’  avTioc  icraTO  Ilxpdtg' 
a.  a  a’  05ta  S'/j  ~7.ax.Tpop  Aoicpig  s/.pscs  y&uc, 

12 

Thou  of  the  Ways,  to  thee  Antiphilus  dedicates  this  hat  from 
his  own  head,  a  voucher  of  his  wayfaring ;  for  thou  wast  gracious 
to  his  prayers,  wast  favouring  to  his  paths ;  and  his  thank-offering 
is  small  indeed  but  sacred.  Let  not  any  greedy  traveller’s  hand 
snatch  our  gift ;  sacrilege  is  not  safe  even  in  little  things. 

13 

He  who  set  me  here,  Euaenetus,  says  (for  of  myself  I  know  not) 
that  I  am  dedicated  in  recompence  of  his  single-handed  victory, 
I  the  cock  of  brass,  to  the  Twin  Brethren ;  I  believe  the  son  of 
Phaedrus  the  Philoxenid. 

14 

Eunomus  the  Locrian  hangs  up  this  brazen  grasshopper  to  the 
Lycorean  god,  a  memorial  of  the  contest  for  the  crown.  The  strife 
was  of  the  lyre,  and  Parthis  stood  up  against  me  :  but  when  the 
Locrian  shell  sounded  under  the  plectrum,  a  lyre-string  rang  and 
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Bpayyov  vsvpiyu la  Tupac  airsxo[/.7cacs  yopda' 
xplv  Ss  p.sTo?  cxa^siv  suxoSo?  app.ovia? 

'Afipdv  STuixpu'Ccov  xaffapac;  ux ep  s£sto  tsttiC, 

x.al  tov  axotyopiivou  <pffoyyov  uxvjXffs  pi tou, 

Tav  Ss  xapo?  TaTayeucav  ev  aTcrsuiv  aypoviv  ay  of 
xpo?  vop.ov  apLSTspa?  Tpsis  Tupox.Tuxia;- 
T<3  p.ax.ap  Av]Tcps,  tso>  TSTTiyi  yspatpst 
yaTx.£ov  iSpuffa?  toAdv  uxsp  x.iffocpac. 

XV 

TO  ARTEMIS  THE  HEALER 
PHILIPPUS 

Ztjvo;  x.al  Avjtou?  Ibjpocrx.oxs  to^oti  stoupvj, 
vApTS(/.t?  7]  D-aX.ap.ou?  tou?  opstov  sAays;, 

Nouuov  TTjv  CTuyep^v  aufbjp.spdv  sx.  pacnTyjo? 

sgOTotoctou  xsp.<|m?  aypt?  'Tx£p(3opsiov 
Sol  yap  uxep  poip.wv  aTp.dv  Tij3avoio  <E>Daxxo? 
psEst,  x.aAAuhuTojv  x.axpov  opsiovop.ov. 

XVI 

TO  ASCLEPIUS 
THEOCRITUS 

’  H)d>£  x.al  sc  M [ AaTOv  6  tou  ITar^ovo;  uio? 
ivjTTjpt  voocov  avSpl  auvoierdf/.EVo? 

snapped  jarringly;  but  ere  ever  the  tune  halted  in  its  fair 
harmonies,  a  delicate-trilling  grasshopper  seated  itself  on  the  lyre 
and  took  up  the  note  of  the  lost  string,  and  turned  the  rustic 
sound  that  till  then  was  vocal  in  the  groves  to  the  strain  of  our 
touch  upon  the  lyre ;  and  therefore,  blessed  son  of  Leto,  he  does 
honour  to  thy  grasshopper,  seating  the  singer  in  brass  upon  his 
harp. 

*5 

Huntress  and  archer,  maiden  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
Artemis  to  whom  are  given  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  this 
very  day  send  away  beyond  the  North  Wind  this  hateful  sickness 
from  the  best  of  kings ;  for  so  above  thine  altars  will  Philippus 
offer  vapour  of  frankincense,  doing  goodly  sacrifice  of  a  hill- 
pasturing  boar. 

16 

Even  to  Miletus  came  the  son  of  the  Healer  to  succour  the 
physician  of  diseases  Nicias,  who  ever  day  by  day  draws  near 
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Ni>aa,  6;  puv  in’  ap.ap  ael  ffusssciv  Uveixag 
t  'KXL  T0^  rj~  suoiSou;  yXu'^ax’  ayaAfxa  xeSpou, 
Hsxiam  yapiv  y^a<pupa;  j^epo;  axpov  urocrra; 
[xtaffov  6  si;  spyov  7caorav  a<pyjxs  xsyvav. 


XVII 

TO  THE  NYMPHS  OF  ANIGRUS 
MOERO 

Nup.<pai  ’AviypiaSs;,  Traxapiou  xopat,  aE  xa&s  (isvOvj 
a|xf3pd<iia  p'o^sot;  xxslfiexs  xoudv  asi, 

XatpsTS  xai  (jco^oits  KXstovuptov,  o;  reeds  y.<xkx 
siaaff’  uxal  tcltuojv  upipu  ffsat,  £dava. 


XVIII 

TO  PAN  PAEAN 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

2oi  nxds  crupixxa  uptVTjTroXs  [j.z'Ckv/s  daiyov 
ayvs  Aosxpoyo'wv  jcoCpavs  Naiadoiv 
Ac5pov  Tysivo;  sxeu^sv,  dv  a pyaXsvj;  a— 6  voucrou 
oeuxo;,  a.  vac,  uytvj  ffyjjcao  xpouxsXaxa;' 

Ilaffi  yap  ev  rsyJcacLV  sixol;  avaipavSov  sxsgtvj; 
oux  ovap,  d.AAa  piuou;  -yu.axo;  ocpupl  Spoy.ou;. 

him  with  offerings,  and  had  this  image  carved  of  fragrant  cedar 
promising  high  recompence  to  Eetion  for  his  cunning  of  hand- 
and  he  put  all  his  art  into  the  work. 


17 

Nymphs  of  Anigrus,  maidens  of  the  river,  who  evermore  tread 
with  rosy  feet  these  divine  depths,  hail  and  save  Cleonymus  who 
set  these  fair  images  to  you,  goddesses,  beneath  the  pines. 


18 

This  for  thee,  0  pipe-player,  minstrel,  gracious  god,  holy  lord  of 
the  Naiads  who  pour  their  urns,  Hyginus  made  as  a  gift,  whom 
thou,  O  king,  didst  draw  nigh  and  make  whole  of  his  hard  sickness- 
for  among  all  my  children  thou  didst  stand  by  me  visibly,  not  in  a 
dream  of  night,  but  about  the  mid-circle  of  the  day. 


9 
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XIX 

TO  HERACLES  OF  OETA 
DIONYSIUS 

'HpaxXse?  Tpujytva  ToXuAAibov  o;  ts  xai  Oittjv 
scat,  (3affuv  suSsvSpou  Trpwva  Travel?  <LoXok](;, 

Touto  cot  aypOTspY]?  Aiovuaio?  auvo?  e>.ai7]? 

yXcopov  a~o  Spsvavco  ffyjxs  Tap.ccv  cdvaAov. 

XX 

TO  APOLLO  AND  THE  MUSES 
THEOCRITUS 

Ta  poSa  to  Spocdevva  x.ai  a  xaTaTruxvo?  sx.eiva 
scttuATo?  xsirai  Tat;  'ETaxcoviaoiv, 

Tat  Ss  p.s’Xap/puXXoi  Sacpvai  rtv,  Hulks  Hatav, 

As^cpl?  STCSt  TCETpa  touto  TOt  ayXaicsv 
Ba)|A.dv  S’  alp.acsi  xepad?  Tpayo?  outo?  6  u.aAoc 
TSppdvbou  Tpwywv  scyavov  ax.psp.ova. 

XXI 

TO  APHRODITE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  HOUSE 
MOERO 

Kstcat  Sr  ypucsav  uvo  toxctoc  Sa  Tav  ’A<ppoStTa;, 
pOTpu,  Aitovuuou  TiX^O-dp.svo?  CTayovt, 

OuS’  STt  TOt  p.aTTjp  spaTOV  xspt  /Avjp.a  [iakouca 
cpucst  uTsp  xpavo?  vsxTapsov  vsTaAov. 

r9 

Heracles  who  goest  on  stony  Trachis  and  on  Oeta  and  the 
deep  brow  of  tree-clad  Pholoe,  to  thee  Dionysius  offers  this  green 
staff  of  wild  olive,  cut  off  by  him  with  his  billhook. 

20 

These  dewy  roses  and  yonder  close-curled  wild  thyme  are  laid 
before  the  maidens  of  Helicon,  and  the  dark-leaved  laurels  before 
thee,  Pythian  Healer,  since  the  Delphic  rock  made  this  thine 
ornament ;  and  this  white-horned  he-goat  shall  stain  your  altar, 
who  nibbles  the  tip  of  the  terebinth  shoot. 

21 

Thou  best  in  the  golden  portico  of  Aphrodite,  O  grape-cluster 
filled  full  of  Dionysus’  juice,  nor  ever  more  shall  thy  mother  twine 
round  thee  her  lovely  tendril  or  above  thine  head  put  forth  her 
honeyed  leaf. 
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XXII 

TO  APHRODITE,  BY  CALLISTION 
POSIDIPPUS 

A  Ku~oov  a  te  K'jDvjoa  x.al  a  Mt’Xvjxov  EXOiyvEip 

X.0CI  TO  XaXoV  SuplTJP  i7T7T03Cp0T0U  SoCXeSoV, 

E}.boip  i^.aop  KaXTucTuo,  yj  tov  eoaoTrjv 

5  /  Iff  ~  ,  ,  ^  , 

OUOS  7TOT  OIX.SICGV  COCTSV  0C7TO  TTpoHupOiV. 

XXIII 

TO  APHRODITE,  BY  LAIS 
PLATO 

H  ooPxpov  ‘^zky.ay.ny.  /tab-’  'E^Xa^o?,  vj  tov  spaoTtov 
scrp.ov  ivl  xpobupoip  A  alp  syoucra  vsaiv, 
i  f/  Hoc^ptyj  to  x.aTO~Tpov  e— si  toitj  p.sv  opaabou 
oux,  eDsam,  ooj  S’  7]v  Trzpop  00  Suvap.ai. 

XXIV 

TO  APHRODITE,  WITH  A  TALISMAN 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Tuyp  7j  Nl/tOUp,  ^  YM 1  Sta.TOVTtOV  sY/.eiv 

a.vSpa  x.a.1  ex  Da.  A  a  par;  TroctSap  E~t<7Tap.sv7], 

XpoocS  7Totx.iA!l£Toa.,  SiauyEop  e£  ap.sbu<TT0u 
yXuTTTTj,  col  jcsira.i,  Kuttci,  c!aqv  xxsa.vov, 
riop<pop£7]p  ap.voo  p.a.Aa.x.vj  rpiyl  pi ggoc  Ssdzl'ay, 

T'/jp  AapLOTaiTjp  CEivia.  (pa.pp.ax.iSop. 

22 

Thou  who  inhabitest  Cyprus  and  Cythera  and  Miletus  and  the 
fair  plain  of  horse-trampled  Syria,  come  graciously  to  Callistion, 
who  never  thrust  her  lover  away  from  her  house’s  doors. 

23 

I  Lais  who  laughed  exultant  over  Greece,  I  who  held  that  swarm 
of  young  lovers  in  my  porches,  give  my  mirror  to  the  Paphian; 
since  such  as  I  am  I  will  not  see  myself,  and  such  as  I  was  I  cannot. 

24 

Nico’s  wryneck,  that  knows  to  draw  a  man  even  from  overseas, 
and  girls  out  of  their  wedding-chambers,  chased  with  gold,  carven 
out  of  translucent  amethyst,  lies  before  thee,  Cyprian,  for  thine 
own  possession,  tied  across  the  middle  with  a  soft  lock  of  purple 
lamb’s  wool,  the  gift  of  the  sorceress  of  Larissa. 
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XXV 

TO  APHRODITE  EUPLOIA 
GAETULICUS 

’Ay/t-xXo'j  pvjypvo;  s~ic/.o~£,  col  xaSe  ni'j.noi 
(jmcxia,  /.al  Xixvji;  dwpa  IknijroAnji;' 

Aupiov  Toviou  yap  sxl  tAoctu  /.{j[xa  xEprpw 

CTOuScOV  7j[A£T£p7];  /.OAXOV  ZC,  EiSo&SV]?' 

O’jp'.o;  d.AV  s7rD.ap.tj/0v  eu.cu  seal  Spam  /.al  Ictw, 

§£cr~dxt.  /.at  ffaXap,a)V  Ku-xpi  /.at  yj'tovtov. 

XXVI 

TO  THE  GOD  OF  CANOPUS 
CALLIMACHUS 

Tc3  |X£  Kavoi— ixa  KaA/ioxtov  £t/.oct  puli' at; 

TwAO’JCtOV  7j  KptTtOU  A'J/VQV  S&TJ/.S  hsaj, 

Eu'auiva  T7£ct  xauLk  ’Axs^DiSo?’  e;  S’  ep.  <psyyyj 
dSlprpac  cprpsp  c'Ec~sps,  xok  z-znzc. 

XXVII 

TO  HERACLES,  WITH  A  SHIELD 
HEGESIPPUS 

As^at  [/’  '  Hca/Asu  ’ApyEcrxpaxou  Ispov  otAov, 
o<ppa  ~OTt  pcxav  TracrdSa  x£/Atp/.£va 

E'/jpaAsa  TEAsSotp.t  yopo/v  dlouca  /.at  uptvtov 
ap/.sixa)  cxuyspa  S'yotc;  ’Evua^iou. 

25 

Guardian  of  the  seabeach,  to  thee  I  send  these  cakes,  and  the 
gifts  of  a  scanty  sacrifice ;  for  to-morrow  I  shall  cross  the  broad 
wave  of  the  Ionian  sea,  hastening  to  our  Eidothea’s  arms.  But 
shine  thou  favourably  on  my  love  as  on  my  mast,  0  Cyprian, 
mistress  of  the  bride-chamber  and  the  beach. 

26 

To  the  god  of  Canopus  Callistion,  wife  of  Critias,  dedicated  me, 
a  lamp  enriched  with  twenty  wicks,  when  her  prayer  for  her  child 
Apellis  was  heard ;  and  regarding  my  splendours  thou  wilt  say, 
How  art  thou  fallen,  0  Evening  Star  ! 

27 

Receive  me,  0  Heracles,  the  consecrated  shield  of  Archestratus, 
that  leaning  against  thy  polished  portico,  I  may  grow  old  in 
hearing  of  dances  and  hymns ;  let  the  War-God’s  hateful  strife  be 
satisfied. 
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XXVIII 

TO  THE  MILESIAN  ARTEMIS 
NICTAS 

MsXXov  apoc  GTuyspav  jtayco  t:ots  th/jpiv  "Apvjo; 

E.x.7zpdXi~o\jGx  yoptov  Trapttsvicov  ai'eiv 
’Apr£(xtSos  ~spi  vaov,  ’Exicsvoc  sv9  a.  u’  sltojjcsv 
aeukov  £7tsI  xsivou  yypac  sreipe  p/.£Xv]. 

XXIX 

TO  ATHENE  ERGANE 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

Kepxtba  tkv  op-9-piva  ysTaSoviScov  ap.a  (ptova 
iA£/-oyivav,  Igtwv  IlaXXaSos  aTocuova, 

Tov  ts  xapvj^apsovTa  ~  o  A  u  o  p  o  i [i X r( t o v  axpaxTOV. 

/AtocTVjpa.  GTps~Tac  suSpop.ov  ap~£iIovac, 

Kal  Tnjva;,  a  a!  tovSs  <pAvj'Xax.a.Tov  xaAaDA/.ov, 
ct ap-ovo?  a<n«jTOu  xal  toXuttoc?  (puAaxa, 

ITai;  aya-9-oO  TsTiutAXa  Ato/Aso;  a  <pAoepyo<; 
sip O/toawv  Koupa  llv'/.axo  SsottotiSl 

XXX 

TO  THE  ORCHARD  GOD 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’Apriyavvj  potav  T£  xal  apxiyvouv  toSs  p.vp^ov 
34a!  ptmSoqAotov  guxov  STTou/paA'.ov 

28 

So  I  was  destined,  I  also,  once  to  abandon  the  hateful  strife  of 
Ares  and  hear  the  maiden  choirs  around  Artemis’  temple,  where 
Epixenus  placed  me  when  white  old  age  began  to  waste  his  limbs. 

29 

The  shuttle  that  sang  at  morning  with  the  earliest  swallows’  cry, 
kingfisher  of  Pallas  in  the  loom,  and  the  heavy-headed  twirling 
spindle,  light-running  spinner  of  the  twisted  yarn,  and  the  bobbing 
and  this  basket,  friend  to  the  distaff,  keeper  of  the  spun  warp-thread 
and  the  reel,  Telesilla,  the  industrious  daughter  of  good  Diodes, 
dedicates  to  the  Maiden,  mistress  of  wool-dressers. 

3° 

This  fresh-cloven  pomegranate  and  fresh-downed  quince,  and 
the  wrinkled  navel-like  fig,  and  the  purple  grape-bunch  spirting 
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IIoo<pupsov  ts  PoTpuv  p.  s9-uxiSax.a  xu>tvoppaya 
x.al  xapuov  ^XtopTj?  apTiSopov  XsxiSo; 

’AypOLWTV]  tcoSs  p.ovocTOp'&uyyi  npivjxq) 

{b/jx.sv  6  x.apxo'p’jAa^,  SsvSpiajajv  ffumTjv. 


XXXI 

TO  DEMETER  AND  THE  SEASONS 
ZONAS 

At]0?  At/.p.xLT]  x.al  £ v a’j Aa x.o  (p  0  ma iv  'Opatg 
'HpcovaE  xsvijflrij?  s£  oXtyyjpofJtT); 

Moipav  aXonTa  ary.yyoq  xavcxsppia  ts  Tauxa 
ocrxpi’  sxl  xXax.ivoo  roOS’  s-9-sto  xpixorio;, 

’Ex.  pux.pojiv  oXiytffTa'  xsxaro  yap  ou  wiya  touto 
xAvjpiov  sv  Xuxpyj  ryjSs  ysoiAoqptyj. 

XXXII 

TO  THE  CORN  GODDESS 
PHILIPPUS 

Apayp.axa  croi  / copou  prx.pauXax.oi;,  oi  (piXoxups 
AvjoT,  StomxXsv];  tP?jx.sv  apoupoxovo; 

Euavayuv  ap.Tjffa;  tov  vuv  oxopov  aXXa  x.al  auvi; 
sx.  jtaXap.7jTopr/j;  ap.(3Xu  <pspot  Spsxavov. 

wine,  thick-clustered,  and  the  nut  fresh-stripped  of  its  green 
husk,  to  this  rustic  staked  Priapus  the  keeper  of  the  fruit  dedicates, 
an  offering  from  his  orchard  trees. 


3 1 

To  Demeter  of  the  winnowing-fan  and  the  Seasons  whose  feet 
are  in  the  furrows  Heronax  lays  here  from  the  poverty  of  a  small 
tilth  their  share  of  ears  from  the  threshing-floor,  and  these  mixed 
seeds  of  pulse  on  a  slabbed  table,  the  least  of  a  little  ;  for  no  great 
inheritance  is  this  he  has  gotten  him,  here  on  the  barren  hill. 


These  handfuls  of  corn  from  the  furrows  of  a  tiny  field,  Demeter 
lover  of  wheat,  Sosicles  the  tiller  dedicates  to  thee,  having  reaped 
now  an  abundant  harvest ;  but  again  likewise  may  he  carry  back 
his  sickle  blunted  from  shearing  of  the  straw. 
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XXXIII 

TO  THE  GODS  OF  THE  FARM 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

AiyipaTT]  toSs  Ilavl  x, al  euxap-to  Aiovucrco 
y.cd  A  7]  of  XlIoviTj  £uvov  eftojjia  yepxc, 
Ai-riopiai  S’  auxou<;  z.xAa  xcosa  seal  xaXov  oivov 
Jtai  xaAov  ap.yjcrau  xxpwov  auTx^uwv. 

XXXIV 

TO  THE  WEST  WIND 
BACCHYLIDES 

Euo7][ao<;  tov  vtjov  e~ ’  aypou  tovS’  avsflyjx.sv 
t(3  toxvtcov  aveptrov  tuotoctw  Zs<pupov 
Eupauivco  yap  oi  7j7.fl a  [ioxlldoc,  ocppa  -raypuTa 
lixfavjuv]  ttsxo'vcov  Kapkov  arc’  dcxayutov. 

XXXV 

TO  PAN  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Kp‘/][avopaTav  Sbcepoiv  Nuia<pwv  ^y/jxopa  Ilava 
a^dp.elP,  o;  TOTpivov  xovSa  Xs^oyya  Soptov, 
I/.aov  ap.p/.evai  a [Jt.jjt.tv  ocroi.  7d[ia  TvjvSe  p/.(AdvT£; 
aavaou  7tdp/.x.To;  Siiav  aTrojuxuaf)  a. 


33 

To  Pan  of  the  goats  and  fruitful  Dionysus  and  Demeter  Lady  of 
Earth  I  dedicate  a  common  offering,  and  beseech  of  them  fair  fleeces 
and  fair  wine  and  fair  fruit  of  the  corn-ears  in  my  reaping. 

34 

Eudemus  dedicates  this  shrine  in  the  fields  to  Zephyrus,  most 
bountiful  of  the  winds,  who  came  to  aid  him  at  his  prayer,  that  he 
might  right  quickly  winnow  the  grain  from  the  ripe  ears. 

35 

We  supplicate  Pan,  the  goer  on  the  cliffs,  twy -horned  leader  of 
the  Nymphs,  who  abides  in  this  house  of  rock,  to  be  gracious  to 
us,  whosoever  come  to  this  spring  of  ever-flowing  drink  to  rid  us 
of  our  thirst. 
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XXXVI 

TO  PAN  AND  THE  NYMPHS 
ANYTE 

<PpiEo/.6tj.y.  toSe  navi  /.al  auXiaaiv  {Ieto  Nup.<pai; 

Scopov  v7co  axom&s  ©euSoto?  oiovdp.oi;, 

Ouve/’  ot’  d'Ca)iou  Dipso;  piya  xexp.V)c3Ta 
xauaav,  opscaca'.  yspcl  p.sXtypov  u&cop. 

XXXVII 

TO  THE  SHEPHERD-GOD 
THEOCRITUS 

Aa<pvi;  6  >.suRdypto;,  6  x.aAvj  crupiyyi  [xealtSwv 
PodxoTaxou;  up.vouc  avD-STO  navi  Ta&s, 

Too;  Tp7)T0i>;  Sovaxa;,  to  T.ayca^o'Xov,  o£ov  ajcovra, 
vsppi^a,  Tav  Tr'pav  a  tot’  sp.a>.o<pdpsi. 

XXXVIII 

TO  PAN,  BY  A  HUNTER,  A  FOWLER,  AND  A  FISHER 
ARCHIAS 

— ol  Tads,  ndv  oaoTuvjTa,  Tavatola  dcopa  ouvatjaot 
Tpl'C’jyE^  EX.  TpUJCTj;  -9-EVT0  >lVO(TTa(7l7j;- 
AtXTua  piv  Aap.ic  Dyjpcov,  niyp7j;  ds  tettjvwv 
7.at.p.o~sdac,  KXsraop  S’  EivaAupoiTa  Tdva- 
Hv  tov  piv  xal  eaauDt;  sv  iQspt,  tov  S’  sti  Dsit]; 

E'joto/ov  ev  ttovtco,  tov  Se  rata  dpuoyou;. 

36 

^  To  pan  the  bristly-haired,  and  the  Nymphs  of  the  farm-yard, 
Theodotus  the  shepherd  laid  this  gift  under  the  crag,  because  they 
stayed  him  when  very  weary  under  the  parching  summer,  stretching 
out  to  him  honey-sweet  water  in  their  hands. 

37 

.White-skinned  Daphnis,  the  player  of  pastoral  hymns  on  his 
fair  pipe,  offers  these  to  Pan,  the  pierced  reeds,  the  stick  for 
throwing  at  hares,  a  sharp  javelin  and  a  fawn-skin,  and  the  scrip 
wherein  once  he  carried  apples. 

38 

To  thee,.  Pan  of  the  cliff,  three  brethren  dedicate  these  various 
gifts  of  their  threefold  ensnaring ;  Damis  toils  for  wild  beasts,  and 
Pigres  springes  for  birds,  and  Cleitor  nets  that  swim  in  the  sea ; 
whereof  do  thou  yet  again  make  the  one  fortunate  in  the  air,  and 
the  one  in  the  sea  and  the  one  among  the  oakwoods. 
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xxxix 

TO  ARTEMIS  OF  THE  OAKWOOD 
MNASALCAS 

Touto  col,  Apreju  Sia,  IQ.swvup.oi;  sIWt’  ayaXp.a, 

TOUTO"  <JU  S  SUxh/JpOU  TOU$’  UTSptO^S  SpiOU 

Hits  /.aT  Eivooi/puXAov  opo?  tzogi  TOTvia  (3aiv£t; 

Selvov  p.atp.G)<7ai;  syjcovsoufja  x.u<r(v. 

XL 

TO  THE  GODS  OF  THE  CHASE 
CRINAGORAS 

STrvjXuyye;  N.up/pwv  su7riSa/.s;,  al  to<jov  uStop 
zitio’jGcn  o/.o7aou  toucIs  /.aTa  xpsovo;, 

Ilavd;  t’  rf/r^Gcy.  ttituotettolo  x.a7.iyj 

t^v  u~d  Baocrar/j;  ~ogg\  \z\oyjz  "ETp'/jc, 

'  Ispa  t’  aypsuTafoi  yspavSpuou  ap/.suHoto 
xpspiva,  AiO^aovesc  h-’  '  Eppiw  lSpu<7ts;, 

Auxai  -9-’  iA'y/.oiTE  /.al  su^poio  SsyscrDs 

Swcavdoau  ■zcf.yyrry  cr/.uV  Qaipoercol'1/);. 

XLI 

TO  ARCADIAN  ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

Tav  sXa<pov  AaSoiva  /.al  dy/p’  :Epup.av9tov  uScop 
voiTa  te  fl'TjpovdjAOU  <psp(3ou.svav  <Po7ma; 

39 

This  to  thee,  Artemis  the  bright,  this  statue  Cleonymns  set  up ; 
do  thou  overshadow  this  oakwood  rich  in  game,  where  thou  goest 
afoot,  our  lady,  over  the  mountain  tossing  with  foliage  as  thou 
hastest  with  thy  terrible  and  eager  hounds. 

40 

Eountained  caverns  of  the  Nymphs  that  drip  so  much  water 
down  this  jagged  headland,  and  echoing  hut  of  pine-coronalled 
Pan,  wherein  lie  dwells  under  the  feet  of  the  rock  of  Bassae,  and 
stumps  of  aged  juniper  sacred  among  hunters,  and  stone-heaped 
seats  of  Hermes,  be  gracious  and  receive  the  spoils  of  the  swift 
stag-chase  from  Sosander  prosperous  in  hunting. 

41 

This  deer  that  fed  about  Ladon  and  the  Erymanthian  water 
and  the  ridges  of  Pholoe  haunted  by  wild  beasts,  Lycormas  son  of 
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Wale,  6  ©sapfSscu  Aacmmo;  siXs  Auxopp.a; 

liki^xg  po[x(3coTco  Souparo;  oupiayco, 

Aspaa  xal  chxspaiov  a  to  CTOpfluyya  (xstcutcuv 
c7ra<7(7a[X£vo;,  xoupa  fHjx£  Trap’  ayportSt. 

XLII 

TO  APOLLO,  WITH  A  HUNTER’S  BOW 
PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS 

’'AvopoxXo;,  mttoXXov,  toos  <joi  xepa;,  co  etui  ttouXuv 
tb/jpa  (SaXcov  ayp a?  S’juxottov  siys  ruyyjv 
Outcots  yap  7rXayx.ro;  yupa;  eEaXro  xspaia; 

io;  ett’  ■qXsfxarcp  ysipo;  sx’ySo/ia. 

'  Ouuaxi  yap  ro^oio  ravaypsri;  lays  vsupa 
rocraaxi;  yv  aypsu;  Tjspo;  y  i;uXdyou' 

’Avft’  civ  croi  rods,  <PoT(3s,  to  Auxrtov  ottXov  aytvsl 
ypucrsiai;  xXc^a;  (/.stXiov  <xy.cpiSiv.tg. 

XLIII 

TO  PAN  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

fl  Hocv,  <psp(3o[xsvat;  ispav  <panv  airus  xouxvai; 

xuprov  U7uip  ypuuccov  ystXo;  id;  Sovaxcov, 
vO<pp’  ai  p.sv  XsuxoTo  PsPpiffdra  Stupa  yaXaxro; 
ouffaaiv  e;  KXupivou  Truxva  (psocoat,  Soy.ov, 

Thearidas  of  Lasion  got,  striking  her  with  the  diamond-shaped 
butt  of  his  spear,  and,  drawing  off  the  skin  and  the  double-pointed 
antlers  on  her  forehead,  laid  them  before  the  Maiden  of  the  country. 

42 

Androclus,  0  Apollo,  gives  this  bow  to  thee,  wherewith  in  the 
chase  striking  many  a  beast  he  had  luck  in  his  aim  :  since  never 
did  the  arrow  leap  wandering  from  the  curved  horn  or  speed 
vainly  from  his  hand ;  for  as  often  as  the  inevitable  bowstring 
rang,  so  often  he  brought  down  his  prey  in  air  or  thicket ;  where¬ 
fore  to  thee,  0  Phoebus,  he  brings  this  Lyctian  weapon  as  an 
offering,  having  wound  it  round  with  rings  of  gold. 

43 

0  Pan,  utter  thy  holy  voice  to  the  feeding  flocks,  running  thy 
curved  lip  over  the  golden  reeds,  that  so  they  may  often  bring 
gifts  of  white  milk  in  heavy  udders  to  Clymenus’  home,  and  for 
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Sol  Se  xx\co$  pwp.oloi  ua.pmTap.svo;  Troon;  alycov 
(poiviov  EX,  "XoctJLOl)  GT'/j9'£0;  ociij,’  spuyyj. 

XLIV 

TO  THE  GOD  OF  ARCADY 
AGATHIAS 

AcTropa,  Ilav  Xoytyxa,  radz  2,TpaTOVtx.o;  apOTpsb; 

avr’  £uspy£abj;  ocvDsto  aoi  ts privvp 
Bocxs  S’,  £<pvj,  ^atpoov  to.  ca  Tiotp.via  )tal  geo  ywpyjv 
fitpXEO  T^V  yoCk'/M  T£p.V0piv7]V 

AI'giov  EupvjGSi;  to  stoxuXiov  sv9aSs  yap  cot. 

’Hyol  T£p770f/iv7)  x.al  ya.iAOv  sf-teXegei. 

thee  the  lord  of  the  she-goats,  standing  fairly  by  thy  altars,  may- 
spirt  the  red  blood  from  his  shaggy  breast. 

44 

These  unsown  domains,  0  Pan  of  the  hill,  Stratonicus  the 
ploughman  dedicated  to  thee  in  return  of  thy  good  deeds,  saying, 
Peed  in  joy  thine  own  flocks  and  look  on  thine  own  land,  never 
more  to  be  shorn  with  brass ;  thou  wilt  find  the  resting-place  a 
gracious  one ;  for  even  here  charmed  Echo  will  fulfil  her  marriage 
with  thee. 


Ill 


EPITAPHS 

i 

ON  THE  ATHENIAN  DEAD  AT  PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 

Ei  to  xa'Xw;  $v»j<rxstv  apexTj?  pipo;  ectI  p.syi<rrov 
vjp.tv  ex  toxvtcov  tout  a~sv£iu.s  T^r-r 
'ETAaSi  yap  oteuSovts;  s/.eu Ospiav  x£pi8eTvai 
xelo.sO’  ayvjpavTW  yptdy.svoi  euXoytyj. 


II 

ON  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN  DEAD  AT  PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 

''Ac$s<7tov  x/io;  oi&s  (piX'/j  nspl  ~xrp  181  Devte; 

x uavsov  -9-avaTOu  ap.<ps[3akovTO  vs<po;‘ 

Ou  Ss  TsSvaffi  flavdvTEc,  s~si  crtp’  apST"^  xa8u~£p8-£v 
xuSaivoua  avayst,  Scoy.x'tog  ic,  ’AiSso. 


i 

If  to  die  nobly  is  the  chief  part  of  excellence,  to  us  out  of  all 
men  Fortune  gave  this  lot;  for  hastening  to  set  a  crown  of  freedom 
on  Greece  we  lie  possessed  of  praise  that  grows  not  old. 


2 

These  men  having  set  a  crown  of  imperishable  glory  on  their 
own  land  were  folded  in  the  dark  cloud  of  death  ;  yet  being  dead 
they  have  not  died,  since  from  on  high  their  excellence  raises  them 
gloriously  out  of  the  house  of  Hades. 
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in 

ON  THE  SPARTANS  AT  THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 

Tov  yain);  xal  x ovtou  afxst<pD-si<7ca<n  xsXeu&ot; 

vauTvjv  •qxsipou,  xe^oxo'pov  xslayou;, 

Ev  Tpuraau;  Sopocrwv  sxocTOVTacnv  scrrsysv  apvj; 
2xapx-y  aic/uvEalf  oupea  xa'i  xsAay-/). 


IV 

ON  THE  SAME 
SIMONIDES 

Hstv’,  ayysAov  AaxsSaip.oviot;  cm  TvjSe 
x£tiL£-9a  to?;  y.sivoiv  pr’aaci  xeiS-op.Evoi. 


V 

ON  THE  DEAD  IN  AN  UNKNOWN  BATTLE 
MNASALCAS 

Oi§£  xarpav,  xoXtSaxpuv  ex’  auysvt  dsop. ov  syouoav, 
p'uop.Evo!.  §vo<p spav  af/.<ps[3aXovTO  xoviv, 
’'Apv’jvxai  S’  apsxa;  aivov  ptiyav.  aAAx  ti;  aaxwv 
toucS’  ecrScov  Dvaa/.siv  xXaxoi  uxsp  xaxpiSo;. 


3 

Him,  who  over  changed  paths  of  earth  and  sea  sailed  on  the 
mainland  and  went  afoot  upon  the  deep,  Spartan  valour  held  back 
on  three  hundred  spears ;  be  ashamed,  0  mountains  and  seas. 


4 

O  passer  by,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here  obeying 
their  orders. 


5 

These  men,  in  saving  their  native  land  that  lay  with  tearful  fetters 
on  her  neck,  clad  themselves  in  the  dust  of  darkness ;  and  they  win 
great  praise  of  excellence ;  but  looking  on  them  let  a  citizen  dare 
to  die  for  his  country. 
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VI 

ON  THE  DEAD  IN  A  BATTLE  IN  BOEOTIA 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

O  XpOVS  XOCVTOllOV  '9'VTJTOl?  SMCVS7 UffttOXS  §OU[AOV, 

ayyeXo;  ^[ASTspcov  ~y.ni  ysvou  xocftscav, 

'  fiy  Ispav  ntj'iCzv)  TOipcapievot '  E7Aa^a  ^oipyjv 
Bouotwv  '/SkzivoTc  'bvvjaKopxv  ev  SaxsSot?. 


VII 

ON  A  SLAIN  WARRIOR 
ANACREON 

KapTSpo;  sv  xo/xyox  Tuj.oy.pirog  ou  t&Ss  nyu.y: 
“Ap-y;  ()’  o’jx.  ayaOwv  <psi§STai,  a),),i  x.a/.o3v. 


VIII 

ON  THE  SLAIN  IN  A  BATTLE  IN  THESSALY 
AESCHYLUS 

Kuavsv)  seal  toughs  [xsvsy^s a;  coAscsv  avSpa? 

MoTpa  xc/Xupp^vov  xaxpiSa  ouopxvouc' 

Zcoov  Ss  oh  uasvojv  xeXsxai  zXsoc,  oi  xots  yutoi; 
xAyp.ovsc  ’Occcdxv  y.ij/piiny.vTO  xdvtv. 


6 

0  Time,  all-surveying  deity  of  the  manifold  things  wrought 
among  mortals,  carry  to  all  men  the  message  of  our  fate,  that 
striving  to  save  the  holy  soil  of  Greece  we  die  on  the  renowned 
Boeotian  plains. 


7 

Valiant  in  war  was  Timocritus,  whose  monument  this  is;  but 
Ares  spares  the  bad,  not  the  good. 


8 

These  men  also,  the  steadfast  among  spears,  dark  Fate  destroyed 
•as  they  defended  their  native  land  rich  in  sheep ;  but  they  being- 
dead  their  glory  is  alive,  who  woefully  clad  their  limbs  in  the  dust 
of  Ossa. 
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IX 

ON  THE  ATHENIAN  DEAD  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHALCIS 

SIMONIDES 

Aip<puo;  £§f/.vj(b]f/,sv  u7 ro  Tuzuji  GTjU.'y.  S’  if’  Yjp.tv 
lyyilD-sv  Eup'Aou  Svjp.omx  zspuTat, 

Oux.  aStx.cop  spa-rqv  yap  aTicAiaap.sv  veoryjTa 
TpTjyS'.TjV  TTOASIJ.OU  SsCap.EVOl  \Zfzkfpi. 


X 

ON  THE  ERETRIAN  EXILES  IN  PERSIA 
PLATO 

OiSs  ttot’  Aiyatoio  P<xpu(3pop.ov  oiSp.a  Xi7Tovtes. 

’Expa-ravtov  tceSiw  asipsOa  ^sggoct'uj). 

Xatps  xXuttj  7tots  Tuaxpi;  ’Epsxpia,  yy.lczz’  ’AlHjvat 
ysvrovs?  Eupoirp,  ^afpe  DaAaaca  <ptAvj. 


XI 

ON  THE  SAME 
PLATO 

Eu(3ofoj;  ysvo;  sopiv  ’EpsTpix.ov,  ay^t  Ss  Sougojv 
xsip.s-9-a’  cpsO  yafoj?  oggov  ocf’  r^.zxipry;. 


9 

We  fell  under  the  fold  of  Dirphys,  and  a  memorial  is  reared 
over  us  by  our  country  near  the  Euripus,  not  unjustly ;  for  we  lost 
lovely  youth  facing  the  rough  cloud  of  war. 


io 

We  who  of  old  left  the  booming  surge  of  the  Aegean  lie  here  in 
the  mid-plain  of  Ecbatana :  fare  thou  well,  renowned  Eretria  once 
our  country,  farewell  Athens  nigh  to  Euboea,  farewell  dear  sea. 


1 1 

We  are  Eretrians  of  Euboea  by  blood,  but  we  lie  near  Susa, 
alas  !  how  far  from  our  own  land. 
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XII 

ON  AESCHYLUS 
AESCHYLUS 

A’uryuXov  Euoopuovo;  ’AHvjvaiov  toSs  xsu&ei 
f/.vrp.a  xaTa®!)ip.£vov  xupo<popoto  TeXa;- 

’AXx^v  S’  suSo/aixov  Mapalkoviov  aXco;  av  sixot 
xai  Patfuyavnjei;  MvjSo;  sxictxusvoc. 

XIII 

ON  AN  EMPTY  TOMB  IN  TRACHIS 
EUPHORION 

Ou  Tp 7)yl;  cs  Xlbsio;  ex’  ogtsx  Xsuxa  xaXuxxs!. 
ouS’  xudvsov  ypa|x[j.a  Xayouaa  xsxpT], 

’AXXa  xa  p.sv  AcXlyyj;  ts  xal  aixsiv/j;  Apaxavoio 
’Ixaptov  pTjcuei  xup.a  xepi  xpoxdXai;- 

’Avrl  S’  eyto  C£vlr(;  noXup/^Seo;  7)  xsvstj  yjkov 
toyxwfbjv  Apuoxcov  Si^acnv  sv  (3oxdvai;. 

XIV 

ON  THE  GRAVE  OF  AN  ATHENIAN  AT  MEROE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

El'  ’Al'Svjv  IDela  xaTTjXuci;  six’  ax’  ’Aibjvtov 
CTeiyot'  sits  vsxu;  vmjgsou  ex  Mspoyc' 

Mvj  us  y’  avtavto  xaxpv];  dxo  TvjXs  bavdvTX- 
xavToO-ev  etc  6  ©spcov  el;  ’At'S^v  avey.oc. 


12 

Aeschylus  son  of  Euphorion  the  Athenian  this  monument  hides, 
who  died  in  wheat-hearing  Gela ;  but  of  his  approved  valour  the 
Marathonian  grove  may  tell,  and  the  deep-haired  Mede  who  knew  it. 


Not  rocky  Trachis  covers  over  thy  white  bones,  nor  this  stone 
with  her  dark-blue  lettering;  but  them  the  Icarian  wave  dashes 
about  the  shingle  of  Doliche  and  steep  Dracanon  ;  and  T,  this  empty 
earth,  for  old  friendship  with  Polymedes,  am  heaped  among  the 
thirsty  herbage  of  Dryopis. 

i4 

Straight  is  the  descent  to  Hades,  whether  thou  wert  to  go  from 
Athens  or  takest  thy  journey  from  Meroe ;  let  it  not  vex  thee 
to  have  died  so  far  away  from  home  ;  from  all  lands  the  wind  that 
blows  to  Hades  is  but  one. 
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XV 


ON  THE  GRAVE  OF  AN  ATHENIAN  WOMAN  AT  CYZICUS 

ERYCIUS 


’AtIR;  eyor  xsivtj  yap  ep.-q  wdAy  ex  Si  y’  ’AQrt 
Xoiyo;  vAct^  TvaXwv  7roiv  %ot’  ekvjfeaTO, 
Kat.  -9-eto  P copaitov  7ro7.ivjTtSa‘  vuv  de  HavoucTK 
ocrea  VTjffaivj  Ku'(t/.oi;  r^cpiocGSv. 

Xaipoi;  ^  -9-ps^acia,  a.al  p.ETETCStTa  layo0<7a 
p.e,  >cal  7)  xol%otg  {jgtoctx  dsyapsvy 


vcov 


XVI 

ON  A  SHIPWRECKED  SAILOR 
PLATO 

Nauvjyou  Ta<po<;  alyl'  6  S’  avrtov  sgtI  yscopyou- 
w?  aVi  scat  yatv)  gjvd;  uttett’  ’Al'S^c. 


XVII 

ON  THE  SAME 
PLATO 

IlXoiT'yoE?  ccd^otaQ-e  /cal  siv  aXi  x.al  jtara  yaiav, 
igte  Ss  vauvjyou  <ryua  -apspydp.Evot. 


!5 

I  am  an  Athenian  woman;  for  that  was  my  city;  but  from 
Athens  the  wasting  war-god  of  the  Italians  plundered  me  long- 
ago  and  made  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  now  that  I  am  dead,  seagirt 
Cyzicus  wraps  my  bones.  Fare  thou  well,  0  land  that  nurturedst 
me,  and  thou  that  thereafter  didst  hold  me,  and  thou  that  at  last 
hast  taken  me  to  thy  breast. 


16 

I  am  the  tomb  of  one  shipwrecked ;  and  that  opposite  me,  of  a 
husbandman ;  for  a  common  Hades  lies  beneath  sea  and  earth. 


i7 

Well  be  with  you,  0  mariners,  both  at  sea  and  on  land;  but 
know  that  you  pass  by  the  grave  of  a  shipwrecked  man. 

10 
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XVIII 

ON  THE  SAME 
THEODORIDES 

Toccpo;  zbj.i  <p j  Ss  r:\zz'  x.al  ydp  oat’  v)p.et; 
al  Xoitoci  vvje;  STrovTOTropouv. 

XIX 

ON  THE  SAME 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

E’ivj  7tovTOTr6pw  izk6o$  oupio;'  rv  S’  ap’  dr] TV]?, 
to?  epi,  toi;  ’AiSsco  7rpo<J7reXd<T7]  Mpiffiv, 

Msp/pETOoi  p.v]  Aa'iTp.a  jtaxo^svov,  d.AA’  so  To'Xp.av 

OGTt;  d<p’  Vjp.STSpOU  7TSlGp.aT’  Zk'JGZ  TV/pOO. 

XX 

ON  THE  SAME 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

N auTi/.s,  p//]  ttsuDou  tivo;  svD-aSs  Tup.So;  o'S’  sipi, 
aAA’  auTo;  ttovtou  vuyyavs  ypTjcrroTspou. 

XXI 

ON  THE  SAME 
CALLIMACHUS 

Ti;  ££vo;,  to  vauvjye ;  Aeovviyo;  svO-aSe  vsx.pov 
supev  stc’  aiyia^ou;,  /cogs  Ss  tcoSs  Tatpto 

iS 

I  am  the  tomb  of  one  shipwrecked ;  but  sail  thou ;  for  when  we 
were  perishing,  the  other  ships  sailed  on  over  the  sea. 

*9 

May  the  seafarer  have  a  prosperous  voyage ;  but  if,  like  me,  the 
gale  drive  him  into  the  harbour  of  Hades,  let  him  blame  not  the 
inhospitable  sea-gulf,  but  his  own  foolhardiness  that  loosed  moor¬ 
ings  from  our  tomb. 

20 

Mariner,  ask  not  whose  tomb  I  am  here,  but  be  thine  own 
fortune  a  kinder  sea. 

21 

What  stranger,  O  shipwrecked  man  ?  Leontichus  found  me  here 
a  coi’pse  on  the  shore,  and  heaped  this  tomb  over  me,  with  tears 


Nauvjyou 
t oko 
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Acocpucra?  £7vix,v]pov  sov  (3tov  oudi  yap  auTO<; 

VjGuypp,  ai&uiv)  S’  wot  baAacGo~opsi. 

XXII 

ON  THE  EMPTY  TOMB  OF  ONE  LOST  AT  SEA 

GLAUCUS 

Ou  xovt;  odd’  o'Xiyov  xerpyj?  papoc,  aXX’  ’Epaa'--ou 
vjv  etropap  aCV/j  xaoa  baAaooa  rxcpog- 

X2^.£to  yap  guv  vvjtl"  ia  S’  OG-rsa  ~ou  ttot’  exsivou 
7TU'&£Tat,  aiflu loaq  yvcoara  [advat?  evetteiv. 

XXIII 

ON  THE  SAME 
SIMONIDES 

HeptT]  rEpavsta,  xaxov  Xs~a£,  6j<psXzg  ’’IoTpov 
'V/j'Xs  xai  £5  Sx.ub'Ecov  p.axpov  opav  Tavaiv 

MvjSe  TusXxg  vaistv  SxsipcovLxov  oidpia  t)a).xoo7]c 
ayxsa  vitpopiva?  ap„<pl  MsXoupiado?' 

Nuv  S’  6  piv  £v  TiovTW  zpuspop  vexu?-  oi  Ss  PapsTav 

VaUTAt7]V  XEVEOE.  TV] So  [jOCiJOL  Tap  01. 

XXIV 

ON  THE  SAME 
DAMAGETUS 

Ka.L  XOTS  ©up.oidvjc,  TK  Trap’  £/~tSa  xtr'Ssa  -/Aalcov, 

TratSi  Auxw  x£V£ov  toutov  E^SUS  Tatpov 

for  his  own  calamitous  life  :  for  neither  is  he  at  peace,  but  flits  like 
a  gull  over  the  sea. 

22 

Not  dust  nor  the  light  weight  of  a  stone,  but  all  this  sea  that 
thou  beholdest  is  the  tomb  of  Erasippus ;  for  he  perished  with  his 
ship,  and  in  some  unknown  place  his  bones  moulder,  and  the  sea¬ 
gulls  alone  know  them  to  tell. 

23 

Cloudcapt  Geraneia,  cruel  steep,  would  thou  hadst  looked  on 
far  Ister  and  long  Scythian  Tanais,  and  not  lain  nigh  the  surge  of 
the  Scironian  sea  by  the  ravines  of  the  snowy  Meluriad  rock  :  but 
now  he  is  a  chill  corpse  in  ocean,  and  the  empty  tomb  here  cries 
aloud  of  his  heavy  voyage. 

24 

Thymodes  also,  weeping  over  unlooked-for  woes,  reared  this 
empty  tomb  to  Lycus  his  son ;  for  not  even  in  a  strange  land  did 
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OuSs  yap  6-9-vsitjv  i'kv.yzv  xo'vtv,  oCKkv.  xt?  ascx:q 
©uvtap,  vv^cwv  novxtaftoov  xtp  syst, 

“Ev-9-’  o  ys  woo  7uavTcov  xxspsaiv  a  rep  oaxsa  cpatvst 
yuptvop  stc’  aEstvou  5 teiptevop  aiytalou. 


XXV 

ON  A  SAILOR  DROWNED  IN  HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

Ilacta  ■9-aXa<Jc>a  ^aXaffoa'  xt  KukXaSa?  v]  <jx svov  “E1V/]; 

x.Cip.a  scat  ’OEstac  TjAsa  ysy/pdo.sOa ; 

"AXkoic,  xouvop.’  syouxtv'  eul  xt  os  xdv  7rpo<poyovxa 
xsiva  2>cap<paisu<;  ay/ps/oAuis  ’Xty.r'v  ; 

Ndimptov  euTrloi'vjv  aptuxd  xtp'  top  xa  ys  ttovxou 
xovxop,  o  xuofisuOslp  otSsv  ’AptdxaydpTjp. 


XXVI 

ON  ARISTON  OF  CYRENE,  LOST  AT  SEA 
THEAETETUS 

NauxtXot  to  7fXcdovxsp,  6  KuovjvaTop  ’Aptaxtov 
Tcavxap  UTtsp  qsviou  ~kiaazToa  up.  us  Atop 
EixsTv  xaxct  Msvtovt,  wap’  T/.aptatp  oxt  wsxpatp 
’/.stxat,  sv  Aiyatto  •9-uptov  a<pst?  TusXaysi. 


lie  get  a  grave,  but  some  Thynian  beach  or  Pontic  island  holds 
him,  where,  forlorn  of  all  funeral  rites,  his  shining  bones  lie  naked 
on  an  inhospitable  shore. 


25 

Everywhere  the  sea  is  the  sea ;  why  idly  blame  we  the  Cyclades 
or  the  narrow  wave  of  Helle  and  the  Needles  ?  in  vain  have  they 
their  fame ;  or  why  when  I  had  escaped  them  did  the  harbour  of 
Scarphe  cover  me  1  Pray  whoso  will  for  a  fair  passage  home  ;  that 
the  sea’s  way  is  the  sea,  Aristagoras  knows  who  is  buried  here. 


26 

O  sailing  mariners,  Ariston  of  Cyrene  prays  you  all  for  the  sake 
of  Zeus  the  Protector,  to  tell  his  father  Meno  that  he  lies  by  the 
Icarian  rocks,  having  given  up  the  ghost  in  the  Aegean  sea. 
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XXVII 

ON  BITON  OF  AMPHIPOLIS,  LOST  AT  SEA 
NICAENETUS 

’Hpiov  eipA  Bmavo;,  oSonrops'  si  Si  TopoivTjv 
^sitcov  si;  auT'/jV  ip/sxi  ’Ap/p'.ToAv, 

EiTCiv  Notayopa,  xoci^tov  oti  tov  p.dvov  auTto 
2Tpup.ovwj;  ’  Ectytov  cAscs  xavSucivj. 

XXVIII 

ON  POLYANTHUS  OF  TORONE,  LOST  AT  SEA 
PHAEDIMUS 

Aia^co  noXuavQ-ov,  ov  suvsti;,  co  7rapap.ei(3a>v, 
vup.oiov  sv  Tup.pto  bvjx.sv  ’Api<7Taydp7] 

AsQap.sv/j  o~ocH7Jv  ts  x.A  doTsa  (tov  Ss  Suoas; 

wAsasv  Aiyaiou  zup.a  rsspl  SxAaffov) 

Aucp.opov  dp-9-ptvoi  p.iv  sttsI  vsx.uv  iy»)ul8o'Xys;, 
csi'vs,  Topcovociwv  eDocuaav  s;  Atp.svy. 

XXIX 

ON  A  WAYSIDE  TOMB 
NICIAS 

I'Csv  utu’  aiyeipotciv,  sttsI  xap.s;,  evffaS’,  o&ira, 
x.ai  Triff’  acroov  kov  xi^yjio;  ap.STSpa;, 

Mvacat,  §e  xpavav  xai  a-o'-polh,  av  s~i  FDAm 
Afp-o;  y.7:o(pOt.p.svpj  TcaiSl  xapiSpusTai. 

27 

I  am  the  grave  of  Biton,  O  wayfarer;  and  if  leaving  Torone 
thou  goest  even  to  Amphipolis,  tell  Nicagoras  that  Strymonias  at 
the  setting  of  the  Kids  lost  him  his  only  son. 

28 

I  bewail  Polyanthus,  O  thou  who  passest  by,  whom  Aristagore 
his  wife  laid  newly-wedded  in  the  grave,  having  received  dust  and 
bones  (but  him  the  ill-blown  Aegean  wave  cast  away  off  Sciathus), 
when  at  early  dawn  the  fishermen  drew  his  luckless  corpse,  O 
stranger,  into  the  harbour  of  Torone. 

29 

Sit  beneath  the  poplars  here,  traveller,  when  thou  art  weary,  and 
drawing  nigh  drink  of  our  spring ;  and  even  far  away  remember 
the  fountain  that  Simus  sets  by  the  side  of  Gillus  his  dead  child. 
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XXX 

ON  THE  CHILDREN  OF  NICANDER  AND  LYSIDICE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Et?  oSs  Nuiav5pou  tskvcov  Tacpo?'  £v  <pao;  aooc 
avu us  -rav  ieoav  AuffiSwca?  ysvsav. 


XXXI 
ON  A  BABY 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

"Apn  [as  ysuo'jASvov  '(<oa'  (3ps<po?  ypraus  Satawv 
oux  ouV  slV  ayaffcov  avuo;  sits  zax.wy 
’ATTAyocoTr’  ’Al'5a,  tl  [as  vTj-mov  '/jpTcaca;  syffptoi;; 
tl  uiTsuSst;  ;  ou  go i  tojcvts?  oysiAousOa ; 


XXXII 

ON  A  CHILD  OF  FIVE 
LUCIAN 

IlaiSa  [as  xsvTasT'/jpov  a  a  7]  5s  a  Oujaov  syovTX 
v7]Asu/jc  ’Ai'A-y;  v-p-aus  KaA7d;Axyov 
’A AAa  [as  [A?j  AXsdot;-  jtai  yap  [jigtoio  p.STSoyov 
7uaupou,  xal  iradptov  tc3v  (Biotoio  /caxwv. 


3° 

This  is  the  single  tomb  of  Nicander’s  children ;  the  light  of  a 
single  morning  ended  the  sacred  offspring  of  Lysidice. 


3i 

Me  a  baby  that  was  just  tasting  life  heaven  snatched  away,  I 
know  not  whether  for  good  or  for  evil ;  insatiable  Death,  why  hast 
thou  snatched  me  cruelly  in  infancy  1  why  hurriest  thou  1  Are  we 
not  all  thine  in  the  end  1 


3  2 

Me  Callimachus,  a  five-years-old  child  whose  spirit  knew  not 
grief,  pitiless  Death  snatched  away ;  but  weep  thou  not  for  me  ■ 
for  little  was  my  share  in  life,  and  little  in  life’s  ills. 
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XXXIII 

ON  A  CHILD  OF  SEVEN 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

"Ayysle  <Pspcs<pdv7]; '  Eppaj,  tm  tovSs  xpoxsiaxsic 
si;  tov  d{Asi§7]Tov  TapTapov  ’AiSsw; 

Moipa  ti;  aixslio;  tov  ’Apicrcov’  rjpxac’  ax’  aupvj; 

sxTasTT] ;  jasgcio;  S’  scTtv  6  xai;  ysvsTcov. 
Aay.puyapv];  niouxcov,  ou  xvsuuaTa  xavxa  ppOTSia 
col  vsp.STat ;  ti  Tpuya;  opupaxa;  yXoaT]; ; 


XXXIV 

ON  A  BOY  OF  TWELVE 
CALLIMACHUS 

AwSsxst"/)  tov  xatSa  xaTTjp  axs&Tjxs  d)  Ditto; 
evO-aSs,  ttjv  xoAAyv  sAxiSa,  NikotsX^v. 


XXXV 

ON  CLEOETES 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

naiSd;  axooDtuivo'.o  Kasoitou  tou  MsvscauQAOu 
p.v/jiA5  ecoptov  olV.TSip’,  co;  x.a)o;  tov  sDavsv. 


33 

Hermes  messenger  of  Persephone,  whom  usherest  thou  thus  to 
the  laughterless  abyss  of  Death  1  what  hard  fate  snatched  Ariston 
from  the  fresh  air  at  seven  years  old  1  and  the  child  stands  between 
his  parents.  Pluto  delighting  in  tears,  are  not  all  mortal  spirits 
allotted  to  thee  1  why  gatherest  thou  the  unripe  grapes  of  youth  ? 


34 

Philip  the  father  laid  here  the  twelve-years-old  child,  his  high 
hope,  Nicoteles. 


35 

Looking  on  the  monument  of  a  dead  boy,  Cleoetes  son  of 
Menesaechmus,  pity  him  who  was  beautiful  and  died. 
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XXXVI 

ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOY 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Ou  to  ffavslv  aXysivav,  end  to  ye  nzm  7TS7rpci)Tai, 
zXkz  Trpiv  yjkiyjr^q  xal  yovscov  xpOTSpov. 

Ou  yayov,  ouy  upivaiov  iSodv,  ou  vupupta  Tixvpa, 
*£tjxai  epco;  ttoTAcuv,  £ggo[j. svo?  7rXs ovcov. 


XXXVII 

ON  A  BOY  OF  NINETEEN 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Xaipsiv  tov  >caTa  ya?  sixa;,  ££vs,  Aioysv-/)  pis 
palv’  era,  crav  upa'iv  Tuyyav£  fr’  wv  £fi-£Xsi$- 
’EvvsaxatSsKST^?  yap  utto  OTuyepa;  sSayaafi-qv 
voucou  x.ai  Xst7rco  tov  y^uRuv  aeXtov. 


XXXVIII 

ON  A  SON,  BY  HIS  MOTHER 
DIOTIMUS 

Tt  7rXsov  ei?  coSlva  ttoveiv,  ti  Ss  Tex.va  Tsa^cD-ai ; 

p.7]  TSx.01  7]  ycXTra  TiatSo^  opav  HavaTOv. 
’H'ifieoi  yap  cvyxa  Btavopi  ysuaTO  puqTTjp, 

£~p£~£  S’  £0.  77at,Sd;  [X7]T£pa  touSe  Tuystv. 


36 

Not  death  is  bitter,  since  that  is  the  fate  of  all,  but  to  die  ere 
the  time  and  before  our  parents :  I  having  seen  not  marriage  nor 
wedding-chant  nor  bridal  bed,  lie  here  the  love  of  many,  and  to  be 
the  love  of  more. 

37 

Bidding  hail  to  me,  Diogenes  beneath  the  earth,  go  about  thy 
business  and  obtain  thy  desire ;  for  at  nineteen  years  old  I  was 
laid  low  by  cruel  sickness  and  leave  the  sweet  sun. 


38 

What  profits  it  to  labour  in  childbirth  1  what  to  bear  children  1 
let  not  her  bear  who  must  see  her  child’s  death :  for  to  stripling 
Bianor  his  mother  reared  the  tomb ;  but  it  was  fitting  that  the 
mother  should  obtain  this  service  of  the  son. 
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XXXIX 
ON  A  GIRL 
CALLIMACHUS 

Kp'/)9tSa  tv)v  7io7ojp.u-.4ov,  e7cujTap.sv7]v  x.a>.a  Trat^av, 

Si(y/]VTat.  Saplwv  xoTAaxt,  -9-uya.Tsps?, 

'  HSigttjv  GuvepiS-ov,  asi  AaXov  yj  S’  dbrofipi^si 
svQ-aSe  TOV  Tiaoai?  U7TV0V  o<psAop.svov. 

XL 

ON  A  BETROTHED  GIRL 
ERINNA 

Nup.<pa?  BauxiXo?  ep.pi-  7ioluxlauTav  Ss  TiapepTicov 
cvcDav,  tco  aava  ya?  touto  leyou;  ’AiSy 
Ba.ox.avo?  coo’  ’Ai’Sa-  oa  Ss  TiO'./aAa  oap.a.9’’  opwvrt 
wp.OTaTav  Bauxou?  ayysksovTi.  -ruyav, 

'  fl?  Tav  TiaiS’, '  Tpivaio?  uo’  a?  dovypSTO  Tisuxac, 
tocvS’  £7ii  /.a.SsoTac  scpXsys  Tiupxatac, 

Kal  ou  p.£v,  to  'Tpivais,  yap.tov  poATialov  a.oiSav 
£?  -9-p^vtov  yo£ptov  ©9-£yp.a  (j.s3-7]pp.ocrao. 

XLI 

ON  THE  SAME 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

Aucovit)  p.E  Aipuooav  i/zi  xovic,  ayyi  Si  'Pcop.7]? 
x  sip.  at,  TiapOcv'/o/]  ttjSs  Tiapa.  tLap.a9-qj, 

39 

The  daughters  of  the  Samians  often  require  Crethis  the  teller 
of  tales,  who  knew  pretty  games,  sweetest  of  workfellows,  ever 
talking ;  but  she  sleeps  here  the  sleep  to  which  they  all  must  come. 

4° 

I  am  of  Baucis  the  bride ;  and  passing  by  my  oft-wept  pillar  thou 
mayest  say  this  to  Death  that  dwells  under  ground,  ‘  Thou  art 
envious,  O  Death  and  the  coloured  monument  tells  to  him  who 
sees  it  the  most  bitter  fortune  of  Bauco,  how  her  father-in-law 
burned  the  girl  on  the  funeral  pyre  with  those  torches  by  whose 
light  the  marriage  train  was  to  be  led  home  ;  and  thou,  O 
Hymenaeus,  didst  change  the  tuneable  bridal  song  into  a  voice  ol 
wailing  dirges. 

4-i 

Ausonian  earth  holds  me  a  woman  of  Libya,  and  I  lie  a  maiden 
here  by  the  sea-sand  near  Rome;  and  Pompeia,  who  nurtured 
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'H  M  [j.s  -9-ps tpzyjvvj  noy.Tzrfo  avTi  -OuyaTpop 

x.Xauaa[/,svvj  tu p„pcp  fh/jx-sv  elsufi-spia) 

Hup  eVepov  c>7reuSou(7a'  to  S’  sobausv,  ouSs  jcoct’  suy/jv 
TjuxTScav  rpAv  Xap.7raSa  IIscTSpovvy 


XLII 

ON  A  SINGING-GIRL 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

T-^v  xuavco7uv  Mouaav,  avAovoc  ttjv  p/.s'Xiy^puv, 
Mtop  oS’  d^axiv/j;  tu[j.(3op  avauSov  sysi, 
Kal  y.siTca  Mfiop  cop  vj  Tavcotpop,  vj  Trsp^Scoxop- 
Mouaa  x.aAvy  x.ou<pv]  <tq!  *ovip  >j§s  ~z).oi. 


XLIII 

ON  CLAUDIA  HOMONOEA 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

"  H  ttoAu  Ssyr-vcov  MyupwTspv],  vj  uapa  Bobcyci) 
xal  ffoivcap  auTTjp  ypuuoTsp*/]  Ku-rpuSop, 

H  ^aXr/]  amSpv)  ts  ys'XiSovip,  svt)-’  'Opcovowc 
'/.ziu.y.ij  ’At^a^tco  cLbcpua  Xewro[/iv7j 
Tco  7 reXov  a<77racR7]  pac/jp  axo'  rr(v  Se  TOcauTTjv 
SatiAcov  aTipo'iSyjp  suxiSausv  (pAtvjv. 


me  like  a  daughter,  wept  over  me  and  laid  me  in  a  free  tomb,  while 
hastening  on  that  other  torch-fire  for  me  ;  but  this  one  came  first, 
and  contrary  to  our  prayers  Persephone  lit  the  lamp. 


42 

Blue-eyed  Musa,  the  sweet-voiced  nightingale,  suddenly  this 
little  grave  holds  voiceless,  and  she  lies  like  a  stone  who  was  so 
accomplished  and  so  famous;  fair  Musa,  be  this  dust  light  over 
thee. 


43 

I  Homonoea,  who  was  far  clearer-voiced  than  the  Sirens,  I  who 
was  more  golden  than  the  Cyprian  herself  at  revellings  and  feasts, 
I  the  chattering  bright  swallow  lie  here,  leaving  tears  to  Atimetus, 
to  whom  I  was  dear  from  girlhood ;  but  unforeseen  fate  scattered 
all  that  great  affection. 
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XLIV 

ON  PAULA  OF  TARENTUM 
DIODORUS  OF  SARDIS 

’Tcmi)  vux.to?  7)  zsxpixps  pi  obua  Taura 
Xa'iva,  Kcoxutou  t’  d[A<pt.y07]T0v  uStop, 

Outi  | a’  avvjp,  6  )iyo’Jui,  zaTSXTavev  e?  yajAOV  a/7.‘/]C 
TOXTtrafvtov  t£  (azttjv  ouvojaoc  'Poucpmo;  ; 

’A Xkx  (as  Kvjps?  ayoucn  [ASfAopjAevar  ou  pi  a  cP^tcou 
nalAa  TapaAmvT]  zaT-9-avsv  coxujAopo?. 

XLV 

ON  A  MOTHER,  DEAD  IN  CHILDBIRTH 
DIODORUS  OF  SARDIS 

A’lXtVOV  MX’jp.Opp)  (AS  AS/OjA’.  TOUT 0  zsxdfp&ai 
t rfi  AtoSwpeiou  ypap.p.a  Isyst  <jo<pt7j$, 

Koupov  sttsI  Ti/.TOuua  xaTS<p-8tT0‘  Tiauda  Ss  Mt)>.ou? 

Ss^auievo?  DaXspyv  xXodco  ’Abr^aida 
AsupiaSsu'ji.v  ayo?  zai  ’Ivjcovi  Tarpl  Xwcouffav" 

VApTS[At,  col  XUVcSv  -8'7]pO(pOVtOV  SIASlSV. 

XLVI 

ON  A  MOTHER  OF  EIGHTEEN,  AND  HER  BABY 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’ApysAsoi  (as  dap.apTa  ITAu^siv/jv,  ©soSsztou 
■zodSx  jtal  aivomxffous  svvs~s  Ayjp.aps'nfjs, 


44 

Bear  witness  this  my  stone  house  of  night  that  has  hidden  me, 
and  the  wail-circled  water  of  Cocytus,  my  husband  did  not,  as  men 
say,  kill  me,  looking  eagerly  to  marriage  with  another  ;  why  should 
Eufinius  have  an  ill  name  idly?  but  my  predestined  Fates  lead  me 
away;  not  surely  is  Paula  of  Tarentum  the  only  one  who  has  died 
before  her  day. 

45 

These  woful  letters  of  Diodorus’  wisdom  tell  that  I  was  engraven 
for  one  early  dead  in  child-birth,  since  she  perished  in  bearing  a 
boy ;  and  I  weep  to  hold  Athenais  the  comely  daughter  of  Melo, 
who  left  grief  to  the  women  of  Lesbos  and  her  father  Jason ;  but 
thou,  0  Artemis,  wert  busy  with  thy  beast-slaying  hounds. 

46 

Name  me  Polyxena  wife  of  Archelaus,  child  of  Theodectes  and 
hapless  Demarete,  and  a  mother  as  far  as  the  birth-pangs ;  but 
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"Oggov  s~’  coXigiv  jtal  p.7]Tspa'  toxuG.  Si  Saip.wv 
ecpD-aGsv  ouS’  au-rcov  elkogiv  TjsTdtov 
’Ox.Tcox.aiSs/iS'u;  S’  auTV]  Havov,  apri  TSx.oCiGa, 
apTi  Ss  x»cd  vup.<py],  TtavToTayoyjDcmo;. 


XLVII 

ON  A  YOUNG  WIFE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Tvjv  (jspLVtog  6/jGa.Gx.v  au.ojy/jTOv  ts  guveuvov 
IIxjjAi'vx.v  cpthfASv/w  dvvsa/.auEx.’  stoSv 
’AvSpomx.o;  ivjTpo;  avvjp  [j.vr^vr^y.  Avc-jv 

T7]vSs  7UaVUGTa.Tl'/]V  GTTJffaTO  U.apT'jpiTjV. 


XLVIII 

ON  ATTHIS  OF  CNIDOS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

"At&i?  sulol  Qcpy.ay.  xai  si;  sp.s  ttv  supra  XixouGa, 
co;  Trocpo;  eixppoGuvTj;  vuv  Sax  putov  wpotpaci, 
'Ayva,  7rou>.uyoy]TS,  ti  7rsv{k[AOV  uttvov  iaust; 

avSpo;  a tto  GTspvtov  outtots  bsiGa.  xapa 
©slov  £p7]t/.co<jaffa  tov  ouksty  goI  yap  e;  wAioav 
yjXDov  oy.ou  £toa;  sAutSs;  ap.STSpa;. 


fate  overtook  the  child  before  full  twenty  suns,  and  myself  died 
at  eighteen  years,  just  a  mother  and  just  a  bride,  so  brief  was  all 
my  day. 


47 

To  his  wife  Paulina,  holy  of  life  and  blameless,  who  died  at 
nineteen  years,  Andronicus  the  physician  paying  memorial  placed 
this  witness  the  last  of  all. 


48 

Atthis  who  didst  live  for  me  and  breathe  thy  last  toward  me, 
source  of  joyfulness  formerly  as  now  of  tears,  holy,  much  lamented, 
how  sleepest  thou  the  mournful  sleep,  thou  whose  head  was  never 
laid  away  from  thy  husband’s  breast,  leaving  Theius  alone  as  one 
who  is  no  more ;  for  with  thee  the  hopes  of  our  life  went  to 
darkness. 
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XLIX 

ON  PREXO,  WIFE  OF  THEOCRITUS  OF  SAMOS 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

Ti;  tivo;  sucra,  yuvat,  napiTjv  utco  xlova  xe Xaxi ; 
npvjQto  KaTAiTsXeu;.  xal  7roSa7nj ;  Sapivj. 

Ti;  Ss  crs  xal  XTSpsi^s ;  ©soxpivo;,  pi  as  yovrs; 
ecsSouav.  Dvryxsi;  S’  ex  two;  ;  ex  toxstou. 

Euua  7rocrcov  eTScov  ;  Suo  xeixoow.  ^  pa  y’  axexvo; ; 
oux,  aAXa  TpiSTrj  Ka7.7aTs7.7jv  s7ucov. 

Zcocx  ooi  xswo;  ye  xal  e;  (tabu  yyjpa;  lxolto. 
xal  coi,  Qewe,  to  pot.  Tcdwa  Tupvj  to.  xa7d. 

L 

ON  AMAZONIA  OF  THESSALONICA 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Tltts  p.d tvjv  yoocovTe;  sp.p>  TapapipweTe  Tup.fi  o> ; 
ouSev  syco  bpvjvcov  actov  ev  <plhp.svoi;. 

Avjye  yocov  xal  7caue  tcooi;,  xal  Tcaios;  ep.elo 
yyJ.csTZ  xal  pwTjp.Vjv  cco*(st’  A.p,a£ovfoi;. 

LI 

ON  A  LACEDAEMONIAN  NURSE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’EvDdSs  yvj  xa.Tsysi  tIt-&7]v  TcalSwv  Atoysurou 
ex  IleA07covv/'''jO'j  TTjvSs  SixatOTocTVjv. 

49 

Who  and  of  whom  art  thou,  0  woman,  that  liest  under  the 
Parian  column  ?  Prexo,  daughter  of  Calliteles.  And  of  what 
country  1  Of  Samos.  And  also  who  buried  thee  ?  Theocritus, 
to  whom  my  parents  gave  me  in  marriage.  And  of  what  diedst 
thou  ?  Of  child-birth.  How  old  1  Two-and-twenty.  And  child¬ 
less  1  Nay,  but  I  left  a  three-year-old  Calliteles.  May  he  live 
at  least  and  come  to  great  old  age.  And  to  thee,  O  stranger,  may 
Fortune  give  all  prosperity. 

5° 

Why  idly  bemoaning  linger  you  by  my  tomb  ?  nothing  worthy 
of  lamentation  is  mine  among  the  dead.  Cease  from  plaints  and 
be  at  rest,  0  husband,  and  you  my  children  fare  well,  and  keep 
the  memory  of  Amazonia. 

5i 

Here  earth  holds  the  Peloponnesian  woman  who  was  the  most 
faithful  nurse  of  the  children  of  Diogeitus. 
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LI  I 

ON  A  LYDIAN  SLAVE 
DIOSCORIDES 

AuSoc  syto,  val  AuSo?,  eXsu&spito  Ss  p.£  tu[j.(3cd, 

SscTOTa,  Ttu.avOvj  tov  gov  sHsu  Tpocpsoc" 

Euahov  aGtvyj  teivoi?  (3iov‘  r^v  S’  u~d  y/jpco? 

xpd?  p.dY/j?,  go?  syco,  Ssg~o xa,  xvjv  ’A'iot). 

LIII 

ON  A  PERSIAN  SLAVE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Eol  xa!  vuv  u~o  yvjv,  va!  Ssgttot a,  ttigto?  UTCapyco, 
td?  77CCpO?,  EUVoiv)?  OUX  £77 tX’/j b  0  [-/.  E  V  0  ? 
wf2?  [L£  tot’  sx  vougou  Tpl?  £77’  aGipaXe?  7]'yay£?  i'yvo?, 
xa!  vuv  apxouGT)  t5)S’  drsbou  xa>.u(3y), 

MavTjv  ayy£iAac,  Hspc/jv  ysvo?’  eu  S£  us  esca? 

£?£[,?  £V  ypStV]  Sp.COa?  ETOlUOTEpOU?. 

LTV 

ON  A  FAVOURITE  DOG 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

T*/]v  Tpipov  6?  7tapay£i?,  av  77to?  toSs  Gvjp.a  vo^gtj? 
p.7],  SdojLat,  y£laG7]?  si  xuvo?  egti  Tatpo?' 

52 

A  Lydian  am  I,  yes  a  Lydian,  but  in  a  free  tomb,  0  my  master, 
thou  didst  lay  thy  fosterer  Timanthes ;  prosperously  mayest  thou 
lengthen  out  an  unharmed  life,  and  if  under  the  hand  of  old  age 
thou  shalt  come  to  me,  I  am  thine,  0  master,  even  in  the  grave. 

53 

Even  now  beneath  the  earth  I  abide  faithful  to  thee,  yes  my 
master,  as  before,  forgetting  not  thy  kindness,  in  that  then  thou 
broughtest  me  thrice  out  of  sickness  to  safe  foothold,  and  now 
didst  lay  me  here  beneath  sufficient  shelter,  calling  me  by  name, 
Manes  the  Persian ;  and  for  thy  good  deeds  to  me  thou  shalt  have 
servants  readier  at  need. 

54 

Thou  who  passest  on  the  path,  if  haply  thou  dost  mark  this 
monument,  laugh  not,  I  pray  thee,  though  it  is  a  dog’s  grave ; 
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’ExXaLclbjV  ^sips?  ^£  *ovtv  <ruvs»brxav  avaxxo? 
05  ;xou  xal  ctt/jAy]  tovS’  syacacs  Adyov. 


LV 

ON  A  MALTESE  WATCH-DOG 
TYMNES 

T'/j'Se  tov  sx  MsAitt];  apyov  xuva  cpvjcrlv  6  Trexpo? 

I'cr^siv,  Eu[at]Xou  tuctotcxtov  ©uAaxa- 
Taupdv  pxv  xaAsscrxov,  oV  r^v  stv  vuv  Ss  to  xsivo u 
<pfiiyp,a  cicoTCVjpal  vuxto;  sypuciv  oSoi. 


LVI 

ON  A  TAME  PARTRIDGE 
AGATHIAS 

OuXETt  7700  TAyp.OV  <7X077sAo)V  [ASTavaUTpia  77Spcil£ 

ttAsxto?  AsTrraAsai?  01x05  s^£i  os  Auyoi;, 

OuS’  0770  p,app.apuyvj  D-aAspomSo?  ’Hptysvsbj? 

axpa  77apai-9'U<j<7£t5  fi-aA77opivGiv  77Tspuy«v 
Svjv  xs<paA7|v  alAoupo?  a77sO-pme,  xaAAa  Ss  xavxa 
7]p77aoa,  xal  <pfiov£pyjv  oux  sxopscros  ysvuv 
Nov  Se  os  (A.-/J  xootpvj  xpo77TOt  xovi?,  aAAd  papsta, 

(AY)  TO  T£OV  XSIV7]  AsuIa.VOV  ECSpOO"/]. 

tears  fell  for  me,  and  the  dust  was  heaped  above  me  by  a  master’s 
hands,  who  likewise  engraved  these  words  on  my  tomb. 

55 

Here  the  stone  says  it  holds  the  white  dog  from  Melita,  the  most 
faithful  guardian  of  Eumelus ;  Bull  they  called  him  while  he  was 
yet  alive ;  but  now  his  voice  is  prisoned  in  the  silent  pathways 
of  night. 


56 

No  longer,  poor  partridge  migrated  from  the  rocks,  does  thy 
woven  house  hold  thee  in  its  thin  withies,  nor  under  the  sparkle 
of  fresh-faced  Dawn  dost  thou  ruffle  up  the  edges  of  thy  basking 
wings ;  the  cat  bit  off  thy  head,  but  the  rest  of  thee  I  snatched 
away,  and  she  did  not  fill  her  greedy  jaw ;  and  now  may  the  earth 
cover  thee  not  lightly  but  heavily,  lest  she  drag  out  thy  remains. 
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LVII 

ON  A  THESSALIAN  HOUND 
SIMONIDES 

H  ersu  xat  (pOiasva.c  "Xsux.’  6<TTsa  tmS’  evi  tu|a(3u> 
Ig'/m  zn  Tpoyisiv  -fryjpa;,  aypcoffTt  A’j/.ac' 

T av  S’  apsTav  oi&sv  p.sya.  n^Xiov,  a  t’  apiSvjXo? 
'Occa,  KtO-aiptovo;  t’  oiovoyoi  Gx.o~t.xi 


LVIII 

ON  CHARIDAS  OF  CYRENE 
CALLIMACHUS 

’H  6'  u~o  goI  Xacidac  avaxausT at, ;  si  tov  ’Apiuyx 
too  KupTjvaiou  toxuV  'Xsyst?,  utc’  sjaoi. 

’G  XapiSa,  tl  to  vspO-s  ;  toAui;  gxoto?.  ai  S’  avoSot  tl  ; 
^suSo;.  6  Ss  nXouTWv ;  p.ubos'  aTcAotAsQ-a' 

Outo;  £y.og  >oy o?  uv.u.iv  aA/jQtvo;-  si  Ss  tov  r;Suv 
poAsi  tou  Xocy.io u,  fiouc  [Asyac  si;a’  ’Ai'Sy). 

LIX 

ON  THEOGNIS  OF  SINOPE 
SIMONIDES 

XJjaoc  ©soyvtSo;  siuA  Sivoitsoc,  co  y.’  STsOrp/.sv 
r'Aau/.oc  STOApst’^c  avTi  xo'Xuypoviou. 

57 

Surely  even  as  thou  liest  dead  in  this  tomb  I  deem  the  wild 
beasts  yet  fear  thy  white  bones,  huntress  Lycas ;  and  thy  valour 
great  Pelion  knows,  and  splendid  Ossa  and  the  lonely  peaks  of 
Cithaeron. 

53 

Does  Charidas  in  truth  sleep  beneath  thee  ?  If  thou  meanest 
the  son  of  Arimmas  of  Cyrene,  beneath  me.  O  Charidas,  what  of 
the  under  world  1  Great  darkness.  And  what  of  the  resurrection  1 
A  lie.  And  Pluto  1  A  fable ;  we  perish  utterly.  This  my  tale 
to  you  is  true ;  but  if  thou  wilt  have  the  pleasant  one  of  the 
Samian,  I  am  a  large  ox  in  Hades. 

59 

I  am  the  monument  of  Theognis  of  Sinope,  over  whom  Glaucus 
set  me  in  guerdon  of  their  long  fellowship. 
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LX 

ON  A  DEAD  FRIEND 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Touto  to i  ■qp.STSpTj?  p.vvjixv^ov,  suO/i  SaSivs, 

?j  /illoc  yj  pux.pT]  t vj?  y.svv.A-q;  oilrqg' 

Aid  tqr'qcM  at  gu  8’,  si  fispuc,  sv  <p{kp.svounv 
tou  Avjib]?  ex’  ep.ol  y.~q  n  7U7]?  uSocto?. 

LXI 

ON  AN  UNHAPPY  MAN 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

'  EpjxovTOUTVji;  Aiovugio?  evDaSs  x. ziy.ca 

Tapes  A,  p.Tj  yvjp.a?-  a’f-9-s  Ss  u.r'S’  6  TuaTvjp. 

LXII 

ON  A  CRETAN  MERCHANT 
SIMONIDES 

Kp?j?  ysvsav  Bpoxayo?  TopTuvio?  evllaSs  xsiksa 
ou  Kara  tout’  eXDouv,  aAAa  jcoct’  su.xopixv. 

LXIII 

ON  SAON  OF  ACANTHUS 
CALLIMACHUS 

TyjS£  2acov  6  Aix.wvo?  ’Axavlho?  ispov  uxvov 
KOLuaTac  -9v^ox.eiv  y:'q  >iys  tou?  ayafiou?. 

6o 

This  little  stone,  good  Sabinus,  is  the  record  of  our  great  friend¬ 
ship  ;  ever  will  I  require  thee ;  and  thou,  if  it  is  permitted,  drink 
not  among  the  dead  of  the  water  of  Lethe  for  me. 


61 

I  Dionysius  of  Tarsus  lie  here  at  sixty,  having  never  married; 
and  would  that  my  father  had  not. 

62 

I  Brotachus  of  Gortyna,  a  Cretan,  lie  here,  not  having  come 
hither  for  this,  but  for  traffic. 

63 

Here  Saon,  son  of  Dicon  of  Acanthus,  rests  in  a  holy  sleep ;  say 
not  that  the  good  die. 


11 


IV 


LITERATURE  AND  ART 

i 

THE  GROVE  OF  THE  MUSES 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

VA laoq  piv  Moucai;  lepov  leys  tout’  avaJcsTcS-ai 
tocc  pifiAou?  toc;  7uapa  Tat:  xXaTavoti; 

'Hp.a?  Ss  (ppoupetv  >cqv  yvrmo;  evhaS’  epaar/js 

Dab],  TCp  X.1CG0J  TOUTOV  aVaGTS<pOf/.SV. 


II 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WORLD 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

'Hpoitov  xapux’  apSTae  [/.ax. aptov  Ss  7rpo<pv)Tav, 

'  E'AAavMv  (3iott)  SsuTSpov  asXtov, 

Mougoov  <psyyo;  "Op.Tjpov,  ayyjpavTOV  GTopia  xog[/.ou 
7ravTO<;,  aTappofHa,  £sivs,  xsxsufts  xovi?. 


i 

Say  thou  that  this  grave  is  consecrate  to  the  Muses,  pointing  to 
the  books  by  the  plane-trees,  and  that  we  guard  it ;  and  if  a  true 
lover  of  ours  come  hither,  we  crown  him  with  our  ivy. 


2 

The  herald  of  the  prowess  of  heroes  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
immortals,  a  second  sun  on  the  life  of  Greece,  Homer,  the  light  of 
the  Muses,  the  ageless  mouth  of  all  the  world,  lies  hid,  0  stranger, 
under  the  sea-washed  sand. 
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III 

THE  TALE  OF  TROV 
ALPHEUS 

Avdpop.ay7]c  in  b-pvjvov  ax.ouop.sv,  slain  Too  tip 
Sspxdp.£a)-’  ex.  Pa-9-ptov  7iacav  £psi7ropiv7)v 
Kai  p.obov  Aiavrsiov,  utto  GTS<paV7)  T£  7rdW]0? 

EX.OETOV  i6  17T7CG)V  ''Ex.TOpa  GUpOp.SVOV 
Matovu^EW  hia  Mouaav,  6v  ou  pia  mxTp'14  aoihov 
xoGp.£iTai,  yab)<;  S’  dp.<poTsp,/]<;  x.7ap.aTa. 


IV 

ORPHEUS 

ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

OuxETt,  bs^yopiva?,  ’Opcpsu,  Spua?,  oux.sti  TiETpa? 

d£si?,  ou  -fbjptov  auTOvop.auc  dysXac, 

Oux.eti  jtoip.d<7Si?  dvsp. wv  (3pop.ov,  ouyl  yaXa(av, 
ou  vitpsTcuv  auppLOu?,  ou  iraTaysuoav  aXa" 
“HXso  yap"  as  Si  tuoAAo.  xarwSupavTO  -S-uyaTps? 

Mvap.ocuva?,  p.dv/jp  S’  icoya  KaiOadiTa. 

Ti  mfHpivoi?  CTOvaysup.ev  £<p’  uldcnv,  dvlx.’  aAaAx.siv 
t(3v  toxiScov  ’AicLjv  ouSi  ■9-eo‘fc;  Suvap.ii; ; 


3 

Still  we  hear  the  wail  of  Andromache,  still  we  see  all  Troy 
toppling  from  her  foundations,  and  the  battling  of  Ajax,  and 
Hector,  bound  to  the  horses,  dragged  under  the  city’s  crown  of 
towers,  through  the  Muse  of  Maeonides,  the  poet  with  whom  no 
one  country  adorns  herself  as  her  own,  but  the  zones  of  both 
worlds. 


4 

No  longer,  Orpheus,  wilt  thou  lead  the  charmed  oaks,  no  longer 
the  rocks  nor  the  lordless  herds  of  the  wild  beasts ;  no  longer  wilt 
thou  lull  the  roaring  of  the  winds,  nor  hail  and  sweep  of  snow¬ 
storms  nor  dashing  sea ;  for  thou  perishedst ;  and  the  daughters  of 
Mnemosyne  wept  sore  for  thee,  and  thy  mother  Calliope  above  all. 
Why  do  we  mourn  over  dead  sons,  when  not  even  gods  avail  to 
ward  off  Hades  from  their  children  1 
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V 

SAPPHO 

POSIDIPPUS 

Acopl^a,  oaTsa  piv  era  7 raTat  x.ovt.?,  r;T  aTroSsuiao? 

yaG 7j<g  vj  ts  p.upcov  sp.7rvoo?  ay.Tcsyovvy 
Hi  ttots  tov  yaplswa  7rspierciTXouc>a  Xapa^ov 
cuyxP°u;  opffpivwv  v](|/ao  xiffaufTitov 

2a77<pc3ai  Si  piv ouai  <p iXt]?  sti  xai  [asvsouciiv 
(oSrjc  al  Xsuscal  (pS'eYydp.evat  crsXlSs? 

Ouvopia  gov  pwocapMJTOv,  0  Naux.pa.Tic  to^s  <puTa.Es!. 
sgt’  av  ix.7]  NsiXou  vau?  s<paXo?  TSvay/]. 


VI 

ERINNA  (i) 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

"Acti  Aoysuoy.svrJv  ers  [/.sTiggotoxcov  sap  uptvcov, 
apTl  Ss  X-UX.VSIO)  CpO-SYY°[5 6 7'SV7]V  GTOpiaTl, 
’HXaosv  si?  ’A^spovxa  <La  xTaxu  x.uu.a  x.au.ovTcov 
Moipa  XivoxAiogtou  c>sg— oti?  V'Xax.aTa?’ 

2d?  o  STiscov,  "Hpivva,  xaXo?  7rcvo?  ou  gs  ysyuvsi 
(p'&icrQ’at,  sysiv  c>s  yopou?  ap.[v.iya  nispiGtv. 


5 

Doricha,  long  ago  thy  bones  are  dust,  and  the  ribbon  of  thy  hair 
and  the  raiment  scented  with  unguents,  wherein  once  wrapping 
lovely  Charaxus  round  thou  didst  cling  to  him  carousing  into  dawn  ; 
but  the  white  leaves  of  the  dear  ode  of  Sappho  remain  yet  and 
shall  remain  speaking  thy  blessed  name,  which  Naucratis  shall 
keep  here  so  long  as  a  sea-going  ship  shall  come  to  the  lagoons 
of  Nile. 


6 

Thee,  as  thou  wert  just  giving  birth  to  a  springtide  of  honeyed 
songs  and  just  finding  thy  swan-voice,  Fate,  mistress  of  the 
threaded  spindle,  drove  to  Acheron  across  the  wide  water  of  the 
dead ;  but  the  fair  labour  of  thy  verses,  Erinna,  cries  that  thou 
art  not  perished,  but  keepest  mingled  choir  with  the  Maidens  of 
Pieria. 
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VII 

ERINNA  (2) 

LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

IIap{>£vix.*/]v  vsaoiddv  sv  up.v07raTt.0Lcn  p.sALacav 
’Hpivvav  Moucrcov  avDsa  dpS7rxop.svav 
"Aida;  si;  up.svai.ov  a.vap~aosv  vj  pa  xod’  sp/ppcov 
six’  sxup.to;  a  Tralc'  (Bamcavo;  sou’  ’Alda. 

VIII 

ANACREON’S  GRAVE  (i) 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’D  Esvs,  xovds  xa<pov  xdv  ’AvaapsLOVxo;  ap.s^Swv 
cxslcrdv  p.oi  TTapuijv  sip.1  yap  otvoxox-y. 


IX 

ANACREON’S  GRAVE  (2) 

ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

Hsivs,  xaipov  xapa  Taxov  ’Avaapstovxo;  ap.si[5wv, 
si'  xl  xoi  so,  pi[3^cov  r^Asv  ep.cov  otpsXoq, 

XTrsloov  sp.vj  cf7rodiV],  uxsluov  yavo;,  dip  pa  asv  o’lvco 
dcxsa  yvjfbjffT)  xap.a  voxiCdp.sva, 

O;  6  Aloovugou  p.sp.sTcqpivo;  oivaxt,  /.wp.ot;, 
to;  6  ipAaapvjxou  auvxpoipo;  app.ovr/];, 

Mvjds  aaxa.'pilip.svo;  Baayou  diya  xouxov  uttolgw 
xo v  ysvsyj  p.sp07ra)v  )(f3pov  d<psLXop.svov. 

7 

The  young  maiden  singer  Erinna,  the  bee  among  poets,  who 
sipped  the  flowers  of  the  Muses,  Hades  snatched  away  to  be  his 
bride ;  truly  indeed  said  the  girl  in  her  wisdom,  ‘  Thou  art  envious, 
O  Death.’ 

8 

O  stranger  who  passest  this  the  tomb  of  Anacreon,  pour  libation 
over  me  in  going  by ;  for  I  am  a  drinker  of  wine. 

9 

O  stranger  who  passest  by  the  humble  tomb  of  Anacreon,  if  thou 
hast  had  aught  of  good  from  my  books  pour  libation  on  my  ashes, 
pour  libation  of  the  jocund  grape,  that  my  bones  may  rejoice  wetted 
with  wine ;  so  I,  who  was  ever  deep  in  the  wine-steeped  revels  of 
Dionysus,  I  who  was  bred  among  drinking  tunes,  shall  not  even 
when  dead  endure  without  Bacchus  this  place  to  which  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  mortals  must  come. 
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X 

PINDAR 

ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

NsPpeitov  6~ offov  aoCkTayc,  uxsplaysv  auXcov 
toggov  uTTEp  TCaffa?  sxpays  gsio  ysluc, 

OuSe  p.a.TTjv  aroxXoTi;  cooSloc  ~spl  ysiXscnv  sgiao? 

ZTZkOLGZ  X7)pO§STOV,  TKvriapS,  GSIO  piXf 

MapTu?  6  MaivaXio;  xspost?  Deo?,  uyvov  asiaa? 
tov  geo,  x.al  vopitov  V/jGap.svoc  Sovancov. 

XI 

THESPIS 

DIOSCORIDES 

©E<J7Ti?  oSe,  Tpayix.7]v  6?  avs7cXaGa  ttocoto;  aoiSvjv 
xw[A7]Tat;  vsapa?  x.aivoTop.c5v  yapvrac, 

Baxyo?  ote  Tpuyucov  xa vdyoi  yopov,  w  Tpayo;  aO-'Xcov 
ywTTDio;  tv  GU/Ctov  appiyoc  afiAov  etc 

Oi  Ss  p.ST0C7irXaGG0UGi  vsoi  tocos'  p.uplo?  aitov 
TroAAa  TTpoGEupy ge(.  yo erspa'  Taya  S’  ep.x. 

XII 

SOPHOCLES 

SIMM  IAS 

’W  UTCEp  TUp.(3otO  2o<pOX.lEO?,  ^psp.a,  X.LGGE, 

£p7ru*Coi;  yXospou?  s>c7rpoys<dv  rAo/cap-om;, 

10 

As  high  as  the  trumpet’s  blast  outsounds  the  thin  flute,  so  high 
above  all  others  did  thy  lyre  ring  •  nor  idly  did  the  tawny  swarm 
mould  their  waxen-celled  honey,  0  Pindar,  about  thy  tender  lips : 
witness  the  horned  god  of  Maenalus  when  he  sang  thy  hymn  and 
forgot  his  own  pastoral  reeds. 

1 1 

I  am  Thespis  who  first  shaped  the  strain  of  tragedy,  making  new 
partition  of  fresh  graces  among  the  masquers  when  Bacchus  would 
lead  home  the  wine-stained  chorus,  for  whom  a  goat  and  a  basket 
of  Attic  figs  was  as  yet  the  prize  in  contests.  A  younger  race 
reshape  all  this ;  and  infinite  time  will  make  many  more  inventions 
yet ;  but  mine  are  mine. 

12 

Gently  over  the  tomb  of  Sophocles,  gently  creep,  0  ivy,  flinging 
forth  thy  pale  tresses,  and  all  about  let  the  rose-petal  blow,  and 
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Kal  TOTaXoV  7CCXVT7]  'hoX'Xoi  OO^OU,  7)  ts  <ptXoppco£ 
auxs'Xo?  uypa  xspti;  yAyyaTa  ysuap.sv7] 

ElVSXSV  EUSXt7j<;  7ttVUTO<ppOVO?  7]V  6  u.£>.!.yp0' 

rj'j/.'/j'j’  ex.  Mouffwv  aypuya  x.al  Xapvrcov. 

XIII 

ARISTOPHANES 

PLATO 

Ai  XapcTE;  T£u.£vo?  ti  AafisTv  oxsp  ouyl  xEGSiTat. 

^roucai  i|uyp/jv  supov  ’ApmTopdvou?. 

XIV 

RHINTHO 

NOSSIS 

Kal  y.axupov  ysXaera?  xapap.ei(3so  x.al  <pt>.ov  sixcov 
QTjp.’  ex’  i[i.oi  'Plv-9-wv  sip.’  6  2upaxo<no;, 

Moucatov  oTayv]  tl?  arylovi;,  aAAa  'pAuax.ojv 
£/.  Tpayvx.wv  IcRov  y.tcrcrdv  sdpEd/apsDa. 

XV 

MELEAGER  (i) 

MELEAGER 

’ATpEpta?,  a>  £svs,  (Salvs-  xap’  suffspsfftv  yap  6  xp£5(3u; 

suSst  X.Oip.Tj&sli;  UXVOV  C/p£'.Ao;LEVOV 
Eux.pa.TEoi  MsTiaypo?,  6  tov  y7iux.uSax.puv  ’'Epcoxa 
x.al  Mouca;  D.apaic  mxrroMffai;  Xaptciv 

the  clustered  vine  shed  her  soft  tendrils  round,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wise-hearted  eloquence  mingled  of  the  Muses  and  Graces  that  lived 
on  his  honeyed  tongue. 

13 

The  Graces,  seeking  to  take  a  sanctuary  that  will  not  fall,  found 
the  soul  of  Aristophanes. 

14 

With  a  ringing  laugh  and  a  friendly  word  over  me  do  thou  pass 
by ;  I  am  Ehintho  of  Syracuse,  a  small  nightingale  of  the  Muses ; 
but  from  our  tragical  mirth  we  plucked  an  ivy  of  our  own. 

15 

Tread  softly,  0  stranger;  for  here  an  old  man  sleeps  among 
the  holy  dead,  lulled  in  the  slumber  due  to  all,  Meleager  son  of 
Eucrates,  who  united  Love  of  the  sweet  tears  and  the  Muses  with 
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"Ov  &z6%(uc,  yjvSpwGS  Tupo;  TaSapwv  -9-’  ispa  yhxov, 

Kco;  S’  epocT'^  Mspo~cov  TrpsGpuv  sy^poTpocpsi" 

’Aaa’  si  piv  Sago;  sggI,  goc/Ajj.,  si  S’  ouv  go  ys  (PoiviC, 
vaiSioc,  si  S’  "EAArp;,  ypdps,  to  S’  koto  cppa.GOV. 

XVI 

MELEAGER  (2) 

MELEAGER 

NaGo;  sp.a  S-psTiTStpa  Tupac,  Tra.Tpx  Ss  p.s  tsrvoi 
“At&ic  sv  ’AcGuploi;  vaiopiva  TaSapoi;, 

EuxpaTSW  S’  spXaoTov,  6  cuv  Mougoci;  Msksaypo; 

7rpa>Ta.  MsviTTsiai;  GuvTpoyaGa;  XapiGiv. 

Ei  Ss  2upo;,  ti  to  -8-aup.x ;  piav,  £svs,  xaTpiSa  y.OGp.ov 
vaiop,sv  sv  -&VKTOUC  TcavTa;  stocts  Xdoc. 

nouAuSTyc  S’  syapacx  txS’  sv  Ssatolol  too  Tup.[3ou‘ 
y^pw?  yap  ysirciv  syyubsv  ’Ai'Ssco. 

’A/Td  [AS  TOV  AaA'.dv  Jtal  7TpSGpUT7]V  GO  ~COGSI.7TC.dv 
yaipscv,  si;  yajpa;  xauTo;  ix.oco  AaAov. 

XVII 

PYLADES  THE  HARP-PLAYER 

ALCAEUS  OF  MESSENE 

naca  go i  O'.yop.svw,  riuAadvy  rcoxostoci  *  EaAa.c, 
a~7vSx.T0v  yaiTav  sv  ypoi'  xstpapiva, 

the  joyous  Graces ;  whom  God-begotten  Tyre  brought  to  manhood, 
and  the  sacred  land  of  Gadara,  but  lovely  Cos  nursed  in  old  age 
among  the  Meropes.  But  if  thou  art  a  Syrian,  say  Salam,  and  if 
a  Phoenician,  Naidios,  and  if  a  Greek,  Hail ;  they  are  the  same. 

16 

Island  Tyre  was  my  nurse;  and  the  Attic  land  that  lies  in 
Syrian  Gaclara  is  the  country  of  my  birth;  and  I  sprang  of 
Eucrates,  I  Meleager,  the  companion  of  the  Muses,  first  of  all 
who  have  run  side  by  side  with  the  Graces  of  Menippus.  And 
if  I  am  a  Syrian,  what  wonder  1  We  all  dwell  in  one  country, 
0  stranger,  the  world ;  one  Chaos  brought  all  mortals  to  birth. 
And  when  stricken  in  years,  I  inscribed  this  on  my  tablets  before 
burial,  since  old  age  is  death’s  near  neighbour ;  but  do  thou, 
bidding  hail  to  me,  the  aged  talker,  thyself  reach  a  talking  old  age. 

17 

All  Greece  bewails  thee  departed,  Pylades,  and  cuts  short  her 
undone  hair ;  even  Phoebus  himself  laid  aside  the  laurels  from 
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Auto;  S’  axpAxoio  xopa;  axE-ibjxaTO  oacpva; 

<E>oiPo;  sov  xip-wv  75  flip-i;  up.voxolov, 

Moucai  S’  exAadcavxo,  poov  S’  ecxvjGSv  dxoucov 
’Aacoxo;  yospoov  vjyov  axo  Gxop.dxwv, 

"EAAt^ev  Si  p.sAaflpa  Aicovucoto  yopA/jc, 

EUXS  (TlSvjpElTJV  Otp.OV  £,6^;  ’A'lSsO. 

XVIII 

THE  DEATH  OF  MUSIC 
LEONTIUS 

’Optpio;  olyop.svo u  xa^a  xi;  tote  Aeixexo  Mouaa, 

0£u  Si,  IUaxtov,  <p{hpivou  xaucaxo  xal  xifl-dpiy 
’Hv  yap  exi  xpoxEptov  [j.slicov  o/dy/j  xi;  axoppiop 
sv  crai;  <j<o£opivy)  xal  <pp£cl  xal  xaAap.ai;. 

XIX 

APOLLO  AND  MARSYAS  (i) 

ALCAEUS  OF  MESSENE 

Ouxex’  ava  <E>puyi7]V  xixuoxpoipov  co;  xoxe  piA^Ei; 

xpoup.a  Si’  Euxpvjxtov  <p-!i£yyo[x£vo;  Sovaxtov 
Oi)S’  dvl  cat;  xaA.dp.ai;  TpixwviSo;  Epyov  ’Aflava; 

w;  xplv  sxavfbjffsi,  vup.<poysv£;  Adxups- 
Avj  yap  aAuxxoxsSai;  cr<piyyy]  /ipa.c  ouvExa  ^oifip) 

Uvaxo;  icov  flEiav  si;  £ptv  ^vxlaoa;, 

Awxol  S’  ol  xAd^ovxs;  icov  <popp.iyyi  p.sAiypov 
wxacrav  ip  dflAojv  ou  ox£<po;  dAA’  al'Sav. 

his  unshorn  tresses,  honouring  his  own  minstrel  as  was  meet,  and 
the  Muses  wept,  and  Asopus  stayed  his  stream,  hearing  the  cry 
from  their  wailing  lips ;  and  Dionysus’  halls  ceased  from  dancing 
when  thou  didst  pass  down  the  iron  path  of  Death. 

18 

When  Orpheus  was  gone,  a  Muse  was  yet  haply  left,  but  when 
thou  didst  perish,  Plato,  the  harp  likewise  ceased ;  for  till  then 
there  yet  lived  some  little  fragment  of  the  old  melodies,  saved  in 
thy  soul  and  hands. 

19 

No  more  through  pine-clad  Phrygia,  as  ot  old,  shalt  thou  make 
melody,  uttering  thy  notes  through  the  pierced  reeds,  nor  in  thy 
hands  as  before  shall  the  workmanship  of  Tritonian  Athena 
flower  forth,  nymph-born  Satyr  ;  for  thy  hands  are  bound  tight  in 
gyves,  since  being  mortal  thou  didst  join  immortal  strife  with 
Phoebus  ;  and  the  flutes,  that  cried  as  honey-sweet  as  his  harp, 
gained  thee  from  the  contest  no  crown  but  death. 
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XX 

APOLLO  AND  MARSYAS  (2) 

ARCHTAS 

Alcopvj  fbjpsiov  lp.aacrdp.evo;  §sp.a;  aupai; 

TXap.ov,  aopTTj-9-si;  ex  lacrfa;  mTUo;, 

Aiwpyj,  <Loi(3p)  yap  avapaiov  si;  spiv  sot*/]; 

xpcSva  KsXaiviTTjv  vaiSTxcov  2x.Tups‘ 

Seu  Ss  poav  oculoio  p.sMpp op.ov  ouxsti  Nup.<pai 
w;  7capo;  sv  c&puy'ioi;  oupsai  7isucrdp,e9x. 

XXI 

GLAPHYRUS  THE  FLUTE-PLAYER 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

'Tp,spov  auV/]cravTi  7roXuTp7]Ttov  Sia  Iwtwv 
sits  Xiyixp-Sdyypi  <f>oi|3o;  s%l  TXaipupto- 
Mapc>o7],  e^sucrto  tsov  supsp.a,  too;  yap  ’A^vvj; 

au^ou;  ex.  <Ppuy ivj;  outo;  sXnjfcaTO, 

El  Ss  cru  toioutoi;  tot’  svstcvss;,  oux.  av  Tayvi; 

TTjV  dm  Maiavrtpo)  xXoc 8 as  SdaaiAov  spiv. 

XXII 

VIOL  AND  FLUTE 
THEOCRITUS 

Avj;  mm  Tav  Moiaav  c)iSup.ot;  auXofcnv  asicrai 
aSb  ti  p.oi ;  x.7jyio  uaxTuV  asipap.svo; 

20 

Thou  hangest  high  where  the  winds  lash  thy  wild  body,  O 
wretched  one,  swinging  from  a  shaggy  pine ;  thou  hangest  high, 
for  thou  didst  stand  up  to  strife  against  Phoebus,  O  Satyr,  dweller 
on  the  cliff  of  Celaenae  ;  and  we  nymphs  shall  no  longer  as  before 
hear  the  honey-sounding  cry  of  thy  flute  on  the  Phrygian  hills. 

21 

Phoebus  said  over  clear-voiced  Glaphyrus  as  he  breathed  desire 
through  the  pierced  lotus-pipes,  ‘  0  Marsyas,  thou  didst  tell  false 
of  thy  discovery,  for  this  is  he  who  carried  off  Athena’s  flutes  out  of 
Phrygia;  and  if  thou  hadst  blown  then  in  such  as  his,  Hyagnis 
would  not  have  wept  that  disastrous  flute-strife  by  Maeander.’ 

22 

Wilt  thou  for  the  Muses’  sake  play  me  somewhat  of  sweet  on 
thy  twin  flutes  1  and  I  lifting  the  harp  will  begin  to  make  music 
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’Ac«%.ai  ti  xpsxeiv  6  Sc  (Btoxcfto;  a(x; uya.  flx^sE 
Aatpvii ;  xapoSsTq)  77veup.aT&  pxlTGoyxvoc' 
’Eyyu?  Sc  utocvtc;  ^.aataujfsvos  cvSo-9-cv  avvpoo 
Ilava  tov  aiY$aTav  6p<pav£acopx<;  wrvou. 


XXIII 

POPULAR  SONGS 
LUCILIUS 

Ts-9'VVjx.’  EuTuyjSr^  6  tj-Zko-{or)-mc;  oi  xoct a  Y^Iav 

GS-lysT-  zyoM  toSa;  cp/STai  Eutu^otj?* 

Kal  xi&apa?  aurw  Sistoc^octo  GUY^ocTaxcxucrat 
SwSsxa,  xal  xmTa?  cixocitucvtc  vop.cov. 

Nov  upuv  6  Xaptov  iizzkrP'jj&z'  %oi  tic,  <&77eX9ifj 
loi77GV,  £77 cl  yxdvjV  EuTU^St]?  XOCTCyCl ; 


XXIV 

GRAMMAR,  MUSIC,  RHETORIC 
LUCILIUS 

Ou  Siys tcu  Mapxov  tov  p7]T0p<x  vsxpov  o  ITXoutcov, 

S177MV  apxcma  Kcppcpo?  aids  XU  MV, 

El  S’  sOx/xic  77avTC-J7,  T^lovt  xal  McXixoivt 

Toi  1 1. Z). 0 77 0 17J T7j  XX. I  TtTUCp  pX/XTX.' 

OuScv  Y<xp  too  yclpov  cyai  xaxov,  o%Qt?  av  sXQtov 
coSs  GoXouiCfj '  Pouooc  6  Ypap.[AaTixo<;. 

on  the  strings ;  and  Daphnis  the  neatherd  will  mingle  enchant¬ 
ment  with  tuneable  breath  of  the  wax-bound  pipe;  and  thus 
standing  nigh  within  the  fringed  cavern  mouth,  let  us  rob  sleep 
from  Pan  the  lord  of  the  goats. 


23 

Euty chides,  the  writer  of  songs,  is  dead;  flee,  0  you  under 
earth  '  Eutychides  is  coming  with  his  odes ;  he  left  instructions 
to  burn  along  with  him  twelve  lyres  and  twenty-five  boxes  ot 
airs.  Now  Charon  has  come  upon  you ;  whither  may  one  retreat 
in  future,  since  Eutychides  fills  Hades  too  1 


24 

Pluto  turns  away  the  dead  rhetorician  Marcus,  saying,  ‘  Let  the 
doe  Cerberus  suffice  us  here ;  yet  if  thou  needs  must,  declaim  to 
Ixion  and  Melito  the  song-writer,  and  Tityus ;  for  I  have  no  worse 
evil  than  thee,  till  Rufus  the  critic  comes  to  murder  the  language 

here.’ 
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xxv 

CALAMUS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Hp.vjv  aypsiov  v.yXyjj/jC  tpuTOV,  ex  yap  ejasio 
ou  cux’,  ou  [Avjkov  tpusTai,  ou  GTa<puV/y 
’Aaax  ia’  av/jp  ejautig’  'ETaxomXa,  ASTTTa  TopvjGa? 

yz'Ckzy.  xal  gtslvov  poCv  oySTEUGay.svoc, 

’Ex.  &S  TOU  EUTE  TUOIJAt,  [AckaV  7TOTOV,  SvflSO?  Ota 

7tav  etc o?  a<pfisyxTW  to~()s  Xa^oo  gtojasctl. 

XXVI 

IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
CALLIMACHUS 

Eu|AaEl7]V  TjTStTO  SwOU?  S(AE  YtJAO?  6  MtXXOU 

Tat?  Mouoat?'  a l  ds,  TXauxo?  oxcoc,  sSoGav 
’Avt’  o/dyou  p.£ya  dt^pov  syco  S’  ava  ti)vSs  xsyrjvoi? 

xstiAat,  tou  Yap.tou  SitXoov  6  Tpaytxo? 
naiSapitOV  AlOVUGO?  S7C7JXOO?’  oi  Ss  XsyOUGtV 
lepo?  6  7rXoxa[AO?,  toujaov  ovstap  £[aol 

XXVII 

THE  POOR  SCHOLAR 

ARISTON 

fl  [AUS?,  s’l  JAEV  STi’  apTOV  sXvjiduD'aT’  S?  (Aoyov  aTAov 
CTSI^Et’  (sTUEl  klT'/jV  OIXEOJAEV  Xa'XupTjv) 

2S, 

I  the  reed  was  a  useless  plant ;  for  out  of  me  grow  not  figs  nor 
apple  nor  grape-cluster ;  but  man  consecrated  me  a  daughter  of 
Helicon,  piercing  my  delicate  lips  and  making  me  the  channel  of 
a  narrow  stream ;  and  thenceforth,  whenever  I  sip  black  drink, 
like  one  inspired  I  speak  all  words  with  this  voiceless  mouth. 

26 

Simus  son  of  Miccus,  giving  me  to  the  Muses,  asked  for  himself 
learning,  and  they,  like  Glaucus,  gave  a  great  gift  for  a  little  one ; 
and  I  lean  gaping  up  against  this  double  letter  of  the  Samian,  a 
tragic  Dionysus,  listening  to  the  little  boys ;  and  they  repeat 
Holy  is  the  liair,  telling  me  my  own  dream. 

27 

0  mice,  if  you  are  come  after  bread,  go  to  another  cupboard 
(for  we  live  in  a  tiny  cottage)  where  you  will  feed  daintily  on 
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Ou  xal  7T10VX  TUpOV  XTCoSpE^SCrffe  XXI  XUTjV 

IG/XfD.  XX.l  SsiTTVOV  GUyVOV  X7TO  <TXuf3x7.COV 
Ei  S’  ev  sixxt;  pCpAotct.  ttx7.iv  xxtxD-t^st’  oSovtx, 
xXxucrsaff’  oux  xyxffov  xcop-ov  ETrspydp.svoi. 


XXVIII 

THE  HIGHER  METAPHYSIC 
AGATHIAS 

VA77oV  ’AptffT0TS7V)V  NlXOGTpXTOV,  ICO7t7xTC0VX, 
GXlvSx7x[A0<ppX<7TT]V  X17TUTXT7];  <70<pb]!;, 

Toix  7T£pl  <j/Uy/j;  Tt;  XVSloSTO'  TTWi;  ffspUi;  SlTTStV 
tt]v  'j/uyyv,  -9-v7]T7jv  y  ttxTav  xffxvxTOv  ; 

2  wax  Se  Set  /.xTisiv  75  xcolp.xTOv  ;  ev  Se  vovjtoi? 

TXXTSOV  7]  A7j— TOl?  r;  TO  GUVXpUpOTEpOV  ; 

AuTxp  6  to;  pi(37oui;  xvs7^sc;xto  tcov  p.ETEwpcov 
xxl  TO  TTSpl  ^PT0V  ’ApiTTOTeXoUC 

Kxl  TTXpX  Ttp  $XtSa)VI  IDxTCOVIXOV  u’ioc  dmyvous 
TTXCTXV  SV7]<7X7]{b]  TTXVTO-hsV  XTp£Xl7]V 
EtTX  TTEptffTeXXtOV  TO  Tpi(3amOV,  STTX  ySVSLOU 
axpx  xxtx^t^cov,  ttjv  7uciv  e^sqpepsv 
Ei7T£p  gXojc  sgti  ^uyYj;  (ouSe  yap  oiSx) 

7]  ffvTJTT)  TTXVTCO;  EOT IV  Tj  XiIxVXTOT, 

2T£yvo<pu7j;  vj  au7o;-  otxv  S’  ’AyspovTX  7rsp 7]<77); 
xeifh  to  v7][AEpT£;  yvtoGSxi  w;  6  TIaxtmv. 

rich  cheese  and  dried  raisins,  and  make  an  abundant  supper  off 
the  scraps  ;  but  if  you  sharpen  your  teeth  again  on  my  books  and 
come  in  with  your  graceless  rioting,  you  shall  howl  for  it. 

*8 

That  second  Aristotle,  Nicostratus,  Plato’s  peer,  splitter  of  the 
straws  of  the  sublimest  philosophy,  was  asked  about  the  soul  as 
follows  :  How  may  one  rightly  describe  the  soul,  as  mortal,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  immortal  1  and  should  we  speak  of  it  as  a  body  or 
incorporeal  ?  and  is  it  to  be  placed  among  intelligible  or  sensible 
objects,  or  compounded  of  both  1  So  he  read  through  the  treatises 
of  the  transcendentalists,  and  Aristotle’s  de  Anima,  and  explored 
the  Platonic  heights  of  the  Phaedo,  and  wove  into  a  single  fabric 
the  whole  exact  truth  on  all  its  sides.  Then  wrapping  his  thread¬ 
bare  cloak  about  him,  and  stroking  down  the  end  of  his  beard, 
he  proffered  the  solution : — If  there  exists  at  all  a  nature  of  the 
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Ei  S’  LOsas'.?  tov  TiaiSa  KXeop.PpoTOV  ’Ap.Ppax.iWT-/jv 
p.tp.ov  x.a.1  Tsyscov  cov  Ss p.a?  sx.yaAa.c70v, 

Kac  xsv  dmyvofaj?  Sly  a  oc.7p.aT0?  auTixa  cauTOv, 

p.OUVOV  OTCSp  EvjTSt?  TOU-8’’  UTJOAolTJOp.SVO?. 


XXIX 

THE  PHAEDO  OF  PLATO 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

E’i  p.s  nXaTcov  ou  ypa^e  Sow  sysvovTO  IlAaTcovs?- 

XwxpaTixcov  oapcov  avO-sa  xavTa  <pspw 
’AAXa  voDov  p.’  stsasocts  HavaiTio?-  6?  o’  stsAsccjs 
xai  cj/uyrjv  -O'VVjTTjv,  xap.s  voAov  ts7xcj£'.. 


XXX 

CLEOMBROTUS  OF  AMBRACIA 
CALLIMACHUS 

Et/ra?  T]7.t,s  ymps  Klsop.PpoTO?  wp.ppaxicoT7j? 

7]Xa.T’  acp’  ucf/Tj'Xou  TSiyeo?  si?  ’A'tl'Sav, 

"Acyov  ouSsv  icScov  DavaTOu  xaxov  vj  to  IIaxtcovo? 
sv  to  TSpi  cj/uypj?  yp ap.p.’  ava'XsEocp.svo?. 


soul — for  of  this  I  am  not  sure — it  is  certainly  either  mortal  or 
immortal,  of  solid  nature  or  immaterial ;  however,  rvhen  you  cross 
Acheron,  there  you  shall  know  the- certainty  like  Plato.  And  if  you 
will,  imitate  young  Cleombrotus  of  Ambracia,  and  let  your  body 
drop  from  the  roof;  and  you  may  at  once  recognise  your  self  apart 
from  the  body  by  merely  getting  rid  of  the  subject  of  your  inquiry. 


29 

If  Plato  did  not  write  me,  there  were  two  Platos  ;  I  carry  in 
me  all  the  flowers  of  Socratic  talk.  But  Panaetius  concluded  me 
to  be  spurious  ;  yes,  he  who  concluded  that  the  soul  was  mortal, 
will  conclude  me  spurious  as  well. 


3° 

Saying,  ‘  Farewell,  0  sun,’  Cleombrotus  of  Ambracia  leaped  off 
a  high  wall  to  Hades,  having  seen  no  evil  worthy  of  death,  but 
only  having  read  that  one  writing  of  Plato’s  on  the  soul. 
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XXXI 

THE  DEAD  SCHOLAR 
CALLIMACHUS 

EItts  tic,  ' Hcx/Astro,  tsov  p.opov,  i;  /)£  p.£  Sdxpu 
Tj'yayev,  sp.vr^Dvjv  S’  occocxa?  dp,<poTspoi 

’HA'.ov  ev  7.scyy]  y»aTsSu(Tap!.ev  dTAa.  cu  p.sv  ttou, 

£eiv’  '  AXi/tapv7j(j£u,  T£Tpoc7ra7.ai  cttoSc/], 

Ai  Ss  Tsai  'Coiguclv  dr,  do  v  sc  flcriv  6  ttocvtoov 
ap~ax.TV]p  ’Al'vSr^  oux  etc!  ysica  (SaXsT. 

XXXII 

ALEXANDRIANISM 

CALLIMACHUS 

’EyOaipw  to  7roi7]p.a  to  xux.Xix.dv,  ouds  xeaeoEio 
yaipco,  tic  xoXXou^  wSe  xod  aids  ©ecec 

MlCb)  Xat  7T£pi<pOlTOV  £pOJp.£VOV,  OUT  (7.710  X prVY)? 
tcivoj*  cvxyatvoi  ttocvtk  tk  S^p.ooix. 

XXXIII 

SPECIES  AETERNITATIS 
PTOLEMAEUS 

OtS’  cm  bvxTOC  dyed  xat  dydp.Epoc'  aXX’  OTav  asTpcov 
p.aoTELOi  Tiruxiva?  dp.yApdp.ouc  fXixa? 

Ouxet’  ETcAauoi  yaryc  ttogiv,  aXXd  -ap’  auTW 
Zavl  ilEOTpsyEO?  7rfp.TCXap.a1  dp-ppocv/]?. 


31 

One  told  me  of  thy  fate,  Heraclitus,  and  wrung  me  to  tears, 
and  I  remembered  how  often  both  of  us  let  the  sun  sink  as  we 
talked  ;  but  thou,  methinks,  0  friend  from  Halicarnassus,  art  ashes 
long  and  long  ago ;  yet  thy  nightingale-notes  live,  whereon  Hades 
the  ravisher  of  all  things  shall  not  lay  his  hand. 

32  .  . 

I  hate  the  cyclic  poem,  nor  do  I  delight  in  a  road  that  carries 
many  hither  and  thither;  I  detest,  too,  one  who  ever  goes  girt 
with  lovers,  and  I  drink  not  from  the  fountain;  I  loathe  everything 
popular. 

33 

I  know  that  I  am  mortal  and  ephemeral ;  but  when  I  scan  the 
multitudinous  circling  spirals  of  the  stars,  no  longer  do  I  touch 
earth  with  my  feet,  but  sit  with  Zeus  himself,  and  take  my  fill  of 
the  ambrosial  food  of  gods. 
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XXXIV 

THE  PASTORAL  POETS 
ARTEMIDORUS 

BcoxoMxal  MoTcrai  <77rapa.cisg  7r0x.cc'  vuv  S’  y.u.x  Tzococa 
svti  y.iy.c  tj.y.vSpzc,  svvl  pxxg  aysXag. 


XXXV 

ON  A  RELIEF  OF  EROS  AND  ANTEROS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

nravco  xravov  "Epcoxa  xocxavTiov  z~~).xo  “Epcori 
a  Nsuxmg,  toEco  tgEov  ap.uvou.sva, 

'fig  xs  tcocAt]  xa  y’  spsEsv  6  Ss  flpacug,  6  xplv  dxappTjg 
Saxpusi  xixpcov  yeucrdj j.svog  (3e}.£cuv 
’Eg  Se  pafiuv  xplg  xoXxov  xxsttxuxsv  a  piya  Aauu.x- 
<p^eEei  xig  xu pi  xup’  Y^ax’  ”Epcoxog  ’'Epwg. 


XXXVI 

ON  A  LOVE  BREAKING  THE  THUNDERBOLT 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

O  xxavog  xov  xxavov  I'S’  cog  dyvuat  xspauvdv, 
Ssvxvug  cog  xpsicrcov  xup  xupog  scxiv,  "Epcog. 


34 

The  pastoral  Muses,  once  scattered,  now  are  all  a  single  flock  in 
a  single  fold. 


35 

Nemesis  fashioned  a  winged  Love  contrary  to  winged  Love, 
warding  off  bow  with  bow,  that  he  may  he  done  by  as  he  did  ;  and, 
bold  and  fearless  before,  he  sheds  tears,  having  tasted  of  the  bitter 
arrows,  and  spits  thrice  into  his  low-girt  bosom.  Ah,  most 
wonderful !  one  will  burn  fire  with  fire  :  Love  has  set  Love  aflame. 


36 

Lo,  how  winged  Love  breaks  the  winged  thunderbolt,  showing 
that  he  is  a  fire  more  potent  than  fire. 
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XXXVII 

ON  A  LOVE  PLOUGHING 
MOSCHUS 

AapuaSa  &el;  a  at  t o£a,  PovjAartv  siAsto  oafidov 
ouXo;  Eptog,  urjp7]v  S’  stye  x.aTwaaSr/-v, 

Kal  £ei>£a;  TaXaspyov  utuo  £uyov  auysva  raupwv 
£<?TStpsv  Avjou?  auAaxa  7rupo<popov, 

Eixs  S  avco  (37,e^a<;  aura)  Alt'  tcA/jijOv  apoupac, 
p.7]  as  tov  Eupw7nq<;  [3ouv  ox’  apoxpa  (iaXo>. 

XXXVIII 
ON  A  PAN  PIPING 
ARABIUS 

’Hv  Taya  crupi^ovTo;  svapyea  ITavd?  axoustv, 

Tvsup.a  yap  6  xlaGTV);  eyaarsf/.i^e  tuttco,  . 

AAV  ocowv  (ps’jyoucav  ay.vjyavoc  acrraTov  ’Hyto 
T'y/.TiSoc  ■qpwjfbij  (pl)dyyov  avoxps^ia. 

XXXIX 

ON  A  STATUE  OF  THE  ARMED  VENUS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

IIa))>a;  T<av  Ku-8-epsiav  IvotcAov  sstrav  idouaa, 

Kuxpt,  DiXst?  outco;  iq  xpimv  spyop.sOa ; 

'  H  S’  aTuaAov  ysAacacra"  Tt  p.ot  craxo;  avrtov  atpstv ; 
si  yup,vy)  viato,  ~ojc  orav  07tAa  Aafiw ; 

37 

Laying  down  his  torch  and  bow,  soft  Love  took  the  rod  of  an 
ox-driver,  and  wore  a  wallet  over  his  shoulder;  and  coupling 
patient-necked  bulls  under  his  yoke,  sowed  the  wheat-bearing 
furrow  of  Demeter ;  and  spoke,  looking  up,  to  Zeus  himself,  ‘  Fill 
thou  the  corn-lands,  lest  I  put  thee,  bull  of  Europa,  under  my 
plough.’ 

38 

One  might  surely  have  clearly  heard  Pan  piping,  so  did  the 
sculptor  mingle  breath  with  the  form ;  but  in  despair  at  the  sight 
of  flying,  unstaying  Echo,  he  renounced  the  pipe’s  unavailing 
sound. 

39 

Pallas  said,  seeing  Cytherea  armed,  '  0  Cyprian,  wilt  thou  that 
we  go  so  to  judgment  V  and  she,  laughing  softly,  ‘  why  should  I 
lift  a  shield  in  contest  ?  if  I  conquer  when  naked,  how  will  it  be 
when  I  take  arms  1  ’ 
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XL 

ON  THE  CNIDIAN  VENUS  OF  PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

'A  Ku7rpt?  Tav  KuTCptv  evl  KviSco  sixev  iSouca- 
<psu,  920,  xou  yup.vv)v  siSe  p.e  npa^iTsXr^ ; 

XL1 

ON  A  SLEEPING  ARIADNE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Bsivoi,  Aa'ivsa;  y.rj  ^ausxe  -ra;  ’ApiaSva; 
u.Tj  xa !  ava9-pco<7X7j  ©yjrrsa  SiCopiwj. 

XLII 

ON  A  NIOBE  BY  PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’Ex  [ts  D-eol  T2u£av  TiD-oV  ex  Se  X1&010 
(or/jv  npa^txs>.7j;  sp.7ta7uv  sipyacraTO. 

XLIII 

ON  A  PICTURE  OF  A  B'AUN 
AGATHIAS 

AuToaaTtoc,  Saxupiaxe,  S6va<;  tso;  r^/ov  laTAet 
•q  ti  TapaxXivac  oua;  ay  Etc  xa7.ap.co ; 

"Oc  Se  ys7.cov  atyvjaev  tcrco;  S’  av  99-sy^aTO  ujjDov 
a  a  a’  utco  rsp-coT.^;  etysxo  TorjQ-sSovf 

40 

The  Cyprian  said  when  she  saw  the  Cyprian  of  Cnidus,  ‘  Alas 
where  did  Praxiteles  see  me  naked1?’ 

41 

Strangers,  touch  not  the  marble  Ariadne,  lest  she  even  start  up 
on  the  quest  of  Theseus. 

42 

From  life  the  gods  made  me  a  stone;  and  from  stone  again 
Praxiteles  wrought  me  into  life. 

43 

Untouched,  0  young  Satyr,  does  thy  reed  utter  a  sound,  or 
why  leaning  sideways  dost  thou  put  thine  ear  to  the  pipe  1  He 
laughs  and  is  silent ;  yet  haply  had  he  spoken  a  word,  but  was 
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Ou  yap  '/Ojpo;  spuRSv*  sroov  '^gtzo’.'Czto  ctyvjv 
huiLOV  o7.0V  TpS’IxC  7C7]'/tTlSo?  acyo^iT]. 

XLIV 

ON  THE  HEIFER  OF  MYRON 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

<I>£u  cu  Mupiov  Tr'Xaaca;  our  eipD-ada?,  aTLXd  ge  ^aToco; 

7rplv  ^uyjrjv  (ia7v££tv  scpO-aae  7a]yvup.£vo;. 

XLV 

ON  A  SLEEPING  SATYR 

PLATO 

Tov  2<XTUp ov  AtoScopo;  EROIUXGSV,  OUR  ETOpSUCEV 
-/jv  vu^vj?,  ey£p£t4  dpyupoc  u~vov  sysi. 

XLVI 

THE  LIMIT  OF  ART 
PARRHASIUS 

EL  Rai  oima ra  rXuouoi  Asyoi  tocSe’  <p7][A  yap  rj^7] 

-ziyyrfi  sup'/jcD-ai  'TEpu.xTX  -r/jcfts  cra<pyj 

Xeipo;  u<p’  yjp.ETSpr^'  avuTOpPXvjTo;  Ss  7T£7n]yev 
oupo?'  djAMU.TJTOV  S’  OuSlv  SySVTO  pCOTOl?. 

held  in  forgetfulness  by  delight  ?  for  the  wax  did  not  hinder,  but 
of  his  own  will  he  welcomed  silence,  with  his  whole  mind  turned 
intent  on  the  pipe. 

44 

Ah  thou  wert  not  quick  enough,  Myron,  in  thy  casting;  but 
the  bronze  grew  solid  before  thou  hadst  cast  in  a  soul. 

45 

This  Satyr  Diodorus  engraved  not,  but  laid  to  rest ;  your  touch 
will  wake  him  ;  the  silver  is  asleep. 

46 

Even  though  incredible  to  the  hearer,  I  say  this ;  for  I  affirm 
that  the  clear  limits  of  this  art  have  been  found  under  my  hand, 
and  the  mark  is  fixed  fast  that  cannot  be  exceeded.  But  nothing 
among  mortals  is  faultless. 


y 


RELIGION 

i 

WORSHIP  IN  SPRING  (i) 

THEAETETUS 

’'HfP/j  xa7.7axsxvj7.ov  ex’  euxapxomt  7oyeiai? 

7vyov  ex.  poSewv  avlkxpopei  xa>.ux»wv, 

’  HStj  ex’  axpeptoveccuv  iao^uyewv  xuxapmcwv 
p.oucop.av/j?  xexxic  heXyet,  ap.aTXoSexvjv, 

Kal  <pi7oxai?  uxo  yetcra  Sop.ou?  xeu^aca  yeli^wv 
exyova  7nj7oyuxoi;  EeivoSoxe?  -9-a7.ap.oi?, 

'Txvwet,  de  9-aT.acca  <pi7oCe<pupoto  yaXvjvTK 
vvjotpopoi?  vwTOt?  eudia  xexxapivv]?, 

Oux.  ext,  xpup-vaiowi  xaxatyi^ouda  xopuu.pot,?, 
oux  exl  pvjypivwv  atppov  epeuyopivvy 
N auxi7e,  xovxopiSovxt.  x.a!  opp.oSoT7jpt  IIpiTjxw 
xeufKSo?  Yi  xpiyXv]?  av9-ep.6eooav  ixuv, 

H  erxapov  auS^evxa  xapal  (3wp.oiai  xupwca? 
axpop.o?  ’Iovtou  xepp.a  9-a7aacroxdpet. 

i 

Now  at  her  fruitful  birth-tide  the  fair  green  field  flowers  out  in 
blowing  roses  ;  now  on  the  boughs  of  the  colonnaded  cypresses  the 
cicala,  mad  with  music,  lulls  the  binder  of  sheaves  ;  and  the  careful 
mother-swallow,  having  fashioned  houses  under  the  eaves,  gives 
harbourage  to  her  brood  in  the  mud-plastered  cells  :  and  the  sea 
slumbers,  with  zephyr-wooing  calm  spread  clear  over  the  broad 
ship-tracks,  not  breaking  in  squalls  on  the  stern-posts,  not  vomiting 
foam  upon  the  beaches.  0  sailor,  burn  by  the  altars  the  glittering 
round  of  a  mullet  or  a  cuttle-fish,  or  a  vocal  scarus,  to  Priapus, 
ruler  of  ocean  and  giver  of  anchorage  ;  and  so  go  fearlessly  on  thy 
seafaring  to  the  bounds  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 
iso 
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■  II 

WORSHIP  IN  SPRINO  (2) 

AGATIIIAS 

Euoia  piv  770vxo;  —  opipupsxaf  ou  yap  avjxv j; 

xup.axa  Tsuxxlvei  <ppixi  yxpaxxop.svx, 

Ouxexi  Se  GmlxdSGGi  7?  £  p  txT  a  g  0  ad  a  {faTacca 
sp.77aTiv  avxorxo;  77po;  [ia-Ooc  sicaysxai- 
Oi  (^Eipupot  77VSIOUCIV,  e77lXpU*C£t  ^£  /eTiSwv 
xapipeai  x.oTT7]xov  777j£xp.svvj  -8-aTap.ov. 

©apersi  vauxtTiVj?  Ep/xsipap.s,  xav  Trap  a  Supxiv 
xav  Trap  a.  Six.E7ax.7jV  770VX0770pvji;  xpoxaTvjV 
Mouvov  dvoppxxao  xapai  (3wp.oi<n  Iipi7j770u 
vj  cxapov  vj  pwxa;  oAscov  spsohopivouc. 

Ill 

ZEUS  OF  THE  FAIR  WIND 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Oupiov  ex.  T7p'jy.v*/jc  xic  oSvjyvjxvjpa  XaTsiXW 

Z/jVa  Xa.T7.  TipOTOVCOV  ICTIOV  £X77£XXCX;- 

ElV  £7ti  Kuavsa;  Siva;  Spa p.oc,  svha  IIocjeiSojv 

xap.77uT.ov  EiTidOEi  xup.a  77apa  ilap.ahoic, 

Eixs  xax’  A lyaavjv  ttovtou  tzXx'/.x  voaxov  dpsuva, 
veio&w  tcoSe  (SaTcov  'yaiTTa  77apa  Eoa'vor 
'HSe  xov  EuavxvjTOv  ad  ilsov  ’AvTiTtaxpou  77a  1; 
c.xvjc>£  <LiTtov  ayxQvjc  cup.fioTov  euttToI'V];. 

2 

Ocean  lies  purple  in  calm ;  lor  no  gale  whitens  the  fretted 
waves  with  its  ruffling  breath,  and  no  longer  is  the  sea  shattered 
round  the  rocks  and  sucked  back  again  down  towards  the  deep. 
West  winds  breathe,  and  the  swallow  twitters  over  the  straw-glued 
chamber  that  she  has  built.  Be  of  good  cheer,  0  skilled  in 
seafaring,  whether  thou  sail  to  the  Syrtis  or  the  Sicilian  shingle  : 
only  by  the  altars  of  Priapus  of  the  Anchorage  burn  a  scarus  or 
ruddy  wrasse. 

n 

o 

Let  one  call  from  the  stern  on  Zeus  of  the  Fair  Wind  for  guide 
on  his  road,  shaking  out  sail  against  the  forestays ;  whether  he  runs 
to  the  Dark  Eddies,  where  Poseidon  rolls  his  curling  wave  along  the 
sands,  or  whether  he  searches  the  backward  passage  down  the 
Aegean  sea-plain,  let  him  lay  honey-cakes  by  this  image,  and  so  go 
his  way  ;  here  Philon,  son  of  Antipater,  set  up  the  ever-gracious 
god  for  pledge  of  fair  and  fortunate  voyaging. 
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iv  • 

THE  SACRED  CITY 
MACEDONIUS 

Tp.wXw  u~’  av&Ef/.oev'u  po^v  xapa  Maiovo;  "Epp.ou 
SapSis?  r(  AuStov  £<;oyo;  sipa  ~dXi;. 

Mapxu;  syco  xpcoxv]  ysvop.Tjv  Aid;,  ou  yap  sXEyys'.v 
la!>ptov  oia  *  Ps7]<;  r'bs'Xov  ^[TSTEp'/jC 
Auxv)  x.al  Bpopia)  ysvdp.7jv  xpoyoc,  ev  Ss  xepauva! 

sSpaxov  eupuxspco  cptoxl  <pas&vop.svov 
npcdxai;  S’  ^{/.ETspTjffw  ev  opyaarv  oivaS’  oxwpyjv 
ouhaxo?  ex  [ioxpuwv  ^avflos  ajxsX^s  h-soc. 
navxa  p.s  x-oxp.vjxavxo,  xcAu;  Ss  p.s  xoTAax.t;  aioiv 
acxscuv  d\8 icxot?  sups  p.syaipopiv7jv. 

V 

HERMES  OF  THE  WAYS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

TvjS’  uxo  xrjv  apasuDov  ix’  ap.xauovxs?,  oSixat, 
yuta  xap’  'Epp.sia  crp.ix.pdv  6 Sou  <puXax.c, 

Mr)  <pupSav,  oggoi  Ss  (daps?  ydvu  x.apvsxs  p.oyAp> 
x.al  Si^a  fWayav  oip.ov  avuxxap.EvO!.' 

Tlvoiv]  yap  x.al  tkox.o;  suox.-oc,  a  $■’  uxo  xsxpa 
xiSa<;  E'jvvjxsi  yutojdapyj  x.ap.axov, 
wEvSwv  Ss  (puyovxs;  dxcopivou  xuvo?  acrflp.a, 
w;  bipa?,  'Epp.sr/jv  slvdSiov  xisxs. 

4 

Beneath  flowering  Tmolus,  by  the  stream  of  Maeonian  Hermus, 
am  I,  Sardis,  capital  city  of  the  Lydians.  I  Avas  the  first  who  bore 
witness  for  Zeus  ;  for  I  would  not  betray  the  hidden  child  of  our 
Rhea.  I  too  was  nurse  of  Bromius,  and  saw  him  amid  the 
thunder-flash  shining  with  broader  radiance ;  and  first  on  our 
slopes  the  golden-haired  god  pressed  the  harvest  of  wine  out  of 
the  breasts  of  the  grape.  All  grace  has  been  given  me,  and  many 
a  time  has  many  an  age  found  me  envied  by  the  happiest  cities. 

5 

Go  and  rest  your  limbs  here  for  a  little  under  the  juniper,  O 
wayfarers,  by  Hermes,  Guardian  of  the  AVay,  not  in  crowds,  but 
those  of  you  whose  knees  are  tired  with  heavy  toil  and  thirst  after 
traversing  a  long  road ;  for  there  a  breeze  and  a  shady  seat  and 
the  fountain  under  the  rock  will  lull  your  toil-wearied  limbs ;  and 
having  so  escaped  the  midday  breath  of  the  autumnal  dogstar,  aS 
is  right,  honour  Hermes  of  the  Ways. 
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VI 

BELOW  CYLLENE 
NICIAS 

Eivom<piA'Xov  opo;  KuAlyviov  aixu  7Skoy/<i>; 

-rijS’  ecttjx.’  spaTOU  yup-vamou  px^wv 
'Epp/ij;,  to  sxi  xaiSs?  ap.apay.ov  vjS’  uaxavO-ov 

xoXXax.i,  y.al  hxXspou?  S-^y.av  itov  <TTS<pavo>j;. 

VII 

PAN  OF  THE  SEA-CLIFF 
ARCHIAS 

Tlava  p.s  tovS’  Ispvj?  exl  XtcrcaSo;,  aiytaXtTYjv 
ITava,  tov  euopp.tov  TrjS’  s<popov  Xipivtov, 

Oi  ypiXTjs?  sbsvTO-  p.sXto  S’  dyto  ocllors  xuprot; 

aXloxe  S’  cdytaAou  touSs  <7ayv)vopoXot;‘ 

’A'X'Xa  xapaxXei,  ^stvs,  csOev  S’  eyto  ouvsx.a  TauT/js 

SUXOlV]?  XSp.^CO  XpTjUV  OXtCT&£  VOTOV. 

VIII 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SEA 
ARCHIAS 

Baio;  iSsiv  6  Ilpnjxo;  excayiaXunSa  vauo 
yy?:^i  a^u^a?  °'J  ttoXu  y’  aixoxspo;, 
fpoEoc,  axou;,  oiov  x.£V  ep7]p.ab]<nv  ex’  axTai? 

^sacsiav  [Aoysptov  uise;  iyDufioAtov 

6 

I  who  inherit  the  tossing  mountain-forests  of  steep  Cyllene, 
stand  here  guarding  the  pleasant  playing  fields,  Hermes,  to  whom 
boys  often  offer  marjoram  and  hyacinth  and  fresh  garlands  of 
violets. 

7 

Me,  Pan,  the  fishermen  placed  upon  this  holy  cliff,  Pan  of  the 
seashore,  the  watcher  here  over  the  fair  anchorages  of  the  harbour; 
and  I  take  care  now  of  the  baskets  and  again  of  the  trawlers  off 
this  shore.  But  sail  thou  by,  O  stranger,  and  in  requital  of  this 
good  service  of  theirs  I  will  send  behind  thee  a  gentle  south  wind. 

8 

Small  to  see,  I,  Priapus,  inhabit  this  spit  of  shore,  not  much 
bigger  than  a  sea-gull,  sharp-headed,  footless,  such  an  one  as 
upon  lonely  beaches  might  be  carved  by  the  sons  of  toiling 
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A>.V  r'v  ti;  yptxsu?  us  povjfldov  7]  y.a>.ap/.euT^ 
<pa)vi(j<77],  7rvoi"/j;  i'sp.at  oc;uTSpo;- 
Aeuggco  xai  xa  Diovra  Ra.fi’  uSocto;'  ^  yap  aot’  epycov 
8ody.ovsg,  ou  p.op<pa?  yvaxrrdv  s^ougc  tutuov. 


IX 

THE  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  CHASE 
SATYRUS 

Eits  gu  y’  dpved(poiTOv  uwsp  Ra.Aapuda.  Tioc^uva; 

i£lp  dp£lSa.T££CC,  £ITS  ).a.yoRTOvs£ic, 

Hava  xoc>£f  ruv!  niv  >.aGiou  7Vo86$  cj(via  <pa.!v£ i, 
GuvfisGiv  ocyJXwi cov  ndcv  avocyei  RaXaptcov. 


X 

THE  HUNTER  GOD 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

Euaypsc  la.ydfivjpa,  xod  si  tetescvo.  Scgircov 
i^£UT-/]?  irp c£i;  Toufi’  utto  cHggqv  dpoc, 
Kapi  tov  uArpopdv  octto  Rp-/]p.voio  pdaaov 

Hava,'  Govaypcuoj  roc!  rug!  roc!  RaAccp.occ. 


fishermen.  But  if  any  basket-fisher  or  angler  call  me  to  succour, 
I  rush  fleeter  than  the  blast :  likewise  I  see  the  creatures  that  run 
under  water ;  and  truly  the  form  of  godhead  is  known  from  deeds, 
not  from  shape. 


9 

Whether  thou  goest  on  the  hill  with  lime  smeared  over  thy 
fowler’s  reed,  or  whether  thou  killest  hares,  call  on  Pan;  Pan 
shows  the  dog  the  prints  of  the  furry  foot,  Pan  raises  the  stiff- 
jointed  lime-twigs. 


io 

I  air  fall  thy  chase,  0  hunter  of  hares,  and  thou  fowler  who 
comest  pursuing  the  winged  people  beneath  this  double  hill ;  and 
cry  thou  to  me,  Pan,  the  guardian  of  the  wood  from  my  cliff ;  I  join 
the  chase  with  both  dogs  and  reeds. 
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XI 

FORTUNA  PARVULORUM 
PERSES 

Kdp.e  tov  ev  <jj7.tx.pol5  oTiyov  Hedv  r;v  e—'.pwcyj? 

£'jx.atpo)c,  Tsucvj-  [7//j  p.eyd7.(ov  Se  yTuyou" 

'  He  a  ye  §7]p.0Tepa)v  Suvaxat,  Deo?  dvSpl  Trevec-r/] 
dwpeicOa'.,  toutiov  x.upto?  etjy.t  Tuytov. 

XIT 

THE  PRAYERS  OF  THE  SAINTS 
ADDAEUS 

^Hv  ~aptv]5  Tjpcoa,  <3?t,7.07rpv]y[7.cov  oe  x.a7.etTai, 

7tpdc9-e  rioTtSaiv]?  x.eij7.evov  ev  TpioSqi, 

EtTretv  oLov  e~’  epyov  ayetc  xoda?"  euD-u?  exetvo? 

£Up7jC£l  CUV  col  TTp’/jCtO?  euX.oT.l7JV. 

XIII 

SAVED  BY  FAITH 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

T-ov  tj.txprjV  j7.e  T.eyo’jct,  /.at  oux.  tea  7covTO~opeucat? 
vaucl  flttDuvetv  aTpop.ov  eu-AoiXjV, 

Oux.  a-do7j[7.t  S’  eyar  ppayu  piv  cx.aooc-  d7.Xx  DaT.dco/j 
Tidv  icov  ou  J7.ec piov  vj  x.ptct?  dT.T.d  Tuy/j?. 

“Ectw  Tr/jSaTioi?  eeep'/j  Tz'kioY  aXko  yap  dT.T.rj 
Ddcco?-  eyed  S’  er/jv  Saij7.oct  ctogopiv7}. 

1 1 

Even  me  the  little  god  of  small  things  if  thou  call  upon  in  due 
season  thou  shalt  find ;  but  ask  not  for  great  things ;  since  what¬ 
soever  a  god  of  the  commons  can  give  to  a  labouring  man,  of  this 
I,  Tycho,  have  control. 

1 2 

If  thou  pass  by  the  hero  (and  he  is  called  Philopregmon)  who 
lies  by  the  cross-roads  in  front  of  Potidaea,  tell  him  to  what  work 
thou  leadest  thy  feet ;  straightway  will  he,  being  by  thee,  make  thy 
business  easy. 

*3 

They  call  me  the  little  one,  and  say  I  cannot  go  straight  and 
fearless  on  a  prosperous  voyage  like  ships  that  sail  out  to  sea ;  and 
I  deny  it  not ;  lama  little  boat,  but  to  the  sea  all  is  equal ;  fortune, 
not  size,  makes  the  difference.  Let  another  have  the  advantage 
in  rudders ;  for  some  put  their  confidence  in  this  and  some  in  that, 
but  may  my  salvation  be  of  God. 
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XIV 

THE  SERVICE  OF  GOD 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Tt)V  Aio;  atv.'p'.T'o'Xov  [J. e  XsTaSova,  ttjv  im  [ioiy.oi; 

(77rsvSetv  a-9-avaxcov  ypvjuv  imar ap.evvjv, 
Eutskvov,  asTOvayvyrov,  sysi  Ta<po;‘  ou  yap  ap.aupa>s 
Soup.ovs;  ^[ASTspyjv  zfils ttov  eu(js[3tvjv. 


XV 

BEATI  MUNDO  CORDE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

'Ayvov  ypTj  vrjoio  IhxoSs o;  svto;  iovxa 
S[A(7.evac  ayvstvj  S’  s<m  <ppovsiv  octa. 


XVI 

THE  WATER  OF  PURITY 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

'Ayvo;  xsi?  r£y.e vog  Ka.-9-apou,  £svs,  Saipiovo;  spyou 
(j/uy7]v,  vupupodoo  vocy.ocroq  a^afcsvo;- 
O?  aya-9-of?  x.siTai  [ijau/j  Xt(3a?,  avSpoc  Si  <paOXov 
ouS’  av  6  toxi;  vi^at  vay.a.Tiv  ’Xlxsavoc. 


i4 

Me  Chelidon,  priestess  of  Zeus,  who  knew  well  in  old  age  how 
to  make  offering  on  the  altars  of  the  immortals,  happy  in  my 
children,  free  from  grief,  the  tomb  holds ;  for  with  no  shadow  in 
their  eyes  the  gods  saw  my  piety. 


He  who  enters  the  incense-filled  temple  must  be  holy;  and 
holiness  is  to  have  a  pure  mind. 


16 

Hallowed  in  soul,  O  stranger,  come  even  into  the  precinct  of  a 
pure  god,  touching  thyself  with  the  virgin  water ;  for  the  good  a 
few  drops  are  set ;  but  a  wicked  man  the  whole  ocean  cannot  wash 
in  its  waters. 
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XVII 

THE  GREAT  MYSTERIES 
CRINAGORAS 

Ei  x.xl  crol  eSpxi'o?  del  [iio?,  ouSe  ■Oxaxcoxv 
suXto?  yspoxix?  t’  oux.  exxTyjca?  6  Sou?, 

"Eixx"/]?  Ksxpoxivj?  e~t.flr'u.svxt,  o<pp’  xv  £x.sivx? 

Avjp/.TJTpO?  [J.EyxXx?  VUX.TX?  iSv;?  ispOJV, 

Tcov  X770  /OjV  ^wolctv  XRY]S£x,  XSUt’  XV  IJCVJXt 
s?  TtXsovtov,  s£ei?  fiup.ov  eXxcppoTSpov. 

17 

Though  thy  life  be  fixed  in  one  seat,  and  thou  sailest  not  the 
sea  nor  treadest  the  roads  on  dry  land,  yet  by  all  means  go  to 
Attica  that  thou  mayest  see  those  great  nights  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter ;  whereby  thou  shalt  possess  thy  soul  without  care  among 
the  living,  and  lighter  when  thou  must  go  to  the  place  that 
awaiteth  all. 


VI 


NATURE 

i 

THE  GARDEN  GOD 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Mr,  ix £  tov  ex  A ipdvoio  leys,  ceve,  tov  <ptXoxw[/.cov 
TSp7rdp.svov  vuyfoi?  rj'ifl-ewv  oapoi?’ 

Baio;  eyto  vufxcpv];  d~o  yeixovo;  aypoKOTT); 

jxouvov  e"oxpuvcov  soya  <puTOGxa<pi7];, 

“Evbev  d~’  suxxp-o'j  txs  <pOx/)'  sgts^xv  xXor/j; 

TSGGXpe;  '  12 pxcov  ex  TriGupwv  Gxepxvoi. 

II 

pan’s  piping 

ALCAEUS  OF  MESSENE 

"Eixirvei  Ilav  ^xpotGiv  opsi(3xTX  ystXsGi  txouoxv, 
e;x tuvsi  Tioip.svuo  TSp'rojAevo?  Sovxxt, 

Eux.eAaScp  Gupiyyt  ye  tov  ireXac,  ex  Se  guv  to  Sou 
x/vd'Ce  xx.TtOuvtov  pyjxxToe  dpixovirpp 
’Apupl  Se  cot,  cuOixoio  xxtx  xpoxov,  evfleov  tyvo; 
p7jGGSG()to  Nuu/pate  xatG^s  fxetkicipixGiv. 

1 

Call  me  not  him  who  comes  from  Libanus,  0  stranger,  who 
delights  in  the  talk  of  young  men  love-making  by  night ;  I  am 
small  and  a  rustic,  born  of  a  neighbour  nymph,  and  all  my  business 
is  labour  of  the  garden ;  whence  four  garlands  at  the  hands  of  the 
four  Seasons  crown  me  from  the  beloved  fruitful  threshing-floor. 

2 

Breathe  music,  O  Pan  that  goest  on  the  mountains,  with  thy 
sweet  lips,  breathe  delight  into  thy  pastoral  reed,  pouring  song 
from  the  musical  pipe,  and  make  the  melody  sound  in  tune  with 
the  choral  words ;  and  about  thee  to  the  pulse  of  the  rhythm  let 
the  inspired  foot  of  these  water-nymphs  keep  falling  free. 
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in 

THE  ROADSIDE  POOL 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

My)  cu  ys  Tioiovop.oio  TzspiTrXsov  iluo;  oi^s 
touto  yxpxSpxir);  fi-epp.ov,  oSira,  nirj;, 

’A'AAa  (/.oXwv  [Lai a  tut-9-ov  uxsp  daptaXv^fioTOV  aapav 
x.sig£  ys  Trap  aeiva  xotp-evia  xitu'£ 

Eup^cet?  aslapu^ov  suxpvjvou  <ka  TOTpyj; 
vapta  Bopean^  <puyp6rspov  vxpxfio;. 


IV 

THE  MEADOW  AT  NOON 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

TaSs  aara  ylozpoio  picp el;  XsiptcSvoi;,  oSirx, 
apixaucov  p.oyepou  px'X&xx.x  yma  xoxou, 

'  Htyj  cs  y.xl  Zspup oio  t tvaccop/.svTj  tutu?  aupai; 

•9-el^ei,  TSTTiytov  sicaifovxa  piloc, 

Xw  xoipo^v  ev  opecct  p/.scap/.ppivdv  ayyolh  xxya; 

cupicStov  lacia?  -9-ap.vw  uxo  xlaxavou' 
KauiLax’  oxopivoTo  <puywv  auvo?  aixo?  apietyeis 
auptov  su  toSs  col  Ilavl  IsyovTi  xd)ou. 


3 

Drink  not  here,  traveller,  from  this  warm  pool  in  the  brook,  full 
of  mud  stirred  by  the  sheep  at  pasture ;  but  go  a  very  little  way 
over  the  ridge  where  the  heifers  are  grazing ;  for  there  by  yonder 
pastoral  stone-pine  thou  wilt  find  bubbling  through  the  fountained 
rock  a  spring  colder  than  northern  snow. 


4 

Here  fling  thyself  down  on  the  grassy  meadow,  O  traveller,  and 
rest  thy  relaxed  limbs  from  painful  weariness ;  since  here  also,  as 
thou  listenest  to  the  cicalas’  tune,  the  stone-pine  trembling  in  the 
wafts  of  west  wind  will  lull  thee,  and  the  shepherd  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  piping  at  noon  nigh  the  spring  under  a  copse  of  leafy  plane  : 
so  escaping  the  ardours  of  the  autumnal  dogstar  thou  wilt  cross 
the  height  to-morrow;  trust  this  good  counsel  that  Pan  gives  thee. 
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v 

BENEATH  THE  PINE 
PLATO 

'T'yix.oaov  xapa  tocvSs  <po)V7]S<7(jav 

<ppi<j<rou<jav  xeux.Tjv  '/AcSva;  uxo  Zs<pupotc, 

Kai  cot  /.y.y'/.y'Co'jGiv  iy.oic  xapa  vauaTL  <rupty£ 

OeAyovivwv  acst  x.ujp.a  /.ara  (&ea>apa>v. 

VI 

WOOD-MUSIC 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

'  Epyeo  x.al  /.ax’  ep.av  i'Csu  xituv,  a  to  p.sAiypov 
xpoc  u.aAa'/.ouc  ^yst  xsxTupivs c  Zs<pupou$* 

’HvtSe  jtal  xpouviffp„a  ysAiTTays?,  svfta  ptsT-iuStov 
ryluv  spujp.aioi;  uxvov  ayto  /.aAap.oic. 


VII 

THE  PLANE-TREE  ON  HYMETTUS 
HERMOCREON 

"I‘Csu  uxo  cjaepav  xXaxavov,  cev$,  xavSe  xapspxwv 
a?  axalfi  Zscpupo;  xvsup.art,  yulAa.  Sovst, 

”  Evfta  p„e  Nistayopa?  -/Autov  siWto  MauaSo?  '  Epp.av 
aypou  3capxoToy.oi»  ouropa  jcal  xxsavcov. 

5 

Sit  down  by  this  high-foliaged  voiceful  pine  that  rustles  her 
branches  beneath  the  western  breezes,  and  beside  my  chattering 
waters  Pan’s  pipe  shall  bring  drowsiness  down  on  thy  enchanted 
eyelids. 

6 

Come  and  sit  under  my  stone-pine  that  murmurs  so  honey-sweet 
as  it  bends  to  the  soft  western  breeze ;  and  lo  this  honey-dropping 
fountain,  where  I  bring  sweet  sleep  playing  on  my  lonely  reeds. 

7 

Sit  down,  stranger,  as  thou  passest  by,  under  this  shady  plane, 
whose  leaves  flutter  in  the  soft  breath  of  the  west  wind,  where 
Nicagoras  consecrated  me,  the  renowned  Hermes  son  of  Maia, 
protector  of  his  orchard-close  and  cattle. 
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vm 

THE  GARDEN  OF  PAN 
PLATO 

2tya to)  >.acuov  ApuxSwv  7ixa?,  oi  t’  axo  xexpa? 
xpouvoi,  5tat  xouAup.iyv;?  xo/.a^wv, 

Auto?  sxel  cnipiyyt  [xsAioSsTat.  eu/cela&q)  ITav 
uypov  tel?  (su/Ctcav  yetAo?  uxep  /.aAap.Mv, 

At  §e  xepis;  Da/xpoTot  yopov  xootv  £tt7/txvto 
'T^pta^e?  Nup-tpat,  Nup.<poci '  Ap.aSpuac)e?. 

IX 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LOVE 
MARIANUS 

TxS’  uxo  ra?  xAaTavou?  axa^a)  xexpu p.evo?  uxvq> 
eu^ev  ”Epco?,  Nup.<pat?  'Xap.xd^a  xap8-ep.evo?' 

Nup/pai  S’  zi  piTAop-ev  ;  at  {Is  Se  toutw 

cSeccap.ev,  etxov,  op.ou  xup  xpaSt7]?  p.epoxwv. 

Aap.xd?  S’  w?  etpAeEe  seal  uSaxa,  -9-epp.ov  exeiffev 
Nup.<pat,  ’EpoiTtdSe?  ^ourpoyoeucnv  uScop. 

X 

ON  THE  LAWN 
COMETAS 

ndv  (pile,  xvj'/.xtSa  pip.ve  tsoi?  ext  yet  A  set  oupwv, 

’Hyol  yap  Sv^et?  toioS’  evt  {IstAoxeSot?. 

8 

Let  the  shaggy  cliff  of  the  Dryads  be  silent,  and  the  springs 
welling  from  the  rock,  and  the  many-mingled  bleating  of  the 
ewes ;  for  Pan  himself  makes  music  on  his  melodious  pipe,  running 
his  supple  lip  over  the  joined  reeds ;  and  around  him  stand  up  to 
dance  with  glad  feet  the  water-nymphs  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
oakwood. 

9 

Here  beneath  the  plane-trees,  overborne  by  soft  sleep,  Love 
slumbered,  giving  his  torch  to  the  Nymphs’  keeping ;  and  the 
Nymphs  said  one  to  another,  ‘  Why  do  we  delay  1  and  would  that 
with  this  we  might  have  quenched  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  mortals.’ 
But  now,  the  torch  having  kindled  even  the  waters,  the  amorous 
Nymphs  pour  hot  water  thence  into  the  bathing  pool. 

10 

Dear  Pan,  abide  here,  drawing  the  pipe  over  thy  lips,  for  thou 
wilt  find  Echo  on  these  sunny  greens. 
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XI 

THE  SINGING  STONE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Tov  [as  7ibov  y. s[/.v7](70  tov  rf/r^'jrx  7rapspTCwv 
Nujai7jV  ots  yap  Tupcuv  STStyoSojASi 
’AA/.aifoo;,  tots  c&oipo;  STTwraaSov  v^ps  ftoy.x.iov 
Aaa,  A’j'/.wpsr/jv  evflijASvo?  /.dlapvjv, 

“EvDsv  eyw  Xupaotdoy  uTO/pouaa;  Ss  u.s  astt/] 

yspp.adt,  too  y.6u.~0'j  [AapTupivjv  y.oy.'.oai. 

XII 

THE  WOODLAND  WELL 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Asvaov  Kabapry  u.s  TOxpspyufASVouriv  6 S Gate 
7r/]yv]v  ajApAu'Cst  ystTOVsouoa  va~/j, 

HavT/j  S’  su  TXaTavotat  /.at  iv.spo&a/Xsot  S a/p v ate 
soTSjAaat,  cjctsp'^v  t[uyo[ASvv)  xXtffbjv 
Touvs/.a  [A-/"  u.s  ilspsue  Teapau.stjiso’  Sttpav  a'Xalx.wv 
ay.Tauoov  Trap’  S[ao!  /.at  /.ottov  yjauytv]. 

XIII 

ASLEEP  IN  THE  WOOD 
THEOCRITUS 

EuSst?  'pUAAO'TTpWTt  7isScp,  A<X<pvt,  GOJ[Aa  y.s/.y.a/.di; 
au.~a.utov  CTaXtas;  S’  apTt~ayste  av’  opvj* 


1 1 

Remember  me  the  singing  stone,  thou  who  passest  by  Nisaea  ; 
for  when  Alcathous  was  building  his  bastions,  then  Phoebus  lifted 
on  his  shoulder  a  stone  for  the  house,  and  laid  down  on  me  his 
Delphic  harp;  thenceforth  I  am  lyre-voiced;  strike  me  lightly 
with  a  little  pebble,  and  carry  away  witness  of  my  boast. 

I  2 

I  the  ever-flowing  Clear  Fount  gush  forth  for  by-passing  way¬ 
farers  from  the  neighbouring  dell ;  and  everywhere  I  am  bordered 
well  with  planes  and  soft-bloomed  laurels,  and  make  coolness  and 
shade  to  lie  in.  Therefore  pass  me  hot  by  in  summer ;  rest  by  me 
in  quiet,  ridding  thee  of  thirst  and  weariness. 

*3 

Thou  sleepest  on  the  leaf-strewn  floor,  Daphnis,  resting  thy 
weary  body ;  and  the  hunting-stakes  are  freshly  set  on  the  "hills ; 
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Aypsuei  Se  ru  n«v  xai  6  tov  xpox-oevra  IIpt7]77o; 

xiaaov  £9’  iy.spTio  xp art  x.a{)a~ro;xsvoc 
Avxpov  £(jfe)  <7T£t^OVT£^  Op.OppoboC  xKkx  T'J  <pSUy£, 
<p£uy£,  usOsl;  u-vou  y.coy.x  y.xrsifioy.svov. 


XIV 

THE  ORCHARD-CORNER 
ANYTE 

Epp.a?  Ta^  £(TTax.a  Trap’  opyavov  7qvsu.osvt2 
£v  TpLO^oic,  no)xxc  syyu-tHv  <xi6\oq, 

AvSpaoi  x.$x.j7//j(oG'.v  sywv  ay.772umv  oSoto' 

<]^Xpov  S’  a/pasc  xpxva  uSwp  Trpo/ssi. 

XV 

PASTORAL  SOLITUDE 
SATYRUS 

IIoip.£v(av  ayAwc'To;  av’  opyaSa  ;x£>— stxi.  ’Ayw 
avrtO-pOUV  TTTavOlC  UCTTEpOipwvOV  0772. 

XVI 

TO  A  BLACKBIRD  SINGING 
MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS 

Mtjketi  vuv  pvup^e  Trapa  Spui,  pjxsTi  <piovst 
y!k lovog  in’  2x.p0T2.T0u,  jtd<j(ju<ps,  ksxAuxevo:- 

and  Pan  pursues  thee,  and  Priapus  who  binds  the  yellow  ivy  on 
his  lovely  head,  passing  side  by  side  into  the  cave ;  but  flee  thou, 
flee,  shaking  off  the  dropping  drowsiness  of  slumber. 

14 

I,  Hermes,  stand  here  by  the  windy  orchard  in  the  cross-ways 
nigh  the  grey  sea-shore,  giving  rest  on  the  way  to  wearied  men ; 
and  the  fountain  wells  forth  cold  stainless  water. 

15 

Tongueless  Echo  along  this  pastoral  slope  makes  answering 
music  to  the  birds  with  repeating  voice. 

16 

No  longer  now  warble  on  the  oak,  no  longer  sing,  O  blackbird, 
sitting  on  the  topmost  spray ;  this  tree  is  thine  enemy  ;  hasten 
where  the  vine  rises  in  clustering  shade  of  silvered  leaves ;  on  her 

13 
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’Eyfipov  dot  rdSs  SsvSpov  E7Teiyso  S’  aprelo?  sv&a 
a.VTsXXet,  yXocuxcov  guctxio?  ex.  ttetoAwv 
Ksiv7]?  Tapcov  speiffov  stu  xXafiov  a.p.91  t’  exeivyj 
[aeXtte,  Xcyuv  ttoo/scov  EX  (JTop.axcov  xslaSov 
Apu?  yap  ^7r’  Spvi&scrai  9£p£I'  T^v  avapffiov  i£ov, 
a  Ss  pOTpUV"  CTEpyEt.  S’  up.voxcAou?  Bpop.io?. 


XVII 

UNDER  THE  OAK 
ANTIPHILUS 

KXwvs?  aTTTjoptot  Tavavj?  Spud?,  sucrxiov  u^o? 

avSpaoiv  axpTjrov  xaup.a  9  u  A  a  000  u.  £  v  0 1  ? , 

Euttet aAoi,  xEpap.oJv  CTsyavcoTEpoi,  oixla  97.TTWV, 

Otxia  TETTiycdV,  evSioi  axpsp.ovE?, 

Kvjp.E  TOV  up.ETEpOClOlV  U 7T0 X  A (.V $■£  VTOC  X0p.GCl<7lV 

puoacQ-’  axTtvwv  tjeXiou  yuyaSa. 

XVIII 

THE  RELEASE  OF  THE  OX 
ADDAEUS 

AuXaxi  xal  yv-pa  TETpupivov  epyaTiv/jv  Souv 
"Alxcov  ou  9oviyjv  -/jyays  Trpo?  xo7uSa, 

AtSsaQ-si?  spyoov  6  Ss  7tou  [iaOsy  svl  ttoL) 

p.UXTjB'p.Ol?  apOTpOU  tscttst’  eAeuDeoit]. 

bough  rest  the  sole  of  thy  foot,  around  her  sing  and  pour  the 
shrill  music  of  thy  mouth  ;  for  the  oak  carries  mistletoe  baleful 
to  birds,  and  she  the  grape-cluster ;  and  the  Wine-god  cherishes 
singers. 

17 

Lofty-hung  boughs  of  the  tall  oak,  a  shadowy  height  over  men 
that  take  shelter  from  the  fierce  heat,  fair-foliaged,  closer-roofing 
than  tiles,  houses  of  wood-pigeons,  houses  of  crickets,  0  noontide 
branches,  protect  me  likewise  who  lie  beneath  your  tresses,  fleeing 
from  the  sun’s  rays. 

18 

The  labouring  ox,  outworn  with  old  age  and  labour  of  the 
furrow,  Alcon  did  not  lead  to  the  butchering  knife,  reverencing  it 
for  its  works  ;  and  astray  in  the  deep  meadow  grass  it  rejoices 
with  lowings  over  freedom  from  the  plough. 
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XIX 

THE  SWALLOW  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER 
EVENUS 

’At9t  xopa  [ASAubpsTTE,  AaAoc  AaAov  ap7rac;ac>a 
TETTiy’  a7TTr(<TlV  SaiTa  02pSt.C  TEXSGIV 

tov  XoUov  a  Xa^oseraa,  tov  suxTspov  a  XTEpoEGoa, 
tov  £evov  a  Esiva,  tov  D-spivov  fl-spiva ; 

Kouyl  Ta^o;  pit^Eig ;  ou  yap  -flEpu?  ou&e  Slxaiov 
oXkuGd'’  up.voxdXout;  up.voxcAot;  CTop-aaiv. 


XX 

THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  CICALA 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Tittte  p.E  tov  <pAsp-/]fAOv  avat§s'£  xoiy.svEc  aypvj 
TETTiya  Spoospcov  eaket’  a—’  ax.p£o.dvoiv, 

Try  Nup„<pscDv  TiapoSiTtv  a7]Sova  xvjp.aTi  p/iooto 
oupEGi  jtal  (j/aspaT;  Eoufla  AaAsovTa  vaxa  15 ; 
’HvtSs  xai  atyA^v  xai  xocj<ju<pov,  ^vlSs  toggou; 

tLapac,  apoupafaj?  apxaya?  EOTiopu/]?' 

Kap-wv  S'/j'XyjT'/jpa;  eAeTv  tiitj.iq'  oXaut’  exstvou;' 
(poXXoov  xal  yXospyjs  tic  yflovoc  egt!  Spocrou ; 


J9 

Attic  maid,  honey-fed,  chatterer,  snatchest  thou  and  bearest 
the  chattering  cricket  for  feast  to  thy  unfledged  young,  thou 
chatterer  the  chatterer,  thou  winged  the  winged,  thou  summer 
guest  the  summer  guest,  and  wilt  not  quickly  throw  it  away  1  for 
it  is  not  right  nor  just  that  singers  should  perish  by  singers’ 
mouths. 


20 

Why  in  merciless  chase,  shepherds,  do  you  tear  me  the  solitude- 
haunting  cricket  from  the  dewy  sprays,  me  the  roadside  nightingale 
of  the  Nymphs,  who  at  midday  talk  shrilly  in  the  hills  and  the 
shady  dells  ?  Lo,  here  is  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird,  lo  here 
such  flocks  of  starlings,  plunderers  of  the  cornfield’s  riches ;  it  is 
allowed  to  seize  the  ravagers  of  your  fruits  :  destroy  them :  why 
grudge  me  my  leaves  and  fresh  dew  ? 
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XXI 

THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  SWALLOW 
PAMPHILUS 

Ti-re  xavvjpipio;,  Ilavdiovl  /.ctu.y.ops  x.oiipa, 

piupopiva  x-SAaSsT;  xpauXa  Sia  <7Top„aTcov  ; 
’H  toi  xap-9-evia?  xoffo;  ucsto  tx.v  toi  amjupa 
®pvj6«05  Tvjpsu?  aiva  Ptyjcafxevo? ; 


XXII 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  NYMPHS 
MYRINUS 

®up<n?  6  x.coiA^TTjc,  6  Ttx  v’jurpox.a  p.yjXa  vousocov, 
©opens  6  aupf^tov  Havoc  icrov  Sovaxu. 

"EvStoi;  oIvotuott];  tnuepav  oxo  rav  xiruv  eu&ei, 

ippoupsi  S’  auToc  eXtov  xoio.via  [iax.Tpov  Loco;. 

XXIII 

THE  SHRINE  BY  THE  SEA  (i) 

MNASALCAS 

Stw[/.sv  aXippavroio  xapa  yhaua/.av  yffova  xovtod 
Sepxop/Lsvoi  tsjasvos  KuxptSo?  EivaXiac 

Kpavav  t’  aiysipourti  xaTatxuov,  a?  axo  vao.a 
Co’ j  Dal  acp’jccovTat  ystXeaiv  aXx.uovsc. 


21 

Why  all  day  long,  hapless  maiden  daughter  of  Pandion,  soundest 
thou  wailingly  through  thy  twittering  mouth  1  has  longing  come 
on  thee  for  thy  maidenhead,  that  Tereus  of  Thrace  ravished  from, 
thee  by  dreadful  violence  1 

22 

Thyrsis  the  reveller,  the  shepherd  of  the  Nymphs’  sheep,  Thyrsis 
who  pipes  on  the  reed  like  Pan,  having  drunk  at  noon,  sleeps 
under  the  shady  pine,  and  Love  himself  has  taken  his  crook  and 
watches  the  flocks. 

23 

Let  us  stand  by  the  low  shore  of  the  spray-scattering  deep,, 
looking  on  the  precinct  of  Cypris  of  the  Sea,  and  the  fountain 
overshadowed  with  poplars,  from  which  the  shrill  kingfishers 
draw  water  with  their  bills. 
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XXIV 

THE  SHRINE  BY  THE  SEA  (2) 

ANYTE 

Ku~pidoc  outo?  6  ytopo;,  sirs!  <piXov  exXsto  t r^y. 

aiev  a"’  r(~E'.pou  Aau.Trpov  opvjv  7reXayo? 
'0<ppx  <pftov  va'JTTjTi  teW)  tcXoov  ap.cpi  Ss  ttovto; 
dsiaxivsi,  Ai-apov  Sspxopisvo;  Edavov. 


XXV 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Myjxsti  SsipiaivovTS;  a<psyysa  vux.to?  opuyfojv 
Etc  £[/.£  DapaxAsco;  ttXcoete  7covTO~6pot. 
n aaiv  a/ToojAEvotc  T7]Xauysa  SxAov  ava~TM, 

TCOV  ’A(T/A7]~iaScOV  [/.V7JJ/.OCUV7JV  X.a[A0 CTCOV. 

XXVI 

SPRING  ON  THE  COAST  (l) 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

'O  tcAooc  wpato;’  x.al  yap  Aa  A  ay  si)  era  yEAtihov 
7j&7)  [7.£p.pXwx.Ev  yo>  yxpiE’.c  Zeodooc, 
Aeiu.mvec  S’  avbsum,  cs<7ty7)X£v  Se  D-aXacera 
xuiaacu  x.x.1  Tpyjysi  tt vsdp.a-n  J3pa<7<jopiv7j. 


24 

This  is  the  Cyprian’s  ground,  since  it  was  her  pleasure  ever 
to  look  from  land  on  the  shining  sea,  that  she  may  give  fulfilment 
of  their  voyage  to  sailors ;  and  around  the  deep  trembles,  gazing 
on  her  bright  image. 

25 

No  longer  dreading  the  rayless  night-mist,  sail  towards  me 
confidently,  O  seafarers ;  for  all  wanderers  I  light  my  far-shining 
torch,  memorial  of  the  labours  of  the  Asclepiadae. 

26 

Now  is  the  season  of  sailing ;  for  already  the  chattering  swallow 
is  come,  and  the  gracious  west  wind;  the  meadows  flower,  and 
the  sea,  tossed  up  with  waves  and  rough  blasts,  has  sunk  to  silence. 
Weigh  thine  anchors  and  unloose  thine  hawsers,  0  mariner,  and 
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’Ayx.upa?  avsXoio  x.a.1  eWueraio  yuaia, 

vauxiAs,  '/.at  77X0)01;  Tranav  e<psl;  69-dwjV 
Tau9-’  6  Hpi'/'-o;  sytov  S7rtT£>Xop.at  6  Itp.svtTac, 
covh-poxp’,  co;  -xXoiot;  xaoav  err’  sp.Tropivjv. 

XXVII 

SPRING  ON  THE  COAST  (2) 

ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

’Axp.aTo;  po9b]  vyjt  Spoy.o;,  ouSe  &x1x<7gx 
xopipupst  Tpop.spyj  opt/.t  ypcpaacropivv], 

’HStj  Ss  Tv  A  a  tt  st  p.sv  uTTtooooa  yupa  yskJhov 
oiz.ta,  Astp.fo  vtov  S’  a  Spa  yeXa  T.i'zxJ.x: 

Touvs/.a  p.7)puoac>-9'S  Stappoya  xstup.aTa,  vauxat, 
sXjcsts  S’  ayx.upac  cpoiXa.Sa;  ex.  Xtpivoiv, 

Aat<psa  S’  suucpsa  ttootovtAts-  Tau-9-’  6  npr/]~o; 
up.p.tv  dvoppixa;  7uat5  svstto)  Bpop.tou. 

XXVIII 

GREEN  SUMMER 
NICAENETUS 

Oux.  e9iXo>,  <LAo9-/]ps,  /.axa  titoXiv,  aXX’  stt’  apouprj; 

Saivucr9-at,  Zs<pupou  7rvsup.aTt  TSp7rop.svo;' 

’Ap/.st  p.ot  xoltt]  p.sv  utto  rAsupyjoi  yap.euva, 
syyu;  yap  77pop.aXou  Ssp.vtov  svSaTrtT]?, 

sail  with  all  thy  canvas  set :  this  I  Priapus  of  the  harbour  bid 
thee,  0  man,  that  thou  mayest  sail  forth  to  all  thy  trafficking. 

27 

Now  is  the  season  for  a  ship  to  run  through  the  gurgling  water, 
and  no  longer  does  the  sea  gloom,  fretted  with  gusty  squalls,  and 
now  the  swallow  plasters  her  round  houses  under  the  eaves,  and 
the  soft  leafage  laughs  in  the  meadows.  Therefore  wind  up  your 
soaked  cables,  0  sailors,  and  weigh  your  hidden  anchors  from  the 
harbours,  and  stretch  the  forestays  to  carry  your  well-woven  sails. 
This  I  the  son  of  Bromius  bid  you,  Priapus  of  the  anchorage. 

28 

I  do  not  wish  to  feast  down  in  the  city,  Philotherus,  but  in  the 
country,  delighting  myself  with  the  breath  of  the  west  wind  ; 
sufficient  couch  for  me  is  a  strewing  of  boughs  under  my  side,  for 
at  hand  is  a  bed  of  native  willow  and  osier,  the  ancient  garland  of 
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Kai  "Xuyoc,  ap yodov  Kaptov  CTsepo;-  aXXa  (pspsc&io 
oivo?  xal  Mouastov  r(  ^apisoua  7up'/], 

©Ujxrpe?  xfvOVTE?  OTUCO?  AlO?  SOxAsa  VUfACpVjV 
(jAAxtop.SV,  vr(GO'J  SsCXGTlV  7][JL£T£pVJ?. 


XXIX 

PALACE  GARDENS 
ARABIUS 

wTSacn  xal  x^xoiffi  xal  aXasat  xal  Atovcaw 
xal  tcovtou  t fXr&to  ysiTOvo?  su<ppo<7uvv], 

TEpxva  Ss  jaoi  yah]?  te  xal  sE  aXos  aAAoDsv  aAXo; 

xal  ypiXEU?  opsysi  Swpa  xal  aypovop.o<;, 

To'A  S’  £V  ElAol  pip.VOV ia;  7]  OpV'.ikoV  Ti?  asiStov 
•q  yAuxe  xopbp.yyov  <p9-syp.a  xapvjyopssi. 

the  Carians ;  but  let  wine  be  brought,  and  the  delightful  lyre  of 
the  Muses,  that  drinking  at  our  will  we  may  sing  the  renowned 
bride  of  Zeus,  lady  of  our  island. 

29 

I  am  filled  with  waters  and  gardens  and  groves  and  vineyards, 
and  the  joyousness  of  the  bordering  sea ;  and  fisherman  and 
farmer  from  different  sides  stretch  forth  to  me  the  pleasant  gifts 
of  sea  and  land  :  and  them  who  abide  in  me  either  a  bird  singing 
or  the  sweet  cry  of  the  ferrymen  lulls  to  rest. 


VII 


THE  FAMILY 

i 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 
MACEDONIUS 

Euffs[3t>]  to  p.£Aaf)pov  dm  xpwroio  bsy.cD.ou 
dypi  y. ai  uJ/qXou?  vjyaysv  si?  opo<pou?, 

Ou  yap  ax’  aXXoTpitov  -/.Tsavtov  Xnjfovopt  yxkmp 
oXPov  ao'X'X^cov  tsuEe  Maxr(^ov.o?, 

Ou§£  XtTOpv7]T7]?  /tevscii  xal  dy.spfii'i  y.oy& to 

xkxvaz  SiaaiOTaxou  ixiciloo  aTEu.pou.svo?" 

'II?  Ss  7uovo)v  ay/xautaa  (pu^aacrexai  avSpl  Siaahu, 
x.xi  su'TSpswv  soya  pivot  p-sporaov. 

II 

THE  GIRL’S  CUP 
PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS 

Xstto?  ’AviX7]TEia  to  ppoxsov  si?  so.s  Tsyysf 
dkkd  Trapaoyoiy.yv  x.ai  — opa  vupcpithov. 

1 

Righteousness  has  raised  this  house  from  the  first  foundation 
even  to  the  lofty  roof ;  for  Macedonius  fashioned  not  his  wealth 
by  heaping  up  from  the  possessions  of  others  with  plundering 
sword,  nor  has  any  poor  man  here  wept  over  his  vain  and  profitless 
toil,  being  robbed  of  his  most  just  hire ;  and  as  rest  from  labour 
is  kept  inviolate  by  the  just  man,  so  let  the  works  of  pious  mortals 
endure. 

2 

Aniceteia  wets  her  golden  lip  in  me ;  but  may  I  give  her  also 
the  draught  of  bridal. 
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in 

THE  FLOWER  UNBLOWN 
PHILODEMUS 

OuTuto  (joi  rocX uriov  yup.vov  Dipo;,  ouSs  p.elaivst 
(ioTpu;  6  ^apO-sviou?  xp«T018o'Xtov  yjxpirxc, 

’A/X  rfi'/j  box  TOCa  vsoi  O^youaiv  "Eptorsc, 

Au<7loix.7J,  Rod  TCup  Tu<p£Tai  eyxcucpiov. 

<I>£uywp.sv  (WsptOTE;,  sag.  fisAo;  our  £~l  vE’jpvy 
p.avT'-c  eyto  p.EyxAy):  ocutiroc  ~ug Ra'i^c. 

IV 

A  ROSE  IN  WINTER 
CRINAGORAS 

E’tapoc  y)vQei  piv  to  TTplv  po§a,  VUV  S’  £Vt  'j.ioooi 
yziy.xn  -rropyupEa;  EoyacaiAEv  RaXuRa? 

2"/)  £77UJ.£'.Sr(oavTa  y£V£f)Xb)  acrp.Evoc  -r/jr^E 
7)0i,  vop/pAkov  aoooTaTT)  l.zyioyr 

KaA/I<7T7)c  OT£y!)-?)vat  era.  RpoTaooioi  yuvaiRo; 

Xcoiov  y  pip.v£i.v  ypivov  ys/aov. 

V 

GOODBYE  TO  CHILDHOOD 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

T '.u.apSTX  TCpo  yap.oio  w  Tup.xocva  tt)v  t’  dpocretv^v 
crcpxipav,  tov  t£  Rop.ac  pUTOpa  RERpuya'Aov, 

3 

Not  yet  is  thy  summer  unfolded  from  the  bud,  nor  does  the 
purple  come  upon  thy  grape  that  throws  out  the  first  shoots  of  its 
maiden  graces ;  but  already  the  young  Loves  are  whetting  their 
fleet  arrows,  Lysidice,  and  the  hidden  fire  is  smouldering.  Flee 
we,  wretched  lovers,  ere  yet  the  shaft  is  on  the  string ;  I  prophesy 
a  mighty  burning  soon. 

4 

Roses  ere  now  bloomed  in  spring,  but  now  in  midwinter  we 
have  opened  our  crimson  cups,  smiling  in  delight  on  this  thy 
birthday  morning,  that  brings  thee  so  nigh  the  bridal  bed  :  better 
for  us  to  be  wreathed  on  the  brows  of  so  fair  a  woman  than  wait 
for  the  spring  sun. 

5 

Her  tambourines  and  pretty  ball,  and  the  net  that  confined  her 
hair,  and  her  dolls  and  dolls’  dresses,  Timareta  dedicates  before  her 
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Ta?  ts  xopa;,  Aiiavocti,  xopa  xopa,  co?  S7usuce;, 
avhsTO,  seal  to  xopav  svSujxax’  ’ApTSp.i5i. 
Aaxtoa,  tu  5s  7rai5o<;  utso  /spa  Ttptapsxeia? 
fbjxap.sva  ato^ot?  Tav  oaiav  oouog. 


VI 

THE  WIFE’S  PRAYER 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

Bixkivl?  Ku Dip-/]  p,s  Tsrj?  avslbjxaTO,  KuTipt, 
p.op9^i;  si5colov  luy5ivov  su^aptivvy 
’A Ala  cpj  T?j  puxxvj  [Asyalvjv  yapiv  xvT'.y.sp'Zoo, 
co;  s9o?'  apxsirat  5’  av5po;  oiaocppoauv/]. 


VII 

BRIDEGROOM  AND  BRIDE 
JOANNES  BARBUCALLUS 

HstBoi  xai  Haoia  "axxav  xal  xvyoia  G’.u/j7mv 
Ta?  xaluxo(7TS<pavoo  vup.<pto?  Eupovopta; 

'  EpjAOoft.ac  avsfbjxsv  6  pcoxolo?'  alia  5sy  sails 
avx’  auxa?  xaxTav,  ocvt’  sy.z  9  s v  to  uili. 


marriage  to  Artemis  of  Limnae,  a  maiden  to  a  maiden,  as  is  fit ; 
do  thou,  daughter  of  Leto,  laying  thine  hand  over  the  girl 
Timareta,  preserve  her  purely  in  her  purity. 


6 

Cythera  of  Bithynia  dedicated  me,  the  marble  image  of  thy 
form,  O  Cyprian,  having  vowed  it :  but  do  thou  impart  in  return 
thy  great  grace  for  this  little  one,  as  is  thy  wont ;  and  concord 
with  her  husband  satisfies  her. 


7 

To  Persuasion  and  the  Paphian,  Hermophilas  the  neatherd, 
bridegroom  of  flower-chapleted  Eurynome,  dedicates  a  cream-cheese 
and  combs  from  his  hives ;  but  accept  for  her  the  cheese,  for  me 
the  honey. 
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VIII 

THE  BRIDE’S  VIGIL 
AGATHIAS 

Mt^tcots  7,uyve  [/.uxvjTa  <p spot;  p.vjS’  op.fipov  £ys(pot? 

(A7j  TOV  S(ACiV  TTa’jrr/j'  VUV/ptOV  £pyO|A£VOV 

Aid  (7u  pI)ov££i?  t?i  KuTrpiSi'  xai  yap  oil’ '  Hpoi 
VjpptocE  Asiavripcp - -8-U[A£,  to  Ioitcov  sa. 

'  Hpaierrou  tsAeOeic,  xal  xsi-9-op.ai  otti  ypilsimov 
Ku^piSa  9-MTOUEt;  S£(TTrOTlX.7]V  oSuv/jv. 

IX 

HEAVEN  ON  EARTH 
THEOCRITUS 

'A  IvoTpi?  ou  Tuavilaao;'  IXaaxso  rav  Usov,  s’itccov 
Oupaviav,  ayva?  avS-sp/ia  Xpuaoyova; 

Oixco  ev  ’Au/pixAsouc,  o)  xal  vsxva  seal  fiiov  Ays 
Cuvov  asl  r)s  oy iv  Ionov  si;  eto?  vjv 

’Ex.  oeOev  apyoy.Evoic,  to  xoTvia'  xvjdduEvoi  yap 
aHavaTOiv  auTOi  tAsiov  syouoi  f3poroL 

X 

WEARY  PARTING 
MELEAGER 

EupopTOi  vas?  xsXayiTiSs;,  al'  Topov  "RAXt)? 
tAeTte  xa'Xov  xoAttoi?  Se^apisvai  Bopsvjv, 

8 

Never  grow  mould,  0  lamp,  nor  call  up  the  rain,  lest  thou  stop 
my  bridegroom  in  his  coming;  alway  thou  art  jealous  of  the 
Cyprian  ;  yes,  and  when  she  betrothed  Hero  to  Leander — 0  my 
heart,  leave  the  rest  alone.  Thou  art  the  Fire-God’s,  and  I  believe 
that  by  vexing  the  Cyprian  thou  flatterest  thy  master’s  pangs. 

9 

This  is  not  the  common  Cyprian ;  revere  the  goddess,  and  name 
her  the  Heavenly,  the  dedication  of  holy  Chrysogone  in  the  house 
of  Amphicles,  with  whom  she  had  children  and  life  together; 
and  ever  it  was  better  with  them  year  by  year,  who  began  with 
thy  worship,  O  mistress ;  for  mortals  who  serve  the  gods  are  the 
better  off  themselves. 

10 

Fair-freighted  sea-faring  ships  that  sail  the  Strait  of  Helle, 
taking  the  good  north  wind  in  your  sails,  if  haply  on  the  island 
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”Hv  7TOU  £7 V  TpOVlOV  KldOCV  Xa.TX  vacov  1&7]T£ 
<Lavtov  si?  yapo77cv  Ssp; copivav  77slayo;, 
Tout’  stto c  dyysilaiTS'  xalv]  vus,  ooc  ij.z  /.ou.'iCzi 
ikspo;  ou  vauTav  770001  Ss  77^0770 pov. 

Et  yap  tout’  sIttolt’  suayysloi,  auTixa  xal  Zsu; 
oupio;  up-STSpa;  77veuoeTai  si;  ohdva;. 


XI 

MOTHERHOOD 

CALLIMACHUS 

Kal  77  a  A  tv,  EiATjOuta,  AuxaiviSo;  sifts  xalsu<r/]; 

suloyo;,  oiStvcov  toSs  ouv  suTuyiY)’ 

H;  toSs  vuv  p.sv,  avaooa,  xdpvj;  U77sp-  avTi  §s  xai$o; 
uoTepov  sued ov^;  alio  ti  vv]d;  £/ot. 


XII 

PAST  PERIL 
CALLIMACHUS 

To  ypso;  to;  orrsyst;,  ’AoxlTpts,  to  7700  yuvaixo; 

Avjp.oStx-/];  ’Axsotov  totpslsv  suEaiasvo;, 

F tyvtooxst;"  vy;  S’  dpa  ldf)r(  xal  p.to>>ov  dbraiTT);, 
<pv]ol  77aps£so0at  p.apTuptvjv  6  771  vac. 


shores  of  Cos  you  see  Phanion  gazing  on  the  sparkling  sea,  carry 
this  message :  Fair  bride,  thy  desire  brings  me,  not  a  sailor  but  a 
wayfarer  on  my  feet.  For  if  you  say  this,  carrying  good  news, 
straightway  will  Zeus  of  the  Fair  Weather  likewise  breathe  into 
your  canvas. 


1 1 

Again,  O  Ilithyia,  come  thou  at  Lycaenis’  call,  Lady  of  Birth, 
even  thus  with  happy  issue  of  travail ;  whose  offering  now  this  is 
for  a  girl ;  but  afterwards  may  thy  fragrant  temple  hold  another 
for  a  boy. 


12 

Thou  knowest,  Asclepius,  that  thou  hast  received  payment  of 
the  debt  that  Aceson  owed,  having  vowed  it  for  his  wife  Demo- 
dice  ;  yet  if  it  be  forgotten,  and  thou  demand  thy  wages,  this 
tablet  says  it  will  give  testimony. 
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XIII 

FATHER  AND  MOTHER 
PHAEDIMUS 

wApxef/.i,  col  toc  xsotXa  Kiy/jciou  slcaxo  uloc, 
x al  xsxXwv  oXiyov  xxuypia  ©sfucxoXixY] 

OuvExa  oi  xpvjSta  \z/oX  Sicca?  orspscye? 

^etpa?,  dcxsp  to^ou,  xoxvia,  viccop.svvj' 

’ApTSp.t,  vvjxia.ynv  Se  xal  sicsxi  xauV  Aeovti 
veucov  iSsiv  xoupov  yoi’  exas^op.svov. 

XIV 

HOUSEHOLD  HAPPINESS 
AGATHIAS 

T/j  na<pi/)  cxEipavouc,  t?)  Ha/j  aSi  xyv  xXoxajJtToa, 

’Apxsp.iSi  '(aiv/]v  avFsTO  KxAAicovy 
Eupsxo  yap  p.vvjcxvjpa  xov  yj&eXs,  xal  Aaysv  Yjpvjv 
cwippova,  xal  texecov  apcsv  sxixxs  ysvo?. 

XV 

GRACIOUS  CHILDREN 
THEAETETUS 

"OX^ia  xsxva  ysvotcOs-  xivoc  ysvo?  ects,  ti  S’  uuiv 
coSs  xaAoi?  yapisv  xsip.svov  sct’  ovop.a ; 

13 

Artemis,  to  thee  the  son  of  Cichesias  dedicates  his  shoes,  and 
Themistodice  the  strait  folds  of  her  gown,  because  thou  didst 
graciously  hold  thy  two  hands  over  her  in  childbed,  coming,  O 
our  Lady,  without  thy  bow.  And  do  thou,  0  Artemis,  grant  yet 
to  Leon  to  see  his  infant  child  a  sturdy-limbed  boy. 

14 

Callirhoe  dedicates  to  the  Paphian  garlands,  to  Pallas  a  tress 
of  hair,  to  Artemis  her  girdle ;  for  she  found  a  wooer  to  her  heart, 
and  was  given  a  stainless  prime,  and  bore  male  children. 


*5 

Be  happy,  children ;  whose  family  are  you  1  and  what  gracious 
name  is  given  to  so  pretty  things  as  you  1 — I  am  Nicanor,  and  my 
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Nixavcop  dyw  sipa,  xaTTjp  §’  dp.ol  AimopTjTo;, 
p.7]T7jp  S’ '  Hyyjao),  x.eip.1  ysvo;  Max.sScov. 

Kal  piv  dyco  <LD,a  si  pi,  x.ai  sum  p.01  outo;  aSsT^oc, 
ex.  S’  S’jy-^c  tox.swv  suTap.s;  ap.<poTepoi. 


XVI 

THE  UNBROKEN  HOME 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Auto)  x.al  T£x.se act,  yuvaix.t  ts  Tup/iov  sSstu.sv 
’AvSpOTlO)V‘  OU7TO)  S’  OuSsVO;  SllJA  TOCtpO?. 

Outo)  x.al  p.eivaip.i  — oauv  ypovov  ei  S’  apa  x.al  SsT, 
Ss£at;A7]v  dv  dp.ol  too;  TtpOTspou;  wpoTspou;. 


XVII 

THE  BROKEN  HOME 
BIANOR 

©S'.ovor^  sx.7atov  dp.  yj;  p.opov,  a  a  a’  dm  mxioo; 

dXmct  x.outpoTSpa;  sctsvov  si;  oSuva;- 
Nuv  Ss  p.s  x.al  xaiSo;  <p9ovepr  ti;  dvoacptas  Motpa- 
<psu  pps<po;,  dt[/su<jab]v  x.al  us  to  'Xstro’p.svov. 
nspustpovT],  toSs  uaTpo;  dm  O-pTjvoiuiv  ax.oucov, 

9d;  (Upstpo;  d;  x.oX7rou;  p.7]Tpo;  a.TTOiyopivT];. 


father  is  Aepioretus,  and  my  mother  Hegeso,  and  I  am  a  Macedonian 
born. — And  I  am  Phila,  and  this  is  my  brother;  and  we  both  stand 
here  fulfilling  a  vow  of  our  parents. 

16 

Androtion  built  me,  a  burying-place  for  himself  and  his  children 
and  wife,  but  as  yet  I  am  the  tomb  of  no  one ;  so  likewise  may 
I  remain  for  a  long  time ;  and  if  it  must  be,  let  me  take  to  myself 
the  eldest  first. 


i7 

I  wept  the  doom  of  my  Theionoe,  but  borne  up  by  hopes  of  her 
child  I  wailed  in  lighter  grief;  and  now  a  jealous  fate  has  bereft 
me  of  the  child  also ;  alas,  babe,  I  am  cozened  of  even  thee,  all  that 
was  left  me.  Persephone,  hear  thou  this  at  a  father’s  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  lay  the  babe  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother  who  is  gone. 
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XVIII 
SUNDERING 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

’H  ttou  G£  ybovia?,  ’Apsv £<;  axa/roto 
Kcoxuvou  -Omsvav  vyyoc,  etc’  aiovi 
Oiyop.svov  (3ps<poi ;  apTi  veco  <popsoucrav  ayoaxw 
ipXTSipav  DaXspal  AcopiSsi;  siv  ’A  ft)  a, 
n£U-96|A£Vai  TSO  X7]pa'  GO  Ss  ^odvOUGOC  7T0Cp£ta? 

Saxouuiv  ayystXas  xstv’  aviapov  E7ro;‘ 

AlttAoov  coSivaaa,  <pl7.aq  tsxo?,  aA7.o  piv  avopl 

Eufppovi  xaAAiTroyav,  aTAo  S’  ayco  <pOtpivot;. 

XIX 

NUNC  DIMITTIS 
JOANNES  BARBUCALLUS 

’E?  TCOGtv  ocSp7]aa.Ga  Trap’  iayy.'x'vry  Tava  p,o£pvjs 
TjvEGa  xal  yboviouc,  rjvEGa  xal  '(uyiouc, 

Tou;  [LEV,  OTt,  '((BOV  7a7TOV  avspa,  TOO?  S’  OTt  TOIOV- 
aAAa  7raT7jp  [xiizvoi.  Tcaiclv  ecp’  ^[/.STSpoi;. 

XX 

LEFT  ALONE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

N ixo7toT.iv  MapaOoivtc  ifbjxaTO  t^S’  evi  tcstct) 
op-Pp^aa?  Saxpuoi;  Aapvaxa  p.app.apS7jv, 

18 

Surely,  me  thinks,  when  thou  hadst  set  thy  footprint,  Aretemias, 
from  the  boat  upon  Cocytus’  shore,  carrying  in  thy  young  hand  thy 
baby  just  dead,  the  fair  Dorian  women  had  compassion  in  Hades, 
inquiring  of  thy  fate;  and  thou,  fretting  thy  cheeks  with  tears, 
didst  utter  that  woful  word  :  0  friends,  having  travailed  of  two 
children,  I  left  one  for  my  husband  Euphron,  and  the  other  I  bring 
to  the  dead. 

19 

Gazing  upon  my  husband  as  my  last  thread  was  spun,  I 
praised  the  gods  of  death,  and  I  praised  the  gods  of  marriage, 
those  that  I  left  my  husband  alive,  and  these  that  he  was  even 
such  an  one ;  but  may  he  remain,  a  father  for  our  children. 

20 

Marathonis  laid  Nicopolis  in  this  stone,  wetting  the  marble 
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'AT/,’  ouSsv  xleov  £ 'T/s'  xi  yap  xTiov  avspi 
p.ouvw  uxsp  yatrjc,  ot/op-evyj?  aXo/ou ; 

XXI 

earth’s  felicity 

CARPHYLLIDES 

Mr(  p.sp.^7)  xapuov  xa  p.vr'p.xxa  p.o u,  — apoSixa, 
ouSev  syyo  O-p-^vcov  a£iov  ooSs  Oavwv" 

Tex.vwv  xs/.va  ~/,z/fj<~y:  [J.vffi  axeXauGa  yuvaix.o; 

<7,JTT7iPou'  Tpia'70^  xocigIv  E^cox.a  yap.ou?, 

’Ec  <>>v  xoAAaxt.  xatSac  ep.oT;  £vsjcotp.iGa  xolxoi; 

ouXevo;  oip-toQa?  ou  vogov,  ou  O-avaxov 
01'  p.s  xaxaoxeioavxE?  axr;p.ova,  xov  yluxov  uxvov 
xotp.aaO-at  yw'pvjv  xsp.^av  ex’  eugeSecov. 


coffin  with  tears,  but  all  to  no  avail ;  for  what  is  there  more  than 
sorrow  for  a  man  alone  upon  earth  when  his  wife  is  gone  1 


21 

Find  no  fault  as  thou  passest  by  my  monument,  0  wayfarer; 
not  even  in  death  have  I  aught  worthy  of  lamentation.  I  have 
left  children’s  children  ;  I  had  joy  of  one  wife,  who  grew  old  along 
with  me  ;  I  made  marriage  for  three  sons  whose  sons  I  often  lulled 
asleep  on  my  breast,  and  never  moaned  over  the  sickness  or  the 
death  of  any :  who,  shedding  tears  without  sorrow  over  me,  sent 
me  to  slumber  the  sweet  sleep  in  the  country  of  the  holy. 


VIII 


BEAUTY 

i 

SUMMER  NOON 
MELEAGER 

EivoSiov  GTSi/ovTa  p.sGap.[3pivbv  siSov  vA7.sc;iv 
apTi  xbp.av  x.ap7rwv  x.sipop.svou  Dipsoc, 

AiTT/.al  S’  ax.Tivs;  p.E  xaTsep'XEyov,  ai  piv  ’’Epcoro; 

7raiSo?  a~’  b<pfi-aXp.c3v,  ai  Se  Trap’  ^s7aou‘ 

’AkV  a?  piv  vu£  aufit<;  EX.oip.tGSv,  a?  S’  ev  oveipoi? 

stScoXov  p.op<pvj?  p.aXXov  avEcpTiytGSV 
AuG17T0V0?  S’  ET£pOt<;  S7r’  Ep.Ol  7T0V0V  U7TV0?  ETSU^EV, 
sp.Trvouv  7rup  Y.vXkoq  aTTEtXOVlGa^. 

II 

IN  THE  FIELD-PATH 
RHIANUS 

oa  vu  toi,  KXsovixs,  St’  aTpa7rtToTo  xiovti 
GTEtvTj?  T^VTT^Gavd’’  ai  7a7rapal  XaptTS? 

Kat  G£  7TOTI  poSs-/]GtV  ETTT^UVaVTO  ^EpECGlV, 

XO’JpS,  TTETTOlTJGat  S’  TpXX 0?  EGG1  )oxpi<;. 

1 

I  saw  Alexis  at  noon  walking  on  the  way,  when  summer  was 
just  cutting  the  tresses  of  the  cornfields;  and  double  rays  burned 
me ;  these  of  Love  from  the  boy’s  eyes,  and  those  from  the  sun. 
But  those  night  allayed  again,  while  these  in  dreams  the  phantom 
of  a  form  kindled  yet  higher ;  and  Sleep,  the  releaser  of  toil  for 
others,  brought  toil  upon  me,  fashioning  the  image  of  beauty  in 
my  soul,  a  breathing  fire. 

2 

Surely,  0  Cleonicus,  the  lovely  Graces  met  thee  going  along  the 
narrow  field-path,  and  clasped  thee  close  with  their  rose-like  hands, 
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Trp.oOt.  ixo!.  ux/.a  yxi'ps-  xup be,  S’  oux.  a a<pxXsg  aooov 
epTiEtv  auvjp^v,  a  <pD.o;,  avOspixa. 

III 

THE  NEW  LOVE 
MELEAGER 

’ApveTxat,  xov  "Eptoxa  xs/ceiv  vj  Kottoi;  ioouooc 
deTAov  £v  -fyAsoi;  "Iy.spov  ’Avxloyov 
’AXXx,  vsoi,  axspyotxs  vsov  no-9-ov  rj  yap  6  xoupo; 
eupvjxai  xpeioocov  outo?  ’’Epcoxo;  "Epco?. 

IV 

CONTRA  MUNDUM 
CALLIMACHUS 

’’Eyysi  seal  77  a).  iv  si~s  AioxAso;,  ouS’  ’Ay£7,c3oc 
xsivou  xcov  Isptov  aicS-avsxai  xuaO-MV 
KAo?  6  ran?,  ’Ays),  cos,  Xitjv  xaXoV  si  §s  xt?  ouyl 
97]oiv,  S7uoxai[A.7]v  [xouvo?  syco  xa  xa).a. 

V 

THE  FLOWER  OF  COS 
MELEAGER 

Ei/cova  [xsv  napivjv  *Ccooy).u<po?  aviia’  ’’Eptoxo; 

npaO-xsATjC,  Ku~pv)o'  xai'Sa  xu-cooay.svo;, 

Nov  S’  6  Dscov  x.a)jj.Gxo?  ”Epco?  spAuyov  ayxXux 
auxov  axsiRoviaai;  sxAxcs  npacixA.^v, 

0  boy,  and  thou  wert  made  all  grace.  Hail  to  thee  from  afar ; 
but  it  is  not  safe,  0  my  dear,  for  the  dry  asphodel  stalk  to  move 
too  near  the  fire. 

3 

The  Cyprian  denies  that  she  bore  Love,  seeing  Antiochus  among 
the  youths,  another  Desire  ;  but  0  you  who  are  young,  cherish  the 
new  Longing ;  for  assuredly  this  boy  is  found  a  Love  stronger 
than  Love. 

4 

Pour  in  and  say  again,  ‘Diodes’;  nor  does  Acheloiis  touch  the 
cups  consecrated  to  him ;  fair  is  the  boy,  O  Acheloiis,  exceeding 
fair ;  and  if  any  one  says  no,  let  me  be  alone  in  my  judgment  of 
beauty. 

5 

Praxiteles  the  sculptor  made  a  Parian  image  of  Love,  moulding 
the  Cyprian’s  son  ;  but  now  Love,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  gods, 
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vO<pp’  6  jj.ev  ev  UvaTOi?,  6  S’  ev  aibspt,  <pi7rpa  Ppa(3euv), 
yrq  -9-’  d;j.a  seal  jj.ax.apwv  dxyjTCTpcxpopoidt,  Ildtkn. 
’OXpidTY]  MspoTrcov  lepd  7 zokiq,  a  •9-eo7uaiSa 
xaivov  "Epcora  vetov  D-petj/ev  ( (payejj.dva. 


VI 

THE  SUN  OF  TYRE 
MELEAGER 

'Appoui;,  val  tov  ’’EptOTa,  Tpe<pst  Tupo?'  aXXa  Mufcxo? 
edpedev  exXajj.^a?  ddTspa?  rfihoq. 


VII 

THE  LOADSTAR 
MELEAGER 

’Ev  (70i  Tajj.a,  Mufcxe,  (3iou  7upujJ.vr/di’  avr~ Tar 
ev  col  xal  (jAjyvj?  77V£’jjj.a  to  XetcpDev  ety 
Nai  yap  Svj  to.  da,  xoCpe,  to  xal  xwcpotdi  XaXeuvTa 
ou.jJ.aTa,  val  jj.d  to  ctov  (paiSpov  eTUdxuviov, 
’Hv  fj.ot  duvveepe;  ojj.jj.a  jSdXv]?  tcote,  yei[J.a  SeSopxa, 
r(v  S’  IXapdv  fAi'j-yc,  7]Su  t£-9  tjXsv  eap. 


imaging  himself,  has  fashioned  a  breathing  statue,  Praxiteles,  that 
the  one  among  mortals  and  the  other  in  heaven  may  have  all  love- 
charms  in  control,  and  at  once  on  earth  and  among  the  immortals 
they  may  bear  the  sceptres  of  Desire.  Most  happy  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Meropes,  which  nurtured  as  prince  of  her  youth  the 
god-born  new  Love. 


6 

Delicate,  so  help  me  Love,  are  the  fosterlings  of  Tyre ;  hut 
Mylscus  blazes  out  and  quenches  them  all  as  the  sun  the  stars. 


7 

On  thee,  Mylscus,  the  cables  of  my  life  are  fastened ;  in  thee 
is  the  very  breath  of  my  soul,  what  is  left  ol  it ;  foi  by  thine  eye®» 
0  boy,  that  speak  even  to  the  deaf,  and  by  thy  shining  brow,  it 
thou  ever  dost  cast  a  clouded  glance  on  me,  I  gaze  on  winter,  and 
if  thou  lookest  joyously,  sweet  spring  bursts  into  bloom. 
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VIII 

LAUREL  AND  HYACINTH 
MELEAGER 

AwrcAucal  Gupiyye;  ev  oupsGi  pj>iSTi  Aacpvtv 
iptoveiT,  alytpaTTj  navi  ya.piC6y.evxi, 

M'rn^e  go  tov  GT£<p8ivTa,  lup-/j  <E>o i(3oio  irpoyfjTi, 

Sa<pv7]  xapSsvi'/]  pi'X'p’  'Ta/.ivbov  etV 
’Hv  yap  oV  r^v  Aa<pvi;  p.sv  ’Opsiacri,  crol  S’  'Taaivtfo; 
TSpTTVO;'  VUV  Se  TO  9 10  V  GJtTjXTpa  Altov  £/Jt(0. 

IX 

THE  QUEST  OF  PAN 
GLAUCUS 

Nup/pat,  7reu-9op.sva)  < ppaaaT ’  aTpsxs;,  si  TrapoSettov 
Aa<pvi;  -ra;  ‘Xsvx.xg  olS’  avsxautr’  epl<pou;. 

Nal  vai,  ndv  Gupwcra,  xal  si;  alysipov  exeivav 
aoi  ti  x.aTa  tpAoiob  ypap.p.’  £xoXa<|/s  d.sy£tv 
nav,  nav,  too;  Ma'Xsav,  7rpo;  opo;  'T'axpiSiov  spj^su* 
i^oup.ai.  Nup.<pai  yaip£T,  syto  S’  uTrdyo). 

X 

THE  AUTUMN  BOWER 
MNASALCAS 

’’Aprons,  pitots  cpullx  y_ap,al  G~suSouGa  [3a^eG9ai 
SsiSia;  SGTOpiov  nXsiaSa  Suopivav  ; 

8 

0  pastoral  pipes,  no  longer  sing  of  Daphnis  on  the  mountains, 
to  pleasure  Pan  the  lord  of  the  goats ;  neither  do  thou,  0  lyre 
interpretess  of  Phoebus,  any  more  chant  Hyacinthus  chapleted  with 
maiden  laurel ;  for  time  was  when  Daphnis  was  delightful  to  the 
mountain-nymphs,  and  Hyacinthus  to  thee ;  but  now  let  Dion 
hold  the  sceptre  of  Desire. 

9 

Nymphs,  tell  me  true  when  I  inquire  if  Daphnis  passing  by 
rested  his  white  kids  here. — Yes,  yes,  piping  Pan,  and  carved  in 
the  bark  of  yonder  poplar  a  letter  to  say  to  thee,  *  Pan,  Pan,  come 
to  Malea,  to  the  Psophidian  mount ;  I  will  be  there.’ — Farewell, 
Nymphs,  I  go. 

10 

Vine,  that  hastenest  so  to  drop  thy  leaves  to  earth,  fearest  thou 
then  the  evening  setting  of  the  Pleiad  1  abide  for  sweet  sleep 
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Meivov  ex’  ’AvtAsovti  xecretv  uxo  tIv  yXuxuv  uxvov, 
ic,  tots  roiq  y»oAoT$  xavra  yapi^oueva. 


XI 

AN  ASH  IN  THE  FIRE 
MELEAGER 

p,ev  yAu'/.u;  op-8po<;'  6  S’  ev  xpoSupouuv  auxvo? 
Aapu?  axo^uyet  xveup.a  to  lenphev  ext 
SysT/Aoc  Hpax.ASi.TOv  tScov'  £GT7]  yap  ux’  auya.c 
6(pQ-aXp..tov  (&7]-9-el?  x.vj p 6 <g  £<;  avD-pa/A/jv. 

’AXXa  p.ot,  eypeo  Aay.t,  duoay.p/.oce'  jcauxo;  ’'EpcoToe 
sax.oc  eycov  exl  ooT^  Saxpudi  Saxpuysco. 


to  fall  on  Antileon  beneath  thee,  giving  all  grace  to  beauty 
till  then. 


1 1 

Now  grey  dawn  is  sweet ;  but  sleepless  in  the  doorway  Damis 
swoons  out  all  that  is  left  of  his  breath,  unhappy,  having  but  seen 
Heraclitus ;  for  he  stood  under  the  beams  of  his  eyes  as  wax  cast 
among  the  embers  :  but  arise,  I  pray  thee,  luckless  Damis ;  even 
myself  I  wear  Love’s  wound  and  shed  tears  over  thy  tears. 


IX 


FATE  AND  CHANGE 

i 

THE  FLOWER  OF  YOUTH 
MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS 

’Iciy.c  t^utzvzugtz,  y. cci  zi  8ex.ctx.i$  [/.up ov  euSsi?, 
sypso  x.a.1  /zpcl  otAatc  <jT£<pavov 

"Ov  VUV  {JLSV  d-CtXXoVTX,  [Aaoaivo  usvov  Si  7cpo?  VjCO 
OlJ/Sai,  U[/.£T£p7]?  GU[/.(3o'XoV 

II 

THE  MAIDEN’S  POSY 
RUFINUS 

niu.Tru)  cot,  'PoSox.Xeia,  toSs  GTsepo?,  cIv&zgi  x.a'Xoi; 

auTo;  u<p’  TjjASTspatg  7uXs^a|/.svo?  7raXa[/.ats* 
"EgTI  XptVOV  poSsVj  TS  '/-XA'JC  V0TSp7]  t’  avSU.OJVT] 
jtai  vapjtwjco?  uypo?  x.al  jtuavauye?  iov 
Taura  gts^ocjaevt]  ‘XyjEov  usya/.auyoc  souca- 
avflei;  seal  Ayysic  x.al  gu  x.al  6  GTsyavoc. 


1 

Sweet-breathed  Isias,  though  thy  sleep  be  tenfold  spice,  awake 
and  take  this  garland  in  thy  dear  hands,  which,  blooming  now, 
thou  wilt  see  withering  at  daybreak,  the  likeness  of  a  maiden’s 
prime. 

2 

I  send  thee,  Rhodocleia,  this  garland,  which  myself  have  twined 
of  fair  flowers  beneath  my  hands ;  here  is  lily  and  rose-chalice 
and  moist  anemone,  and  soft  narcissus  and  dark-glowing  violet; 
garlanding  thyself  with  these,  cease  to  be  high-minded ;  even  as 
the  garland  thou  also  dost  flower  and  fall. 
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III 

WITHERED  BLOSSOMS 
STRATO 

Ei  xaXXet  xau yx,  yiyvcoo^’  cm  xai  ooSov  av9ei, 
aXXa  p.apavllsv  atpvw  guv  xoxpioi; 

"AvOo;  yap  xai  xa/.Aoc  igov  ycovov  egtI  AayovTX, 
TauTa  S’  6[/.yj  <p9-ovscov  eEsp-apavs  ypovo;. 

IV 

ROSE  AND  THORN 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

To  poSov  axy.a^si  (iaiov  ypovov  yv  Ss  TiapeXfb] 
^yjTtov  supijGEi;  ou  poSov  aXXa  pavov. 


V 

THE  BIRD  OF  TIME 
THYMOCLES 

Ml  [TV/]  7T0U,  [J.£[/y  7)  OTS  TO  l  STTO?  lepOV  BOTOV 
copvj  xx/Jagtov,  yojf/j  sl.aopoTaTOV 
“npTjv  ouS’  6  toc^igto;  sv  aiDipi  TiapcpfiaGSt,  opvt?. 
vuv  iSs  7ravT  sm  yvj?  avbsa  gsu  yJ/urca. 


3 

If  thou  boast  in  thy  beauty,  know  that  the  rose  too  blooms, 
but  quickly  being  withered,  is  cast  on  the  dunghill ;  for  blossom 
and  beauty  have  the  same  time  allotted  to  them,  and  both  together 
envious  time  withers  away. 


4 

The  rose  is  at  her  prime  a  little  while  ;  which  once  past,  thou 
wilt  find  when  thou  seekest  no  rose,  but  a  thorn. 

5 

Thou  rememberest  haply,  thou  rememberest  when  I  said  to  thee 
that  holy  word,  ‘  Opportunity  is  the  fairest,  opportunity  the  lightest- 
footed  of  things ;  opportunity  may  not  be  overtaken  by  the  swiftest 
bird  in  air.’  Now  lo  !  all  thy  flowers  are  shed  on  the  ground. 
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VI 

THE  END  OF  DESIRE 
SECUNDUS 

'H  to  ~aAai  A  at?  TravTcov  (3sXo?,  0'jx.stl  Aafe 
a  a  A’  etecov  'pavsp’/j  tcocoiv  dyol  Nsp-sai?. 

Ou  [J. a  K’jtgiv  (tc  $£  KuTrpi?  sp.ol  ttXsov  vj  ocov  opx.o; ;) 
yvwpip.ov  ouS’  a.uTVj  AatSi  Aat?  sti. 


VII 

HOARDED  BEAUTY 
STRATO 

Ei  piv  yvjpaff/wEi  to  JtaXov,  p.&r aSo?  xplv  auslD'y 

St  §£  p.EVSt,  TL  CpO^T]  TOU-9'’  0  p.SVSL  SlSovat ; 


VIII 

DUST  AND  ASHES 
ASCLEPIADES 

T>£tSv]  Trap-9-svh);,  /.a!  ti  ttAsov ;  ou  yap  e;  'AtSvjv 
EXHoua’  supyjasts  tov  <pAsovTa,  jtopvj* 

’Ev  *(  tOOUJt  TOC  TEpTCVa  T«  KuTiptSo;’  £V  S’  ’AyspovTt 
OTT£a.  5cal  OTTO  Sivy  7rap-9'EVS,  R£C(j6p.s9a. 


6 

I  who  once  was  Lais,  an  arrow  in  all  men’s  hearts,  no  longer 
Lais,  am  plainly  to  all  the  Nemesis  of  years.  Ay,  by  the  Cyprian 
(and  what  is  the  Cyprian  now  to  me  but  an  oath  to  swear  by  ?) 
not  Lais  herself  knows  Lais  now. 


7 

If  beauty  grows  old,  impart  thou  of  it  before  it  be  gone ;  and  if 
it  abides,  why  fear  to  give  away  what  thou  dost  keep  1 

8 

Thou  hoardest  thy  maidenhood  ;  and  to  what  profit  1  for  when 
thou  art  gone  to  Hades  thou  wilt  not  find  a  lover,  0  girl. 
Among  the  living  are  the  Cyprian’s  pleasures ;  but  in  Acheron, 
0  maiden,  we  shall  lie  bones  and  dust. 
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IX 

TO-MORROW 

MACEDONIUS 

Auptov  a&pvjco)  cs1  to  S’  ou  ttots  yivsv ai  ^{A'v 
y.DaSo;  ap.SoAiy^  aiev  a$co[y£vy^, 

TauToc  p.oi  ip.eipovTi  yy. pl^eai,  c/Xkx.  S’  &<;  aXX ou? 

SoSpa  <pspet?,  epi-8-ev  7rumv  aTrenrapivv]. 
"O^oiAai  soTiSpty  os.  ti  S’  ecnuspo'?  £cm  yuvatawv ; 

~  ,  '  -\  a  '  *■ 

y^pap  ap.£Tp"/]TCp  TtAYjU  0(A£V0V  pUTlOl. 


X 

THE  CASKET  OF  PANDORA 

MACEDONIUS 

navStopvj?  opooiv  ysloto  7it9ov,  ouSs  yuvauta 

[A.£[/.<po[/.at,  aXX’  auTC0V  xa  7urepa  twv  ’Ayafl-tSv 
'Up  yap  £tx’  OuXujATroto  [JLETa  ypovoc,  yjS'Sa  ua<J7]? 

7Tt0TC0VTai,  7«7n:£tv  Kai  ksctoc  y?jv  ocps'Xov. 

'H  Se  yuv/j  IA.ETO.  77100.7.  /C7.TCjOyp'/](7a07  7T0CpE!,<X£ 
ioXetsv  ayXaiVjv  wv  scpspsv  ya.pvrcov, 
’AjA.CpOTEpOOV  S’  7]|A7-pT£V  0  VUV  f3lO?,  OTTl  X.7A  7.UT"/]V 

y7]pa<JK0U(jav  £/£’.,  x.a.1  7:i-<)op  ouSev  £/£'.. 


« To-morrow  I  will  look  on  thee  ’—but  that  never  comes  for  us, 
while  the  accustomed  putting-off  ever  grows  and  grows,  inis 

n  i  1  _ _ tt  •  Qrul  f.A  nf.VlP.TS  till  Oil  DGcJ/TGS 


is  all  thy  grace  to  my  longing ;  and 


to  others  thou  bearest  other 
gifts,  despising  my  faithful  service.  ‘  I  will  see  thee  at  evening. 
And  what  is  the  evening  of  a  woman’s  life  ?  old  age,  full  of  a 
million  wrinkles. 


io 


I  laugh  as  I  look  on  the  jar  of  Pandora,  nor  do  1  .Wame  the 
woman,  but  the  wings  of  the  Blessings  themselves  ;  for  they  flutter 
through  the  sky  over  the  abodes  of  all  the  earth,  while  they 
ought  to  have  descended  on  the  ground  But  the  woman  behind 
the  lid,  with  cheeks  grown  pallid,  has  lost  the  splendour  of 
beauties  that  she  had,  and  now  our  life  has  missed  both  way  , 
because  she  grows  old  in  it,  and  the  jar  is  empty. 
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XI 

COMING  WINTER 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

NLLj  TO l  C p9TV07TO)pOV ,  ’E~GASS?,  SO.  Sd  BoCOTOU 
'Ccovv]?  ’ApxTOupou  Itaa-pov  opcops  Gzky.q, 
wHSt)  xal  GTatp’Aai  SpsW.v/];  d  7U  p. 1  p, v c /. 0 v  t  a  1 
aai  ti?  ysm.spiv^v  ap.<pspd<psi  aaAupvjv* 

Sot  S’  outs  yj.y.i'rr^  Dspavj  xpoitu?  outs  yrruivo; 

SvSoV  aTOT/A^G'/j  S’  a  GTS  pa  [ASU/pOU.SVO:. 

XII 

NEMESIS 

MELEAGER 

’EpOdycp.),  vat  Kuxptv,  a  p//j  Dso:,  to  viva  TcAu.av 
Hupi  p.aOtov  (Bv^ptov  cot  JtaAo;  oux.  dcpavvy 
Sot  y.y'koc,  o'sy.  dtp avyj  ©Tjotov  aXV  auTog  uttsctt];' 

ouSs  A  to:  TT'^cst^  Tup  to  xspauvopoAov. 

Totyap  iSou,  tov  TpocOs  AaAov  TpouDyjasv  iSdcOat 
SeTy p.a  -OpacuGTOui-/]?  7]  [3apu<ppcov  Ndptscrt;. 

XIII 

THE  BLOODY  WELL 
APOLLONIDES 

H  Ka9ap-/j  (Nup/pat  yap  dxa>vup,ov  dHoyov  aXXcov 
xpvjvT)  Tacatov  Sto/.av  du.ol  ^tpaScov) 

11 

Now  is  autumn,  Epicles,  and  out  of  the  belt  of  Bootes  the  clear 
splendour  of  Arcturus  has  risen ;  now  the  grape-clusters  take 
thought  of  the  sickle,  and  men  thatch  their  cottages  against  winter; 
but  thou  hast  neither  warm  fleecy  cloak  nor  garment  indoors,  and 
thou  wilt  be  shrivelled  up  with  cold  and  curse  the  star. 

12 

Thou  saidst,  by  the  Cyprian,  what  not  even  a  god  might,  O 
greatly-daring  spirit;  Theron  did  not  appear  fair  to  thee to 
thee  Theron  did  not  appear  fair ;  nay,  thou  wouldst  have  it  so  : 
and  thou  wilt  not  quake  even  before  the  flaming  thunderbolt  of 
Zeus.  Wherefore  lo  !  indignant  Nemesis  hath  set  thee  forth  to  see, 
who  Avert  once  so  voluble,  for  an  example  of  rashness  of  tongue. 


I  the  Clear  Fount  (for  the  Nymphs  gave  this  surname  to  me 
beyond  all  other  springs)  since  a  robber  slew  men  who  were  resting 

O 
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Atj'Cgtv);  ots  p„ot  7rapax.7dvTOpa<;  sxravsv  avcipa; 

x. al  (povlvjv  Ispoi?  uSocci.  koucs  yspa, 

Keivov  avacrpE^aca  ykox.uv  poov  ouxstf  oSivai; 
(fXu^cr  ti?  yap  dost  ttjv  KaQapyjv  eti  u.s ; 


XIV 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SEA 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

Kkachs tote  vtjo?  dv  u&xti,  dyptv  sFevto. 

<ho6o\  uTC£p  [AOuvTj?  p.apvap.svoi  caviSo;. 

Tu^e  piv  ’AvrayopT]?  nsimcTpaTOV  ou  ve[asgy]tov, 
r(v  yocp  Crap  Aiyy?'  «XX’  d;x£A7]TE  Atx'/j. 

Nv^sh’  o  [a£v,  tov  cT  eiXe  xjjcov  aloe  ^  xavaXa<mop 
xyiptSv  ouS’  uypw  TrausTai  £v  xs'Xaysi. 


XV 

EMPTY  HANDS 
CALLIMACHUS 

OirT  OTt  [XOI  xIoutou  as  v  sal  /dps;'  alia,  Mevixte, 
Isys,  Tcpoe  XapiTWv,  tou-aov  ovsipov  d[xoi' 
’Alydoi  yv  Sia  xavvo;  sxo?  toSe  Tuapov  aaouov 

vai,  9tls,  twv  xapa  cou  toot’  avEpacTOTavov. 


beside  me  and  washed  his  bloodstained  hand  in  my  holy  waters, 
have  turned  that  sweet  flow  backward,  and  no  longer  gush  out  for 
wayfarers ;  for  who  any  more  will  call  me  the  Cleai  . 


14 


Once  on  a  time  when  a  ship  was  shattered  at  sea,  two  men  fell 
at  strife  fighting  for  one  plank.  Antagoras  struck  away  Pisistiatus 
one  couldnot  blame  him,  for  it  was  for  his  life ;  but  Justice  took 
cognisance.  The  other  swam  ashore  ;  but  him  a  dog-fish  seized , 
surely  the  Avenger  of  the  Fates  rests  not  even  in  the  watery  deep. 


I  know  that  my  hands  are  empty  of  wealth ;  but  by  the  Graces 
n  Mpninnus  tell  me  not  my  own  dream,  it  huits  me  to  Hear 
evermore  this  bitter  word  :  yes,  my  dear,  this  is  the  most  unloving 
thing  of  all  I  have  borne  from  thee. 
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XVI 

LIGHT  LOVE 
MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS 

’Hpafffbj?  tAoutwv,  StomEpaTS;’  aAAa  tsv7]?  cov 
quest’  spa-  Xiiao;  <pap|AaEov  oiov  s/sv 

'H  Se  Tapo?  cs  EaXsuua  [Aupov  Eat  tsotvov  "AScov.v 
Myjvo^iXa,  vuv  crou  Touvop-a  TuvO-avsTaa. 

Tt?  toDsv  st?  avSptov ;  Toth  rot  to),  15 ;  y  ujjKic  syvco; 
tout’  sto;,  w?  ouSsti;  our^sv  syovTt  <piXo?. 

XVII 

fortune’s  plaything 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Oue  sflsAouoa  Tuy/j  os  Tpoyyaysv,  a),).’  tva  Sst^y] 

(>k  QTt  [Asypt;  <iou  to cvte  woistv  Suvavat. 


XVIII 

TIME  THE  CONQUEROR 
PLATO 

Aitov  TavTa  cpspsv  SoXtycu;  ypo'voc  oISsv  a[ASt(3s'.v 
ouvojAa  Eat  [Aopcp^v  Eat  (pucnv  y^s  Tuyyv. 


16 

Thou  wert  loved  when  rich,  Sosicrates,  but  being  poor  thou 
art  loved  no  longer ;  what  magic  has  hunger !  And  she  who 
before  called  thee  spice  and  darling  Adonis,  Menophila,  now 
inquires  thy  name.  Who  and  whence  of  men  art  thou  1  where  is 
thy  city  1  Surely  thou  art  dull  in  learning  this  saying,  that 
none  is  friend  to  him  who  has  nothing. 

O 


*7 

Not  of  good-will  has  Fortune  advanced  thee;  but  that  she  may 
show  her  omnipotence,  even  down  to  thee. 


18 

Time  carries  all  things ;  length  of  days  knows  how  to  change 
name  and  shape  and  nature  and  fortune. 
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XIX 

MEMNON  AND  ACHILLES 
ASCLEPIODOTUS 

Zeds  tv,  elvaXiT]  ©£xt,  M£p.vova  xal  piya  ycovetv 
p.dvbave,  p.Tjxpcp-/)  7.ap/7rdAt  baAA'xdp.evov, 
AiyuTrxou  Aipu/.ymv  u— ’  oypuGtv,  evh-’  d— oxap.vet 
/.a7.7A"u7,ov  ©t^tjv  NetAo?  e7.auvop.svo?, 

Tov  de  p.apr^?  ajcopTjTov  ’AyfA7.£a.  pz/jx’  evl  Tpcdwv 
yDiyyeoAat  xedico,  pz/jx’  evl  ©eaaaTAi), 


XX 

CORINTH 

ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

nou  xo  7i£ptpis7cxov  jcocTAo?  c£o,  A  to  pi  Koptv&e ; 

ttou  cxeydvat  wupycov,  ttou  xa  iraT.ai  x.x£ava ; 
nou  vT/ol  p.axd.pcov,  ttou  dtdp.axa,  7rou  de  ddp.apxe? 

Stcruyiat  7.x  wv  ft’  at  xoxe  p.uptdde? ; 

Oude  yap  oud’  lyvo?,  tt o7, u x, a. p. p. o c e ,  creio  7.e7.£t7rrai, 
xdvxa  de  aup.p.dp^a?  £c£yayev  TroAep.o?. 
Mouvat  dTCopDvjxoi  NnjpTjids?  ’Hx.ea.voTo 

xoupat  ccov  dyewv  pip.vop.ev  a7,x.uovec. 


i9 

Know,  O  Thetis  of  the  sea,  that  Memnon  yet  lives  and  cries 
aloud,  warmed  by  his  mother’s  torch,  in  Egypt  beneath  Libyan 
brows,  where  the  running  Nile  severs  fair-portalled  Thebes ;  but 
Achilles,  the  insatiate  of  battle,  utters  no  voice  either  on  the 
Trojan  plain  or  in  Thessaly. 


20 

Where  is  thine  admired  beauty,  Dorian  Corinth,  where  thy 
crown  of  towers  1  where  thy  treasures  of  old,  where  the  temples 
of  the  immortals,  where  the  halls  and  where  the  wives  of  the 
Sisyphids,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  thy  people  that  were  l  tor 
not  even  a  trace,  O  most  distressful  one,  is  left  of  thee,  and  war 
has  swept  up  together  and  clean  devoured  all ;  only  we,  the 
unravagecl  sea-nymphs,  maidens  of  Ocean,  abide,  halcyons  wai  ing 
for  thy  woes. 
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XXI 
DELOS 

ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

ElOs  [as  tzccvtoioigw  stl  -Xa'CsTOar,  a^Tai? 

7]  Atjtol  crTyjvaL  [Aaiav  aXwof/ivrp 
Our  av  yvjToauvTjv  tggov  sgtsvov.  ot  sy.s  SsiX'/jv, 
OGGcnq  '  EXXyvcov  vyjugl  7rapa7uXso[Aai 
AvjXo?  epical-/],  to  TraXaL  asPa?"  6<J;s  (aol  '  Hpyj 
Avyrouc,  aXX’  oix.Tp-/)v  TvjvS’  sts-O^rs  Slr7)v. 

XXII 
TROY 

AGATHIAS 

El  ja.sv  ocTiO  StoAt-/];  tl;  sync,  Esvs,  [///]  o.s  ysXaffGT);, 
ou  yap  SJJ.OL  p.ouv'/j  TaijTOt  tsXstts  Tuyvp 
El  Ss  tl;  £4  ’Aolt]?,  p.Tj  ttsv&ss,  AapSavLROL?  yap 
ORTjTTpOLC  Aivaaocov  -raca  vsvsurs  tJjIxc; 

El  Se  9-swv  ts[a.svt]  Ral  TSL^sa  Ral  vasT'/jpa; 

"(vjX-yAtov  cLpcov  ecsRSvwTsv  "Aotj?, 

Eip.i  TiaXiv  paaD.SLa'  cru  S’  to  tsro?,  aTpoo.e  '  PcoVyj 
PaXXs  Ral}’  '  EXXvjvtov  <r/j;  ^uyoSsop/.a  Slrt)?. 


21 

Would  I  were  yet  blown  about  by  ever-shifting  gales,  rather 
than  fixed  for  wandering  Leto’s  childbed ;  I  had  not  so  bemoaned 
my  desolation.  Ah  miserable  me,  how  many  Greek  ships  sail 
by  me,  desert  Delos,  once  so  worshipful :  late,  but  terrible,  is 
Hera’s  vengeance  laid  on  me  thus  for  Leto’s  sake. 


22 

If  thou  art  a  Spartan  born,  0  stranger,  deride  me  not,  for  not 
to  me  only  has  Fortune  accomplished  this ;  and  if  of  Asia,  mourn 
not,  for  every  city  has  bowed  to  the  Dardanian  sceptre  of  the 
Aeneadae.  And  though  the  jealous  sword  of  enemies  has  emptied 
out  Gods’  precincts  and  walls  and  inhabitants,  I  am  queen  again ; 
but  do  thou,  0  my  child,  fearless  Rome,  lay  the  yoke  of  thy  law 
over  Greece. 
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XXIII 

MYCENAE  (i) 

ALPHEUS 

'Hptotov  o7lyai  y.iv  ev  op.[/.a<Tiv,  al  S’  ext.  7oixal 
xaxplSe?  ou  xo77<3  y’  aixuxepai  xsStcov’ 

Oivjv  x.al  cs,  xa7aiva,  xapsp^dp.evd?  ye  Mux.7jV7]v 
eyvcov,  aixo7iou  xavxog  spvjp.oxspvjv, 

Aixo7.ix.dv  [AYjVuv.a'  yepoiv  Ss  xic,  vj  xo7u^puco;, 
elxev,  Kux.Xmxmv  xyjS’  exsx.sixo  xd7.ic. 

XXIV 

MYCENAE  (2) 

POMPEIUS 

El  >tal  epV][Aai7]  xiyup.at,  x.ovl;  ev-9-a  Musojvvj, 
el  x.al  av.aupoxepT]  xavxo;  iSsTv  cx.oto7.ou, 
wI7ou  xi;  x.aboocov  x.7eiv/]v  xo7.lv  rfi  exaxvjcra 

xsiysx,  x.al  Ilpiataou  xavx’  sx.evwaa  ody.ov, 
rvcdcsxaL  ev9sv  ocov  xapo;  sc9evov  el  Ss  p.e  y^'pa? 
ilPpLcev,  apx.oup.at.  p.apxupt,  MaiovlSv). 

XXV 

AMPHIPOLIS 

ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

Xxpuu.dvt  x.al  p.eya7cp  ~gXo7.icu.svov  *  E777]Cxgvxco 
-/jolov  ’HScdv/j;  <3?u77lSo?,  ’Ap.<plxo7t, 

23 

Few  of  the  native  places  of  the  heroes  are  in  our  eyes,  and 
those  yet  left  rise  little  above  the  plain;  and  such  art  thou,  0 
hapless  Mycenae,  as  I  marked  thee  in  passing  by,  more  desolate 
than  any  hill-pasture,  a  thing  that  goatherds  point  at ;  and  an  old 
man  said,  ‘  Here  stood  the  Cyclopean  city  rich  in  gold.’ 

24 

Though  I  am  but  drifted  desolate  dust  where  once  was  Mycenae, 
though  I  am  more  obscure  to  see  than  any  chance  rock,  he  who 
looks  on  the  famed  city  of  Hus,  whose  walls  I  trod  down  and 
emptied  all  the  house  of  Priam,  will  know  thence  how  great  my 
former  strength  was ;  and  if  old  age  has  done  me  outrage,  I  am 
content  with  Homer’s  testimony. 

25 

City  built  upon  Strymon  and  the  broad  Hellespont,  grave  of 
Edonian  Phyllis,  Amphipolis,  yet  there  remain  left  to  thee  the 
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Aoixa  toi  Al-boxf/];  BpaupwvlSo;  l/via  vvjou 
p.tp.vst.  xal  xoTap-ou  Tap.fpip.a^TOV  uScop, 

Ttjv  Ss  xot’  AiyslSat;  p.syaln)v  spiv  to;  aliavfls; 
xpu^o;  ex’  ap.<poTSpai;  ckpaop-sD-’  vj'ioctv. 

XXVI 
SPARTA 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

'A  xapo;  a<5p.7jTo;  xal  avep.j3a.To;,  to  Aax.sSaw.ov, 
aarvov  etc’  Euptoxa  Sspasat  ’X21svcov 
’'Ac/ao;-  oicovol  Ss  /.axa  ybovo;  obda  Asvxs; 
p.upovxat,  p.Tjltov  S’  oux.  aio'jTt  Xuaot. 

XXVII 
BERYTUS 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Ttw  xdliv  oi  vskus;  xpdxspov  "(coaav  jcaxslsu[av, 

vjp.SL;  Ss  £<OVXS;  XVjV  xdllV  dx<pspop.SV. 


XXVIII 

SED  TERRAE  GRAVIORA 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

'  OAaaSa  xup  p.’  seises  xocqv  ala  p.sxpT'daoav 
ev  ybovi  XT)  xsuaa;  si;  dpi  xsipapivT], 

traces  of  the  temple  of  her  of  Aethopion  and  Brauron,  and  the 
water  of  the  river  so  often  fought  around  ;  but  thee,  once  the  high 
strife  of  the  sons  of  Aegeus,  we  see  like  a  torn  rag  of  sea-purple  on 
either  shore. 

26 

O  Lacedaemon,  once  unsubdued  and  untrodden,  thou  seest 
shadeless  the  smoke  of  Olenian  camp-fires  on  the  Eurotas,  and  the 
birds  building  their  nests  on  the  ground  wail  for  thee,  and  the 
wolves  do  not  hear  any  sheep. 


27 

Formerly  the  dead  left  their  city  living  ;  but  we  living  hold  the 
city’s  funeral. 


28 


Me,  a  hull  that  had  measured  such  spaces  of  sea,  fire  consumed 
on  the  land  that  cut  her  pines  to  make  me.  Ocean  brought  me 
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Hv  7reT.ayo;  Sksccocrev  ztz’  v]ova'  aXkv.  •OaXaccTj; 
T'/jv  iu.i  ysi vafjtivnjv  supov  am<7T0T£p-/]v. 

XXIX 

YOUTH  AND  RICHES 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Hv  veo;  aAXa  tow/);,  vuv  yyjpcov  7fXou<Jio;  stun, 
co  p.ovo;  ex.  xocvtcov  obcTpo;  ev  apxpoTepoi;, 

0?  tots  p.ev  ypvjchat,  duvajAVjv  o~qt’  ouSe  ev  eiyov, 
vuv  S’  oTioxe  ^pvjaSat  [at]  duvaiAou  tot’  syco. 


XXX 

THE  VINE’S  REVENGE 
EVENUS 

Kr'v  y.z  <pay/];  em  plgav  ojaco;  sti  xap-opopr^co 
oijijOv  s7UGxeTcrai  coi,  Tpocye,  ■9-uop.svcp. 


XXXI 

REVERSAL 

PLATO 

Xpuffov  av'/jp  eupcov  eTaxev  ppoyov  auvap  6  ypuaov 
ov  7.17 rev  ouy  eupcov  '/jii/ev  ov  eupe  (dpoyov. 

safe  to  shore ;  but  I  found  her  who  bore  me  more  treacherous 
than  the  sea. 


29 

I  was  young,  but  poor;  now  in  old  age  I  am  rich,  alas,  alone  of 
all  men  pitiable  in  both,  who  then  could  enjoy  when  I  had  nothing, 
and  now  have  when  I  cannot  enjoy. 


3° 

Though  thou  devour  me  down  to  the  root,  yet  still  will  I  bear 
so  much  fruit  as  will  serve  to  pour  libation  on  thee,  O  goat,  when 
thou  art  sacrificed. 


3T 

A  man  finding  gold  left  a  halter;  but  he  who  had  left  the 
gold,  not  finding  it,  knotted  the  halter  he  found. 


15 
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XXXII 

TENANTS  AT  WILL 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’Aypo;  ’A/aiu-eviSou  ysvbp.Tjv  xots,  vuv  8s  Msvlxxou, 
x,al  xaXiv  s£  exspou  pr^oy.ai  si;  STSpov" 

Kod  yap  sksivo;  systv  pi  xot’  oisto,  seal  tuc/Aiv  outo; 
otSToci*  sip.l  S’  oaoj;  ouSsvo;,  7.  A  La  Toy/];. 


'  XXXIII 

PARTING  COMPANY 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’FAxl;  xal  au  Tuyv;  piya  yalpsTS'  tov  Tupiv’  supov 
ouSsv  dp.  o'.  y’  up.iv"  xaf(sT£  too;  p.ST  dpi. 


XXXIV 

fortune’s  master 

PALI.ADAS 

’Etorf&o;  ouSs  Tuy>j5  Sti  p-oi  piXei,  ouS’  aXsy&o 

AO'.-ov  vy;  7-7.T7];"  vpadfov  si;  Xipiva. 
Eip.i  Trsvvj;  avFpwxo;,  dlsubsplv}  Ss  cuvoikwv 
u[3picjT'/jv  xsvlvj;  xXoutov  a~o<jTps<pop.oa. 

XXXV 

BREAK  of  day 

JULIUS  POLYAENUS 

\FAxl;  asi  (hoTOo  /.Asxtsi  ycovov  vj  xop.o cty]  Ss 
ryA;  va;  xcfAAa;  sybacsv  acryoAla;. 


I  was  once  the  field  of  Achaemenides,  now  I  am  Menippus’,  and 
a^ain  I  shall  pass  from  another  to  another ;  for  the  former  thought 
once  that  he  owned  me,  and  the  latter  thinks  so  now  in  his  turn  ; 
and  I  belong  to  no  man  at  all,  but  to  Fortune. 


33 

Hope,  and  thou  Fortune,  a  long  farewell;  I  have  found  the 
haven  ;  there  is  nothing  more  between  me  and  you  ;  make  your 
sport  of  those  who  come  after  me. 

34 

No  more  is  Hope  or  Fortune  my  concern,  nor  for  what  remains 
do  I  reck  of  vour  deceit ;  I  have  reached  harbour.  I  am  a  poor 
man,  but  living  in  Freedom’s  company  I  turn  my  face  away  from 
wealth  the  scorner  of  poverty. 

35 

Hope  evermore  steals  away  life’s  period,  till  the  last  morning 
cuts  short  all  those  many  businesses. 
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PROLOGUE 

STRATO 

My)  '(r;T£t  SsXtokjiv  sp.ai>  npiauov  Trap  a  (3iopi; 

pjSe  to.  MvjdsLj?  Trsv&ea  aal  Ntopv];, 

MvjS’  "Ituv  ev  ■9-aXa|/.ots  xal  avjSova;  sv  TCTaXounv 
Tauxa  yap  oi  7rpOT£poi  xavxa  yudvjv  sypacpov 
’AH’  iXapai;  Xapvre ctctl  u.syiyysvov  ySuv  ’'Epwxa 
x,at  Bpop-iov  toutoi?  S’  ci^pue;  our  £7ips7rov. 


II 

FLOWER  O’  THE  ROSE 


DIONYSIUS 

'H  to  pclSa,  poSoscuav  tyziz  ya-pw  aAAa  ti  ttoAsic, 
(jauT7]V,  T«  poSa,  7j£  auvaf/.<poT£pa ; 


X 

Seek  not  on  my  pages  Priam  at  the  altars  nor  Medea  s  and 
N lobe’s  woes,  nor  Itys  in  the  hidden  chambers,  and  the  nightin¬ 
gales  among  the  leaves  ;  for  of  all  these  things  former  poets  wrote 
abundantly ;  but  mingling  with  the  blithe  Graces,  sweet  Love  and 
the  Wine-god ;  and  grave  looks  become  not  them. 


2 


You  with  the  roses, 
yourself,  or  your  roses, 


you  are  fair  as  a  rose ;  but  what  sell  you  1 
or  both  together  ? 
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iii 

LOST  DRINK 
NICARCHUS 

'Epy.aioL?  Tj'Tiv  ’AfppoSmto?  'ic,  yoy.q  oivou 
ocl'otov,  7 -poTOO^a?  tovO-o;  s97]x.e  p.fya. 

Olvo;  x.al  Ksvxaupov  a.770 rXecsv  w?  ocpsXsv  bs 
yr^j.y.q'  vuv  b’  '/jp.SL;  toutov  a 77 oAsc ays  v. 

IV 

THE  VINTAGE-REVEL 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

rXeux.07T0Tat;  Saxupotct,  seal  ay.7rsko<puTopi  Bd/.yw 
'  Hpcova^  TTpOjxa  Spayyaxa  <puxa>.t^; 

TpiffffWV  0'.V077sbt0V  TpiffffOU?  ISCOJCaXO  TOUCOS 

iy.-'krpy.r  oivou  TrptOToyuTOio  xdbou;, 

'  Hv  7)  [/.El?  GTCMJaVTE?  OCTOV  alsvt.7  0 IV 0771  BtCX./O) 
aat  Saxupoic,  Eaxopwv  7cXstova  7udys9a. 

V 

SNOW  IN  SUMMER 
SIMONIDES 

Ty  pa  770t’  O’jAuy 77010  77£pl  T77.£’Jpa7  SX.d.Xu<j;SV 

oyA  a770  ©p'/ja7j?  opvuysvoc  Bopsa? 

3 

At  the  Hermaea,  Aplnodisius,  while  lifting  six  gallons  of  wine 
for  us,  stumbled  and  dealt  us  great  woe.  ‘  From  wine  also  perished 
the  Centaur,’ and  ah  that  we  had  too!  but  now  it  perished  from  us. 

4 

To  the  must-drinking  Satyrs  and  to  Bacchus,  planter  of  the  vine, 
Heronax  consecrated  the  first  handfuls  of  his  plantation,  these 
three  casks  from  three  vineyards,  filled  with  the  first  flow  of  the 
wine ;  from  which  we,  having  poured  such  libation  as  is  meet  to' 
crimson  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs,  will  drink  deeper  than  they. 

5 

With  this  once  the  sharp  North  Wind  rushing  from  Thraco 
covered  the  flanks  of  Olympus,  and  nipped  the  spirits  of  thinly- 
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’AvSpdiv  S’  oLyXcrlv cov  sSax,£  ©psva<;'  au Tap  expucpSv] 

C<j)7],  Hispia.v  yxv  sTiteauaptevy]- 
’Ev  ti?  zy.oiy’  a.ux vjc  yssTto  [xspo?-  ou  yap  sauce 
Sepp-'/jV  Paaxa^eiv  avSpt  <p£Xo>  7rpo7ro<Jiv. 

VI 

A  JUG  OF  WINE 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

ExpayyAvy  euxdpvsuxe,  [/.ovouaxs,  p.ax.poxpa.^vjXs, 
u]/auy/jv,  axstvcii  <p 9 Eyyopivv]  xxd u.a.xg 
Ba.'/^ou  xoci  Mouascov  Aapyj  Xaxpi.  jtai  KuSepsu/j;, 

TjSuyeXco;,  xsp7uv7j  c>up.j3o^ixoJV  xa.piT], 

Tb9’  OTidxa.v  v/jCpoi  p.sh-usi?  au  p/.ot,  'ijv  Si  u.eOugOco 
&tvr<pst; ;  aSi>tsi>  oujatuotijc^v  tpiTdyjv. 

VII 

THE  EMPTY  JAR 
ERATOSTHENES 

Oivoxoxa;  Hsvo<pt3v  jcsvsov  7A9ov  avhexo,  Ba.xyr 
Ssyvuuo  S’  s’ju.svsioc-  aXXo  yap  ouosv  sy_£'.. 

VIII 

ANGELORUM  CHORI 
MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS 

Kcou.aUo,  ypussiov  dc  suxspiMv  yopdv  acxpcov 
Aeugcmv,  ouS’  a'XXcov  Aa.i;  spa.puva.  yopoA, 

clad  men ;  then  it  was  buried  alive,  clad  in  Pierian  earth.  Let 
a  share  of  it  be  mingled  for  me  ;  for  it  is  not  seemly  to  bear  a  tepid 
draught  to  a  friend. 

6 

Round-bellied,  deftly-turned,  one  eared,  long-tlnoated,  straight¬ 
necked,  bubbling  in  thy  narrow  mouth,  blithe  handmaiden  of 
Bacchus  and  the  Muses  and  Cytherea,  sweet  of  laughter,  delightful 
ministress  of  social  banquets,  why  when  I  am  sober  art  thou  in 
liquor,  and  when  I  am  drunk,  art  sober  again  1  Thou  wrongest 
the  good-fellowship  of  drinking. 

7 

Xenophon  the  wine-bibber  dedicates  an  empty  jar  to  thee, 
Bacchus ;  receive  it  graciously,  for  it  is  all  he  has. 

8 

I  hold  revel,  regarding  the  golden  choir  of  the  stars  at  evening, 
nor  do  I  spurn  the  dances  of  others;  but  garlanding  my  hair 
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S-rs^a;  S’  av9o(3o"Xov  a. paxo?  xclya,  xyjv  x^XaSeivrv 
7T/)3tT(Sa  youcoTraXot?  yepclv  S7r/]ps9t<ja- 
Kal  xaSs  Spcov  suy.ocy.ov  syto  (3iOV  ouSs  yap  auxo? 
x.ocy.o?  avsu 9s  Tupyc  swXsxo  /.ai  axsyavou. 


IX 

SUMMER  SAILING 
ANTIPHILUS 

Kvjv  Trpuy.vy)  7,aysxto  p.s  ~oxs  cxLpac,  at  O'  uttsc  aux'/j? 

yysucai  t[a/.aSo)v  xup.p.axt.  St<p3sptSs?, 

Kal  TTup  so,  p.uXaxcov  psStyyivov,  vj  t  em  xouxoiv 
yuTov],  /.at  /. svso?  Troy.cpo'Xuyoiv  9opu,6o;, 

Kal  y.ps’  sttovt’  sctSoty.t  Sry/.ovov,  YjSs  xpa~e£a 
saxco  p.ot,  CTpcoTT]  V7]0<;  u"Sp9-£  cavty 
Ao?  Xa(3s,  /.at  tptOuptcy.a  to  vauxwcov*  stys  xuy7]  Tt; 

Tipt07]V  TOtaUTV)  TOV  ©tXo/.OtVOV  Sp.S. 

X 

l’allegro 

JULIANUS  AEGYPTIUS 

r  HSsa  xavxa  x.s7.su9a  Aaysv  aGxs'i  p.sccto 

suyo?  sxatpsTat,  xpwrxa.  Soy.otctv  aypy 
’Aypo?  Tsptbtv  ayst,  /.spSo;  7fXoo$,  oXXoSair/]  yfhov 
yvwctac  sx,  Ss  yap.cov  oixo;  oy.o(ppovsst, 

with  flowers  that  drop  their  petals  over  me,  I  waken  the  melodious 
harp  into  passion  with  musical  hands ;  and  doing  thus  I  lead  a 
well-ordered  life,  for  the  order  of  the  heavens  too  has  its  Lyre  and 
Crown. 

9 

Mine  be  a  mattress  on  the  poop,  and  the  awnings  over  it 
sounding  with  the  blows  of  the  spray,  and  the  fire  forcing  its  way 
out  of  the  hearth-stones,  and  a  pot  upon  them  with  empty  turmoil 
of  bubbles ;  and  let  me  see  the  boy  dressing  the  meat,  and  .my 
table  be  a  ship’s  plank  covered  with  a  cloth  ;  and  a  game  of  pitch 
and  toss,  and  the  boatswain’s  whistle  :  the  other  day  I  had  such 
fortune,  for  I  love  common  life. 


io 

All  the  ways  of  life  are  pleasant ;  in  the  market-place  are  goodly 
companionships,  and  at  home  griefs  are  hidden  ;  the  country  brings 
pleasure,  seafaring  wealth,  foreign  lands  knowledge.  Marriages 
make  a  united  house,  and  the  unmarried  life  is  never  anxious  • 
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Tot?  cV  Of.yryjjjjiq  aeppOVTt?  asl  [3l0?-  SpXO?  STU/j) •/] 
TraTpl  tsx.0?'  cppouSo?  toT?  ayovoicu  <po[io? 
’HvOpS7]V  V£0T7 ]?,  WOAty  (OpSVa?  OlfUv  OWaGUXt.. 
sv 9  ev  Aaocro;  sywv  ‘(we,  (pursue  ysvo?. 


XI 

DUM  VIV1MUS  VIVAMUS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

"Ec  topat  p.oyOoi?  ixavwTarav  at  i>£  p-ST  aura? 
ypap-p-aat  <ktx.vup.evat  Qrfti  "Xeyouct  pporoT?. 

XII 

HOPE  AND  EXPERIENCE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Et  tic  awac;  yr^p-a?  wait  Ssurepa  lexrpa  Stwxet 
vaurjyo?  wXcusi  <E?  (3uAov  apyalsov. 


XIII 

THE  MARRIED  MAN 
TALLADAS 

"Av  wavu  xop.wa'C'/]?  wpouTayp.aut  p.7]  uwaxouetv 
rn?  yap-STT)?,  Ivjpst?’  ou  yap  awo  Spuo?  et 
OufT  awo  werpT]?,  <pypv-  0  A’  ot  wollot  xar’  avayxvjv 
wau/op.ev  v)  wavre?,  xat  cu  yuvatxoxpawy 

a  child  is  a  bulwark  to  his  father ;  the  childless  are  far  from 
fears  •  youth  knows  the  gift  of  courage,  white  hairs  of  wisdom . 
therefore,  taking  courage,  live,  and  beget  a  family. 


I  I 


Six  hours  fit  labour  best :  and  those  that  follow,  shown  forth  m 
letters,  say  to  mortals,  ‘  Live.’ 


12 


Whoso  has  married  once  and  again  seeks  a^cond  wedding,  is 
a  shipwrecked  man  who  sails  twice  through  a  difficult  gulf. 


13 

If  you  boast  high  that  you  are  not  obedient  to  your  wife’s 
commands,  you  talk  idly,  for  you  are  not  sprung  of  oak  or  rock, 
as  the  saying  is ;  and,  as  is  the  hard  case  with  most  01  all  of  m, 
yoiitoo  are  woman’s  rule.  But  if  you  say,  ‘lam  not  struck 
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Ei  S’,  ou  cavSy./aq),  tpvji tutut op.at,  ouS’  aao'XacTTOu 
ix ot  yap.ST-/js  ypvj  u.e  ptuiravTa  cpspsiv, 
AooT^EUEtV  G£  Xsvto  [ASTpiMTSpOV,  St  y£  TTE-paaai 

(Ttocppovt  SscTTOtv/j  ix'/jos  7a a v  ya7.s~/j. 


XIV 


AN  UNGROUNDED  SCANDAL 
LUCILIUS 

Tac  Tpiya?,  to  Ntxu7Aa,  Ttvs;  pa~TStv  ce  Xsyoustv 
ac  cru  p.s7.atvoTaTa<;  £<;  ayopa?  ETTpioi. 


XV 

THE  POPULAR  SINGER 
NICARCHUS 

Nox.Ttx.opaE  kSei  $-ava-nj<popov  a7.7.’  oxav  aovj 
ArjV.ooAoc,  hv/jrrxst  jcauTO?  6  vux.Ttx.opaE. 


XVI 

THE  FAULTLESS  DANCER 
PALLADAS 

Aaipvvjv  xat  Nio(3t]V  upjrjGXTO  M£y.(pig  6  Giy.oq, 
to;  E'jTitvo?  Aaipvvjv,  to?  7d9avo?  NtdjByjv. 


with  a  slipper,  nor  my  wife  being  unchaste  have  I  to  bear  it 
and  shut  my  eyes,’  I  reply  that  your  bondage  is  lighter,  in  that 
you  have  sold  yourself  to  a  reasonable  and  not  to  too  hard  a 
mistress. 


i4 

Some  say,  Nicylla,  that  you  dye  your  hair;  which  is  as  black  as 
can  be  bought  in  the  market. 


VS 

The  night-raven’s  song  is  deadly ;  but  when  Hemophilus  sings, 
the  very  night-raven  dies. 

16 

Snub-nosed  Memphis  danced  Daphne  and  Niobe ;  Daphne  like 
a  stock,  Niobe  like  a  stone. 
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XVII 

THE  FORTUNATE  PAINTER 
LUCILIUS 

Ef/.oci  ye vv/jca;  o  (^oiypocipoc  Euvuyo;  uiouc, 

O'Jf)’  XTO  TCOV  TSXVCOV  OU&EV  op.otov  £y£L 

XVIII 

SLOW  AND  SURE 
NICARCHUS 

Hevte  [AST  aAAcov  Xapp.o;  ev  ’Aozadia  SoAiysucov, 

I)  aorta  y.Ev,  aAA’  ovtco;  s[3So(./.o;  ecsttsgev. 

I'Y  ovtoiv,  vay’  sperc,  ttojc  Epdoy.o; ;  sic  <piAo;  auToO, 

■D-aptrei,  Xocpy.E,  Asytov,  t^ADev  ev  IctaTLor 

E[3§o[to;  ouv  outw  TrapayivETai’  si  S’  etl  ttevte 
eiys  cpiAou;,  vjAO-’  av,  ZtotAs,  ScoSe/Cocto?. 

XIX 

MARCUS  THE  RUNNER 
LUCILIUS 

Nuxura  [AETTjV  E7vOU/]CE  TpSytOV  7TOTS  MapX,0?  OxAlTTK 
mot’  aTUCixAEurU^vat.  ~avTO  Be  to  ctocSiov, 

Ol  yap  S'/jy.dcnot  xsta9ai  Ttva  wav tec  sdoEav 
07lAlT-/JV  Tl[L7j;  Etvsxa  TCOV  AlUtVCOV 

Kocl  tl  yap ;  el;  copa;  ^voiysvo,  x,al  tote  Mapxo; 
yAO-E,  ttgotsAAelttcov  tco  CTaStco  cttocSlov. 

17 

Eutychus  the  portrait-painter  got  twenty  sons,  and  never  got 
one  likeness,  even  among  his  children. 

1 8 

Charmus  ran  for  the  three  miles  in  Arcadia  with  five  others; 
surprising  to  say,  he  actually  came  in  seventh.  When  there  were 
only  six,  perhaps  you  will  say,  how  seventh  1  A  friend  of  his 
went  along  in  his  great-coat  crying,  ‘Keep  it  up,  Charmus  !’  and 
so  he  arrives  seventh ;  and  if  only  he  had  had  five  more  friends, 
Zoilus,  he  would  have  come  in  twelfth. 

19 

Marcus  once  saw  midnight  out  in  the  armed  men’s  race,  so  that 
the  race  course  was  all  locked  up,  as  the  police  all  thought  that 
he  was  one  of  the  stone  men  in  armour  who  stand  there  in  honour 
of  victors.  Very  well,  it  was  opened  next  day,  and  then  Marcus 
turned  up,  still  short  of  the  goal  by  the  whole  course. 
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xx 

HERMOGENES 

LUCILIUS 

'  O  (3payu?  '  Epp.oysvv)?,  ox ocv  sk(3gcV/]  si?  to  yocp.oci  xi, 
sX/CEl  Xp6?  TO  JtaXM  TO’JTO  fiop’jXpsxavw. 


XXI 

PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING 
LUCILIUS 

Focio?  sjtxvsuoa?  to  xavucrxaxov  s/Os?  6  7.sxx6? 

si?  TTiv  s/./.oy.Ayv  ouSsv  ao^/.sv  67.  w? 

Kal  xspa?  si?  ’AtSvjv  x.axa[3a?  67. o?  oio?  6V  sir/] 

TCOV  UXO  y/jv  CMST^STcSv  7.SXTOTOCTO?  XSTOCTOCl* 
Tt]v  xsvtjv  A/.ivr(v  ol  ©paxops?  -yoav  ex’  top.wv 
syypaiavxs?  avco,  Faio?  ex/pspexat. 


XXII 

A  LABOUR  OF  HERCULES 
LUCILIUS 

Tov  uLutpov  Maxpcova  frspou?  x.oip.top.svov  supcov 
si?  Tpwy7.7jV  JAlXpoO  TOO  XOOO?  sAx-UCS  [X’J?" 
"O?  S'  sv  XT)'  xptoyTo)  i|i7,6?  xov  p.uv  axoxvipa?, 
Zsu  xaxsp,  sixsv,  sysi?  Ssuxspov  '  HpaxAsa. 


20 

Little  Hermogenes,  when  he  lets  anything  fall  on  the  ground, 
has  to  drag  it  down  to  him  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  pole. 


2  i 

Lean  Gaius  yesterday  breathed  his  very  last  breath,  and  left 
nothing  at  all  for  burial,  but  having  passed  down  into  Hades  just 
as  he  was  in  life,  flutters  there  the  thinnest  of  the  anatomies 
under  earth ;  and  his  kinsfolk  lifted  an  empty  bier  on  their 
shoulders,  inscribing  above  it,  ‘This  is  Gaius’  funeral.’ 


22 

Tiny  Macron  was  found  asleep  one  summer  day  by  a  mouse, 
who  pulled  him  by  his  tiny  foot  into  its  hole  ;  but  in  the  hole  he 
strangled  the  mouse  with  his  naked  hands  and  cried,  ‘  Father 
Zeus,  thou  hast  a  second  Heracles.’ 
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XXIII 

EROTION 

LUCILIUS 

Tvjv  puxpYjv  7ra^oucrav  ’Epomov  VjpTCace  x.ojvoxjx 

7]  §£,  Tt,  <pvj<Jt,  SpCO,  Zsu  ITOCTSp,  El  [J.’  E-OsAEIC  ; 


XXIV 

ARTEMTDORA 

LUCILIUS 

'Pcm^cov  ev  utcvoi?  ATjfJY/jTpio?  ’ApTspuScopav 

TVJV  XSTCTTjV,  EX.  TOO  Otdp.aTO?  SCsfiaXoV. 


XXV 

THE  ATOMIC  THEORY 
LUCILIUS 

’E£  ocToatov  ’ETrfocoupo?  oXov  tov  xdcrf/.ov  Sypa^sv 
eivat,  touto  oox.(3v,  ’’AXx.iu.s,  'Xetetotoctov 
Ei  Se  tot’  Tjv  AidipavTO?,  eypaij/sv  av  ex.  AwxpavTOu 
tou  x.al  tuv  aTo.u.oiv  ttguAu  ti  le-TOTEpou, 

+  H  Ta  [lev  a/.X’  Eypais  cuvsoravai  e£  arojAaiv  av, 
ex.  toutou  S’  auTac,  ’Aaxau.e,  Ta?  ardp-ou?. 

23 

Small  Erotion  while  playing  was  carried  aloft  by  a  gnat,  and 
cried,  ‘  What  can  I  do,  Father  Zeus,  if  thou  dost  claim  me  F 


24 

Fanning  thin  Artemidora  in  her  sleep,  Demetrius  blew  her 
clean  out  of  the  house. 


25 

Epicurus  wrote  that  the  whole  universe  consisted  of  atoms, 
thinking,  Alcimus,  that  the  atom  was  the  least  of  things.  But  if 
Diophantus  had  lived  then,  he  would  have  written,  ‘  consisted  of 
Diophantus,’  who  is  much  more  minute  than  even  the  atoms,  or 
would  have  written  that  all  other  things  indeed  consist  of  atoms, 
but  the  atoms  themselves  of  him. 
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XXVI 

CHAEREMON 

LUCILIUS 

: A  c d sic  it  aupyj?  ls7TT7j;  inoroLro  Sc’  acffpvj? 

Xacp^yov  a/upou  7roTAov  skaippOTepo;, 

Kal  toc/’  av  eppoiCvjTO  Sc’  ai-9-spo?,  sc  [X7j  apayv/) 
tou?  ttoSx'  syrAcy!)  sc;  utttco;  ex.psp.aTO. 
Autou  Stj  vux.Ta?  ts  x.ac  7j/.a.Ta  ttevts  x.psp.ac-9eii; 
sx.to.Toc  x.aTSpv)  v/jp.xTc  t/c  apa/vvj;. 


XXVII 

GOD  AND  THE  DOCTOR 
NICARCHUS 

Too  Tcflcvou  Aio?  eybec  6  xAcvcx.o?  vj^aro  Mapxo;- 
x.ac  kcffo?  cov,  x.ac  Zsug,  crp.epov  ex.cpspSTac. 


XXVIII 

THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  THE  ASTROLOGER 
NICARCHUS 

r  Epp.oysvv]  tov  carpov  6  acTpokoyo?  Acooavro? 
scts  p.ovo u?  Cw'/j?  evvea  p.vjva?  s/scv 

Kax.ecvo:  yeAacac,  tc  piv  6  Kpovo?  svvsa  pmvtov 
<p?)oc,  Xsysc,  co  vase  Taya  Si  cuvTop.a  coc. 

Erne,  x.ac  sjtTslva?  p.ovov  fpiaTO,  x.ac  AcdcpavTO? 
a IXov  aors^.TTc'Ccov,  auTOc  aTrscx.apcaev. 

26 

Borne  up  by  a  slight  breeze,  Chaeremon  floated  through  the 
clear  air,  far  lighter  than  chaff,  and  probably  would  have  gone 
spinning  off  through  ether,  but  that  lie  caught  his  feet  in  a  spider’s 
web,  and  dangled  there  on  his  back ;  there  he  hung  five  nights  and 
days,  and  on  the  sixth  came  down  by  a  strand  of  the  web. 

27 

Marcus  the  doctor  called  yesterday  on  the  marble  Zeus  ;  though 
marble,  and  though  Zeus,  his  funeral  is  to-day. 

28 

Diophantus  the  astrologer  said  that  Hermogenes  the  physician 
had  only  nine  months  to  live ;  and  he  laughing  replied,  ‘  what 
Cronus  may  do  in  nine  months,  do  you  consider  ;  but  I  can  make 
short  work  with  you.’  He  spoke,  and  reaching  out,  just  touched 
him,  and  Diophantus,  while  forbidding  another  to  hope,  gasped  out 
his  own  life. 
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XXIX 

A  DEADLY  DREAM 
LUCILIUS 

'  EpiAoysvv]  tov  iarpov  iScdv  AioipxvTO;  ev  utvoi; 
Q’j/.st  a.vTjyep-97],  xxl  ”ptxp.u.x  ipspcov. 


XXX 

SIMON  THE  OCULIST 
NICARCHUS 

Hv  tlv  syvjc  ey-9-pov,  Aiovucts,  p.vj  /CXTxpacy] 

TVjV  ’ Icrtv  TOUTCp  TOV  '  Ap7TOX,paT7)V, 

M •/](]’  si  Tt;  tuU/.o-jc  -Oiel  -O-eo?,  xXXoc  Sip.wvx- 
x.xi  yvcoov)  ti  -8205  y.al  ti  Sm.oiv  Xuvxtxi. 

XXXI 

SCIENTIFIC  SURGERY 
NICARCHUS 

Xeipoupywv  stoxcsv  ’A^soTopuk/jv  ’AysXaoc- 
"(o3v  yap  yaAs’jsiv,  (pTjoO,  zy.slls  rxXxg. 

XXXII 

THE  WISE  PROPHET 
LUCILIUS 

Tw  TXTpi  p,ou  tov  xdskfpdv  ol  xcrrpoXdyoi  p.axpdyvjpcov 
TavTS?  su.avT£'joav!)’  co;  x<p’  evoc  otojaxto;, 

29 

Diophantus,  having  seen  Hermogenes  the  physician  in  sleep, 
never  awoke  again,  though  he  wore  an  amulet. 

3° 

If  you  have  an  enemy,  Dionysius,  call  not  down  upon  him  Isis 
nor  Darpocrates,  nor  whatever  god  strikes  men  blind,  but  Simon  ; 
and  you  will  know  what  God  and  what  Simon  can  do. 

31 

Agclaus  killed  Acestorides  while  operating;  for,  ‘Poor  man,’ he 
said,  ‘  he  would  have  been  lame  for  life.’ 

32 

All  the  astrologers  as  from  one  mouth  prophesied  to  my  father 
that  his  brother  would  reach  a  great  old  age ;  Hermocleides  alone 
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’AaY  '  Ep[/.oxXst§7);  au tov  p.ovo;  eks  7rpdp.oipov 
zitzz  S’,  o t’  auTOv  scco  vexpov  ex.o7TTop.e9a. 


XXXIII 

SOOTHSAYING 

NICARCHUS 

Eic  'PoSov  ei  ~7.£uo£'.  ti;  ’0Tup.->.x6v  y/.bsv  epamov 
tov  p.avTiv,  xal  ttco;  77keu<7STai  ac<pa7,sco;‘ 

Xco  p.aVTlC,  TTpOJTOV  W.SV,  E<p7J,  XaiVTjV  £/£  TVjV  vauv, 

xal  p,Vj  ys'.p.wvo:,  too  Se  -9-epou;  avayou' 

Touto  yap  av  tto'.tj;,  yceic  xaxefos  xal  o)Se 
av  u.y  7T£ipaT7j<;  ev  TrsXaysi  ere  Aaflv]. 

XXXIV 

THE  ASTROLOGER’S  FORECAST 
AGATHIAS 

KaTAiyevy]?  dyooixoc  6'ts  ottocgv  ep.fia.Te  y ab] 
oixov  ’Api<7TO<pdvou;  7]A9sv  e?  daTpoXoyou 
v  H  it££  S’  sEeossiv  strap  -9-spo;  al'ctov  auTW 
ecrrai  xal  Grayuwv  d(p 9-ovo?  su7copw]. 

0:  Se  Tapolv  A/]OlSac,  u~£p  Tuvaxo;  t£  mixa&ov, 

SdxTuTd  t£  yvdp.TTTcov  <p9eycaT0  KaTAiysvsi" 

Ei7i£p  £7rop.pp7]9yj  to  apoupiov  oaaov  d~oyp7] 
p.vjSe  Ttv’  uTaiTjv  Te^eTat  dv9oauv7]v, 

said  he  was  fated  to  die  early ;  and  he  said  so,  when  we  were 
mourning  over  his  corpse  in-doors. 


33 

Some  one  came  inquiring  of  the  prophet  Olympicus  whether  he 
should  sail  to  Rhodes,  and  how  he  should  have  a  safe  voyage ;  and 
the  prophet  replied,  ‘First  have  a  new  ship,  and  set  sail  notin 
winter  but  in  summer ;  for  if  you  do  this  you  will  travel  there  and 
back  safely,  unless  a  pirate  captures  you  at  sea,’ 

34 

Calligenes  the  farmer,  when  he  had  cast  his  seed  into  the  land, 
came  to  the  house  of  Aristophanes  the  astrologer,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  whether  he  would  have  a  prosperous  summer  and  abundant 
plenty  of  corn.  And  he,  taking  the  counters  and  ranging  them 
closely  on  the  board,  and  crooking  his  fingers,  uttered  his  reply  to 
Calligenes :  ‘  If  the  cornfield  gets  sufficient  rain,  and  does  not 
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Mvjrte  irayo;  pvjEv]  ttjv  au7.ax.a  jxtjSs  yxAa'Aj 
astpov  a.7rocipu<p8'7j  Spayp,aTo;  opvup.svou 
MvjSe  /.sp.ac  x.s£pvjci  to  Ay'iy.  p.viSs  tiv’  aXXrv 
r,epo;  7j  yatT]?  o^stcu,  ap/TtXoc'/dvjv, 

’Ec-9-Xov  cot  to  -itspoc  p.avTo’jop.at,  eu  S’  airostd^sis 
touc  cra/uK?1  ptouva;  SstStOt  Ta;  a/.ptSac. 


XXXV 

A  SCHOOL  OF  RHETORIC 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

XaipsT*  ’AptcTstSou  tou  6rt tooo?  sttx  p.ahvjTod, 
Tsccape;  oi  Tolyot  xat  tclo.  ou^IXia. 


XXXVI 

CROSS  PURPOSES 
NICARCHUS 

A’JCJttOffiCd  SuCKWOO;  EKptVETO,  jtal  to),u  p. a /,7.0V 
vjv  6  XptTTj?  TOUTCOV  TWV  Suo  KOKpOTEpO;' 

'flv  6  p.SV  dvTE^EyEV  TO  EVOIXIOV  aUTOV  6<psl7.£iV 

p.TIVWV  TTEvS’"  6  S’  ECpTj  VUX.T0?  d/vYp.EX.EVaf 

’Ep-fAsdac  S’  auTOt?  6  /.otTyc  Tiyec  e?  Tt  p.ayec-9  s ; 

p.71T7ip  SC-9-’  {p.c3v  dp.<pOT£pOt  TpS<pST£. 


breed  a  crop  of  flowering  weeds,  and  frost  does  not  crack  the 
furrows,  nor  hail  flay  the  heads  of  the  springing  blades,  and  the 
pricket  does  not  devour  the  crop,  and  it  sees  no  other  injury  of 
weather  or  soil,  I  prophesy  you  a  capital  summer,  and  you  will 
cut  the  ears  successfully  :  only  fear  the  locusts.’ 


35 

All  hail,  seven  pupils  of  Aristides  the  rhetorician,  four  walls 
and  three  benches. 


36 

A  deaf  man  went  to  law  with  a  deaf  man,  and  the  judge  was  a 
long  way  deafer  than  both.  The  one  claimed  that  the  other  owed 
him  five  months’  rent;  and  he  replied  that  he  had  ground  his  corn 
by  night;  then  the  judge,  looking  down  on  them,  said,  ‘Why 
quarrel  ?  she  is  your  mother  ;  keep  her  between  you.’ 
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XXXVII 

THE  PATENT  STOVE 

NICARCHUS 

’Hyopaaa.?  yaXxo' l»v  paW-piov,  *’  HXto&oips, 

TOU  77S01  T'/]V  ©OStJCVJV  (jm/pOTSpOV  BopSOU’ 

M?)  <pucra,  it-/]  x.ap.vs‘  p.ocTTjv  tov  xa7tvdv  syslpst?' 
si?  to  Dspo?  yaA'/.’/jv  (dauxaTav  y^yopaca?. 

XXXVIII 

THE  wooden  horse 

LUCILIUS 

©EGCjaXov  tTT tov  s/si:,  ’EpasicxpaTS,  aXXa  uoAsucroa 
ou  Suvar’  auxov  oXtj?  oapyaxa  ©eggocaIt]? 

’OvTO)?  Soupiov  177770V,  OV  El  <LpUyS?  StiXstOV  a77avTS? 
guv  Aavaot?,  S'/-7aa?  oust  av  sgttX  9  s  7uuXa;* 

"Ov  omjoa?  avafbjp-a  Asou  Ttvoc,  si  TvpoGsysi?  p.oi, 

Tac  /.pOIac  tco'.S'.  toic  tsxvioi;  XTtcavvjv. 

XXXIX 

A  MYSTERIOUS  disappearance 

LUCILIUS 

EfaiSsv  ’Avt'.o/o?  tvjv  AuGip.ayou  ttots  tuXvjv 
rouxsti  tv]v  tuXtjv  siffiSs  AuG'.p.ayoc. 

37 

You  have  bought  a  brass  hot-water  urn,  Heliodorus,  that  is 
chillier  than  the  north  wind  about  Thrace ;  do  not  blow,  do  not 
labour,  you  but  raise  smoke  in  vain  ;  it  is  a  brass  wine-cooler 
you  have  bought  against  summer. 

38 

You  have  a  Thessalian  horse,  Erasistratus,  but  the  drugs  of  all 
Thessaly  cannot  make  him  go ;  the  real  wooden  horse,  that  if 
Trojans  and  Greeks  had  all  pulled  together,  would  never  have 
entered  at  the  Scaean  gate ;  set  it  up  as  an  offering  to  some  god, 
if  you  take  my  advice,  and  make  gruel  for  your  little  children  with 
its  barley. 

39 

Antiochus  once  set  eyes  on  Lysimachus’  cushion,  and  Lysimachus 
never  set  eyes  on  his  cushion  again. 
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XL 

CINYRAS  THE  CILICIAN 

DEMODOCUS 

IlavTSc  p.Ev  YL'j.'.'az'  x.a/.ol  avspe?'  ev  Se  KD.iCtv 
et;  ayaQo;  Kivupvj;,  x.a.1  Kivupvj;  Se  KDac. 


XLI 

A  GENERATION  OF  VIPERS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’Act— u3a,  <ppuvov,  o<ptv,  /.a!  AaSixea.;  77epl<peuye, 
x.al  K.uva  7.uug7]tv]v,  x.a.1  Aa-dia-iac. 

XLII 

THE  LIFEBOAT 
NICARCHUS 

Eiy_e  $170)7  TipijSov  ScoT'^ptov  a.7V  ev  ex.elvco 
GtoSyjv’  ouSs  Zeu;  auro;  I'aco;  Suvavaa' 

Ouvoy.a  yap  uovov  yv  2o)T7]pio;‘  oi  S’  STripavre; 
sttXsov  7]  77 a. pa.  yvjv  vj  wapa.  $£p<7£<povv]v. 

XLIII 

THE  MISER  AND  THE  MOUSE 
LUCILIUS 

Muv  ’A  GK///]~ia.S'y;  6  (pAocpyupo;  eiSev  ev  oiV.w, 

/.ai,  tl  770i£T;,  (pvjciv,  (piXra.TS  p.u,  xa.p’  eu.oi ; 

4° 

All  Cilicians  are  bad  men ;  among  the  Cilicians  there  is  one 
good  man,  Cinyras,  and  Cinyras  is  a  Cilician. 


4i 

Keep  clear  of  a  cobra,  a  toad,  a  viper,  and  the  Laodiceans ;  also 
of  a  mad  dog,  and  of  the  Laodiceans  once  again. 


42 

Philo  had  a  boat,  the  Salvation,  but  not  Zeus  himself,  I  believe, 
can  be  safe  in  her;  for  she  was  salvation  in  name  only,  and  those 
who  got  on  board  her  used  either  to  go  aground  or  to  go  under¬ 
ground. 

43 

Asclepiades  the  miser  saw  a  mouse  in  his  house,  and  said,  ‘What 
do  you  want  with  me,  my  very  dear  mouse  V  and  the  mouse, 

16 
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'HSu  V  6  [j. u?  y tky.cy.q,  p.vjSsv,  oD.s,  ovjci,  <po(3 yj9yj;, 
ou/l  tcoov^  xapa  col  ypvj'Coysv,  a7.7.d  p.ovv]c. 


XLIV 

THE  FRUITS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
LUCIAN 

Too  xcoytovotpopou  Kuvr/.ou,  too  pax.Tpo~pocaGo’J 
eldoy.sv  dv  Ssiwvo)  TTjv  asyaA'/jv  eroffltav 
©dpu.oov  [A.dv  yap  woojtov  d~dcy£TO  stal  pa<pavtScov 
p/.Vj  XsTv  SouTxusiv  yacrpl  Tiywv  dpsTyv 
E’jts  S’  dv  d(p9aAy.oi<jiv  iSsv  yiovwSsa  pb7.[3av 
<7TpU<pV7]V,  7]  7TIVUTOV  7}  §7]  SJtXSTCTS  VOOV, 
’Hittjctsv  xapa  TipocrSox.lav  seal  dxpcoyev  aA^Swc, 
x.ouSdv  £<pv)  po7jiav  Tvjv  apSTYjv  aSucsTv. 


XLV 

VEGETARIANISM 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

O  j  fxdvo;  du.Auywv  rl~zyz'  yd  pay  d/Vx  seal  yuety 
tl;  yap  6;  sy.Afytov  yAaTO,  nuffayopa ; 
’A7.V  OTav  dA^-Dyj  ti  aal  seal  aT-tcQ'/j, 

S?)  tots  /.a l  Auyyv  oux.  syov  dcDtoo.sv. 


smiling  sweetly,  replied,  ‘  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  friend  ;  we  do  not 
ask  board  from  you,  only  lodging.’ 


44 

We  saw  at  dinner  the  great  wisdom  of  that  sturdy  beggar  the 
Cynic  with  the  long  beard ;  for  at  first  he  abstained  from  lupines 
and  radishes,  saying  that  Virtue  ought  not  to  be  a  slave  to  the  belly  ; 
but  when  he  saw  a  snowy  womb  dressed  with  sharp  sauce  before 
his  eyes,  which  at  once  stole  away  his  sagacious  intellect,  he 
unexpectedly  asked  for  it,  and  ate  of  it  heartily,  observing  that 
an  entrbe  could  not  harm  Virtue. 

45 

You  were  not  alone  in  keeping  your  hands  off  live  things  ;  we  do 
so  too ;  who  touches  live  food,  Pythagoras  1  but  we  eat  what  has 
been  boiled  and  roasted  and  pickled,  and  there  is  no  life  in  it  then. 
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XLVI 


nicon’s  nose 

N1CARCHUS 


Tou  ypuxou  Nbccovo;  opco  xr^v  pTva,  MevOTTC, 
auTO<;  S’  ou  p.ax.pav  (palvsxat  eivai  sxf 
HU/jv  pxivcopxv  opco;'  ei  yap  7roXu,  7isvx£ 
TTj;  pivo;  oxa&ou;  oiopat  ou/.  a~zyv.. 

’AXk’  auxv)  psv,  opyc,  7rpo7ropeuexac  rp;  S’  exl  (3 
u^vjXov  cxcopxv,  icauxov  eaotj'op.eS-a. 


ouvov 


XLVII 

WHY  SO  PALE  AND  WAN,  FOND  LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 

HTv’  ’AoxAvpiaSrp  xi  xa  Saxpua  xauxa ;  xi  ~v.nyzi: ; 

ou  ere  po'vov  yc/Xz-'r^  Kuxpi;  eXrjfcaxo, 

OuS’  sm  col  p.ouvco  RaxsS Tj^axo  xococ  5tal  tou; 
xixpo;  ’’Epco;'  xt  £cov  ev  oxoSitj  xiDecrat ; 

XLVIII 

THE  WORLD’S  REVENGE 
LUCIAN 

’Ev  TOXGIV  p.stkjOUGVV  ’AxtvSuVO;  Vj-fl  ZkZ  V/ppS'.V 
xouvexa  xa t  p.e-9  u £tv  auxo;  £So^£  p.ovo;. 


46 

I  see  Nicon’s  hooked  nose,  Menippus ;  it  is  evident  he  is  not  far 
off  now;  oh,  he  will  be  here,  let  us  just  wait;  for  at  the  most  his 
nose  is  not,  I  fancy,  five  stadia  off  him.  Na3r,  here  it  is,  you  see, 
stepping  forward ;  if  we  stand  on  a  high  mound  we  shall  catch 
sight  of  him  in  person. 


47 

Drink,  Asclepiades ;  why  these  tears?  what  ails  thee?  not  of 
thee  only  has  the  cruel  Cyprian  made  her  prejr,  nor  for  thee  only 
bitter  Love  whetted  the  arrows  of  his  bow ;  why  while  yet 
alive  liest  thou  in  the  dust  ? 

48 

In  a  company  where  all  were  drunk,  Acindynus  must  needs  be 
sober ;  and  so  he  seemed  himself  the  one  drunk  man  there. 
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XLIX 

EPILOGUE 

PHILODEMUS 

’Hpa<rfb)V  tI;  S’  o’r/j ;  x.ex.oiy.xx.oc'  ti;  S’  ajAuvjTo; 

y.wp.o)v  ;  oiXV  ep.avvjv*  ex.  tivo; ;  ouyv  Deou ; 
’Eppi<phw  Tzoliij  yap  Ixeiyerat  avTi  p.elaiv7]; 

T)plE  tjSt],  cuvst^?  ayyelo;  r^tx.r/]?. 

Kal  xal^siv  ore  x.aipd;,  £7rodc;ap.ev  yvix.x  x.al  vuv 
oux.sti,  Iw'iTSpT];  cppovTtSo;  a^op.ehx. 


49 

I  was  in  love  once  ;  who  has  not  been  ?  I  have  revelled  ;  who 
is  uninitiated  in  revels  1  nay,  I  was  mad  ;  at  whose  prompting 
but  a  god’s  1  Let  them  go;  for  now  the  silver  hair  is  fast  re¬ 
placing  the  black,  a  messenger  of  wisdom  that  comes  with  age. 
We  too  played  when  the  time  of  playing  was ;  and  now  that  it  is 
no  longer,  we  will  turn  to  worthier  thoughts. 


XI 


DEATH 

i 

THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE 
MACEDONIUS 

Tcdv.  y.c/X  EiXujSkua,  cru  piv  tsjcs?,  rj  Ss  }taXu7CTei;‘ 
jjaCpsTOV  ap-<poTSpa?  vjvuca  to  irrachov 
Eip.i  Ss,  p.r)  voswv  Troth  vstcrop-ai’  cuds  yap  upia$ 
7)  TIVO?,  7)  TUJ  ECOV,  oiSa  7CO-8'£V  p.ETSpTJV. 


II 

DUSTY  DEATH 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Mrj  p.upa,  p//)  GT£(pa.vou<;  XitHvai;  CTijXawji  yapl'Cou, 
p.7]Se  to  Tup  'fkicfic,'  iq  xsvov  rj  SaTia.v/j- 
Zojvti  [AO'-  £i  ti  -SeXei?  ^apioa.1-  Tscpprjv  Ss  p.sbuc>/<,o)v 
Tr/jXoV  7COl^(7Et?,  X-O'J^  6  -8aVCOV  TCtETa.t. 


I 

Earth  and  Birth-Goddess,  thou  who  didst  bear  me  and  thou  who 
coverest,  farewell ;  I  have  accomplished  the  course  between  you, 
and  I  go,  not  discerning  whither  I  shall  travel ;  for  I  know  not 
either  whose  or  who  I  am,  or  whence  I  came  to  you. 


2 

Pay  no  offering  of  ointments  or  garlands  on  my  stony  tomb, 
nor  make  the  fire  blaze  up  ;  the  expense  is  in  vain.  While  I  live 
be  kind  to  me  if  thou  wilt ;  but  drenching  my  ashes  with  wine 
thou  wilt  make  mire,  and  the  dead  man  will  not  drink. 
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hi 

A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

’Apx.£i  it oi  y ainj?  [At'/tp yj  x.ovi;-  ^  Si  7rspt<i<rq 
a/Aov  sxib/apoi  TvTouota  xsKXip.svov 
SttiXyj,  to  oz Arapov  vexocov  paper;,  ot  p.s  ffiavdvxa 
yvcdffovx’,  ’'AXxavSpo?  xouff’  oti  KaAXixsAsu:. 

IV 

BENE  MERENTI 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Tata  cp&vj  xov  xpETpuv  ’Ap.uvxtynv  sv&so  xoAxoic 

~0A).c5v  p.V7](7ap.SV7]  TWV  £771  <701  Xap.aTWV 
Kal  yap  asl  xpsp.vov  aoi  £vs<7T7]pt.c;sv  sXary;, 
TzoKky.y.i  xal  Bpopiou  x.'Xvjp.actv  7jyXa£<JSV, 

Kal  Arou<;  sxX7]<7£,  xal  uSaro;  aulaxa?  eAkoiv 
b'/j/.s  piv  E’jAa.yavov,  •fHjxs  S’  dxcopo<pdpov 
’AvG’  civ  <7u  7rp7]£la  xaxa  xpoxdtpou  xoAioTo 
xsmjo,  x,al  siapivap  dvboxdp.si  poxava;. 

V 

PEACE  IN  THE  END 
DIONYSIUS 

npvpxspov  yvjpdi;  gs  x.al  ou  xaxa  vou go;  dp.aupyj 
£<7Pe<7£V,  £UV7}fb];  S’  U7TV0V  6<psAop.£VOV 


<1 

o 

A  little  dust  of  earth  suffices  me ;  let  another  lie  richly,  weighed 
down  by  his  extravagant  tombstone,  that  grim  weight  over  the 
dead,  who  will  know  me  here  in  death  as  Alcander  son  of  Calliteles. 

4 

Dear  Earth,  take  old  Amyntichus  to  thy  bosom,  remembering 
his  many  labours  on  thee ;  for  ever  he  planted  in  thee  the  olive- 
stock,  and  often  made  thee  fair  with  vine-cuttings,  and  filled  thee 
full  of  corn,  and,  drawing  channels  of  water  along,  made  thee  rich 
with  herbs  and  plenteous  in  fruit :  do  thou  in  return  lie  softly 
over  his  grey  temples  and  flower  into  tresses  of  spring  herbage. 

5 

A  gentler  old  age  and  no  dulling  disease  quenched  thee,  and 
thou  didst  fall  asleep  in  the  slumber  to  which  all  must  come,  0 
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'Ax. 07.  p.£pi|J.V7jffa;  ’EpaTOffSsvs;'  ouSs  Kupvjvv) 

0.7.17.  CS  7T7.TC0)WV  dvTO;  l8sx.ro  TOCipCOV, 

’AyXaou  uls,  cpD.o;  Si  scat  iv  Esivvj  x.ex.a'Xu^ai 
Trap  toSs  npcoT^o;  apacrreSov  aiyiaXou. 


VI 

THE  WITHERED  VINE 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

”A.u.ttsAo;  to;  vjSvj  x.y.o.axi  ffT7]pi^o|A.,ai  auto 

ffx.vj7ra.vitp'  x.aAis'.  yj  si'  ’AiSvjv  D-avaro;' 
A’jffXwtoipst,  p.v)  Topye'  ti  toi  ^aptsffTepov  si  tcsT; 

Vj  rricupa;  rroia;  DaAiJ/V]  utt’  -^sTdip ; 
n8’  sirra;  ou  x.oy.irto,  a.7ro  Ctovjv  6  xalato; 
woof.ro,  y.rto  ttXsovcov  vjX-9s  p.STOixSffivjv. 


VII 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 

THEAETETUS 

"HvSavsv  av-SptoTroi;,  6  S’  STri.Tr'Xsov  vjvSavs  Mo  off  as.; 

Kpav-top,  x.at  yvjpto;  TjAuOsv  outi  rrpoffto' 

Tvj,  ffu  Si  TsOveitoxa  tov  ispov  avSp’  uttsSs^co 
vj  p’  oys  x.al  "(okt  xsTOi  iv  eu<ppoffuvv) ; 

Eratosthenes,  after  pondering  over  high  matters;  nor  did  Cyrene 
where  thou  sawest  the  light  receive  thee  within  the  tomb  of  thy 
fathers,  O  son  of  Aglaus  ;  yet  dear  even  in  a  foreign  land  art  thou 
buried  here,  by  the  edge  of  the  beach  of  Proteus. 

6 

Even  as  a  vine  on  her  dry  pole  I  support  myself  now  on  a  staff, 
and  death  calls  me  to  Hades.  Be  not  obstinately  deaf,  O  Gorgus , 
what  is  it  the  sweeter  for  thee  if  for  three  or  four  summers  yet 
thou  shalt  warm  thyself  beneath  the  sun  ?  So  saying  the  aged 
man  quietly  put  his  life  aside,  and  removed  his  house  to  the  greater 
company. 

7 

Crantor  was  delightful  to  men  and  yet  more  delightful  to  the 
Muses,  and  did  not  live  far  into  age :  O  earth,  didst  thou  enfold 
the  sacred  man  in  death,  or  does  he  still  live  in  gladness  there  1 


f 
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VIII 

LOCA  PASTORUM  DESERTA 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Nvj'iaSs;  Y,y. \  tjmypa  [3oau Xca  xauxa  [/.sTacroai; 

oip.ov  £~’  siapiv^v  7ic;axs  vtoc >ou.svax;, 

'42;  6  ysptov  A£'jx.t~~o;  ex’  apciTroftsacH  XaycooT; 

£<p  9  ixo  yeip.spr/j  vuscxt  Xoyvj<ra[/.evo;, 

Sprqvea  S’  oujcstc  oi  xoy.ie iv  yD.ov  ai  Ss  xov  ax.pTj; 
yelxova  xotuiviax  xoXXa  xo9outfi  vaxat. 

IX 

THE  OLD  SHEPHERD 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

Holu.sve;  oi'  xauxyjv  opeo;  paycv  oioxoXsixs 
aiy a;  xeueipou;  E'ySaxsovxs;  oi;, 

KXscraycpT),  xpo;  P/j;,  oXiyvjv  yap  tv  a/.Xa  7rpo<JV]vvj 
xivoixE  ySoviTj;  st vsxa  dPspue^ovv];- 
BXTjyr'oatvT’  oi£;  p.oc,  etc’  d.EExxoio  Se  xotp.^v 
TrsxpT];  oupi'Cor,  xpvjsa  poocoptsvat;, 

Eiapi  Se  xpcoxco  Xeulcovlov  av8o;  du.spxa; 

ycoptxY);  cxsysxco  xuyfiov  so.ov  cxscpdvcp, 

Kai  xi;  ax’  suapvoio  xaxappaivotxo  ya.Xax.xi 
oio;,  ap.oXyaiov  [j.aaxov  avacryop-Evo;, 

KpvjxtS’  uypaivcov  £xtxu[7.(3iov  sicl  ■9avovxcov 
slerlv  a[/.oi(3atai  aav  <p9io.Evoi;  yapixs;. 

8 

Naiads  and  chill  cattle-pastures,  tell  to  the  bees  when  they 
come  on  their  springtide  way,  that  old  Leucippus  perished  on  a 
winter’s  night,  setting  snares  for  scampering  hares,  and  no  longer 
is  the  tending  of  the  hives  dear  to  him;  but  the  pastoral  dells 
mourn  sore  for  him  who  dwelt  with  the  mountain  peak  for 
neighbour. 

9 

Shepherds  who  pass  over  this  ridge  of  hill  pasturing  your 
goats  and  fleecy  sheep,  pay  to  Clitagoras,  in  Earth’s  name,  a  small 
but  kindly  grace,  for  the  sake  of  Persephone  under  ground ;  let 
sheep  bleat  by  me,  and  the  shepherd  on  an  unhewn  stone  pipe 
softly  to  them  as  they  feed,  and  in  early  spring  let  the  countryman 
pluck  the  meadow  flower  to  engarland  my  tomb  with  a  garland, 
and  let  one  make  milk  drip  from  a  fruitful  ewe,  holding  up  her 
milking-udder,  to  wet  the  base  of  my  tomb  :  there  are  returns  for 
favours  to  dead  men,  there  are,  even  among  the  departed. 
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X 

THE  DEAD  FOWLER 
MNASALCAS 

'Apixauca  jtal  Trjfte  Doov  xxepov  Ispo;  a  pvt; 

tkgS’  uxsp  aS eia;  sCoy.Evo;  TcXaravou, 
"DXeto  yap  HoMavSpo;  6  Ma),toc,  ouS’  eti  vstrat 
i^ov  ex’  aypeuTat;  yEuap.svo;  xaXap.oi;. 


XI 

THE  ANT  BY  THE  THRESHING-FLOOR 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

Autou  cot  7rap’  aXam,  Su'/paDs;  epyaxa  p.iIpp//]E, 
vjptov  s/.  PwXoo  StiLaXo;  s/.Tt,crap..av 
wO<ppa  c£  '/.at  <pfl  lu.svov  Avjou;  CTayu'/jTpotpo;  auXac; 
SiXyT)  apoTpatT]  /.suasvgv  sv  SaXap.T]. 

XII 

THE  TAME  PARTRIDGE 
SIMMIAS 

O'j'/.st’  av’  uXvjsv  Soto;  £U(7/.tov,  aypora  7U£pStH, 
TjyrEGoav  tvj;  yvjpuv  axo  CTTop.aTiov, 

07]psucov  pa/iou;  GuvoavjXt/.a;  sv  vojxw  uXvj;' 
ejyso  yap  xup.aTav  si;  ’AyspGVTO;  oSo'v. 


io 

Even  here  shall  the  holy  bird  rest  his  swift  wing,  sitting  on  this 
murmuring  plane,  since  Poemander  the  Malian  is  dead  and  comes 
no  more  with  birdlime  smeared  on  his  fowling  reeds. 


1 1 

Here  to  thee  by  the  threshing  floor,  0  toiling  worker  ant,  I  rear 
a  memorial  to  thee  of  a  thirsty  clod,  that  even  in  death  the  ear- 
nurturing  furrow  of  Demeter  may  lull  thee  as  thou  liest  in  thy 
rustic  cell. 

12 

No  more  along  the  shady  woodland  copse,  0  hunter  partridge, 
dost  thou  send  thy  clear  cry  from  thy  mouth  as  thou  decoyest  thy 
speckled  kinsfolk  in  their  forest  feeding-ground  ;  for  thou  art  gone 
on  the  final  road  of  Acheron. 
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xiii 

THE  SILENT  SINGING-BIRD 
TYMNES 


’'Opvsov  w  Xapifftv  y.ey.el^y.svov,  co  Tuapo'y.oiov 
alscudaiv  tov  gov  ®9oyyov  Lcrc OGay.svov, 

*  Hp~y.aO'/]c,  <pll’  slats'  Ga  S’  Vj9sa  '/.at  to  gov  r,Su 


Tuvsuy.a  GtcoTuvjpat  vu/.to;  syouatv  o 


6  Sot. 


XIV 

THE  FIELDS  OF  PERSEPHONE 
ARISTODICUS 

Ou/.sti  Sr]  gs  Itysta  /.ax’  atpvsov  ’A7,/.tSo;  oi/.ov 
a/.pl  y.eli£oyivav  oAsTat  aslto;' 

vHS/j  yap  leiy.c3vas  S7ul  K7.uy.svou  7ue7UCT7jGai 
/.at  Spo  g spa  ypuGsa;  av9sa  nspGsydvac. 

XV 

THE  DISCONSOLATE  SHEPHERD 
THEOCRITUS 

’O  Sstlats  tu  ©upGtj  xt  xot  tuIsov  st  /.axaTa^st; 

Sa/.puGt  StyT.yvco;  to— a;  oSupoy.svo; ; 

Ot/STat  a  yty.apo;,  to  /.aid v  ts/.oc,  oi/st’ s;  "AtSav, 
xpayjA  yap  yalaig  ay.ipsTtaEs  lu/.o;, 

Ai  Ss  /.uvsc  xlayysuvTf  Tt  xot  uulsov,  avt/.a  tv]  vac 
ogtsov  ouSs  TStppa  1si7ust’  d.Tuotyoy.sva?  ; 

*3 

O  bird  beloved  of  the  Graces,  O  rivalling  the  halcyons  in  likeness 
of  thy  note,  thou  art  snatched  away,  dear  warbler,  and  thy  ways 
and  thy  sweet  breath  are  held  in  the  silent  paths  of  night. 

14 

No  longer  in  the  wealthy  house  of  Alcis,  O  shrill  grasshopper, 
shall  the  sun  behold  thee  singing ;  for  now  thou  art  flown  to  the 
meadows  of  Clymenus  and  the  dewy  flowers  of  golden  Persephone. 

15 

Ah  thou  poor  Thyrsis,  what  profit  is  it  if  thou  shalt  waste  away 
the  apples  of  thy  two  eyes  with  tears  in  thy  mourning  1  the  kid  is 
gone,  the  pretty  young  thing,  is  gone  to  Hades ;  for  a  savage  wolf 
crunched  her  in  his  jaws ;  and  the  dogs  bay  ;  what  profit  is  it,  when 
of  that  lost  one  not  a  bone  nor  a  cinder  is  left  ? 
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XVI 

LAMPO  THE  HOUND 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

©vjpeuT^v  Aap.xcava  MiSou  xuva  SbJ/a  xaT£x.Ta 

X.7T7TSC  UTCSp  AjyVj?  TOAAa  XOV7]<TOC[ASVOV 
nocol  yap  wpuacev  voTSpov  xsSov,  aX>.a  to  vto9i? 

TU&XXO?  SX  TUCfAvj?  OUX.  STayjJVSV  uSwp, 

ni-TTS  S’  axauSr'aa?-  yj  S’  sfAucsv.  75  apa,  Nupxpai, 
Aap.xom  XTapivcov  p.yjviv  s9sc»9-’  eXatpcov. 

XVII 

STORM  ON  THE  HILLS 
DIOT1MUS 

AuTop.a.Tai  Ss'.Ay  ttoti  txuaiov  at  [ids?  r^9ov 
s£  opso?  xo'X'Xyj  vi^dp.svai  yr idvf 
Aiai,  ©vjpip.ayo?  Ss  xapa  Spot  tov  p.axpdv  euSst 
uxvov"  ex.otp/yO'/j  S’  ex  xupo?  oupavtou. 

XVIII 

A  WET  NIGHT 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

Oux  olS’  si  Aiovuaov  dvdaaop.ai  y  Aid?  op.ppov 
pip. op.’,  oMff-9-vjpoi  S’  si?  xoSa?  apxpoTSpou 
’Aypd'9-s  yap  xaTidvTa  HoTojEsvov  sx  tots  SaiTO? 

Tup.So?  sysi  yXurypoov  s^spixovTa  "XdffiMV, 

1 6 

Thirst  slew  hunter  Lampo,  Midas’  dog,  though  he  toiled  hard 
for  his  life  ;  for  he  dug  with  his  paws  in  the  moist  flat,  but  the 
slow  water  made  no  haste  out  of  her  blind  spring,  and  he  fell  in 
despair;  then  the  water  gushed  out.  Ah  surely,  Nymphs,  you 
laid  on  Lampo  your  wrath  for  the  slain  deer. 

17 

Unherded  at  evenfall  the  oxen  came  to  the  farmyard  from  the 
hill,  snowed  on  with  heavy  snow ;  alas,  and  Iherimachus  sleeps 
the  long  sleep  beside  an  oak,  stretched  there  by  fire  from  heaven. 

18 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  complain  of  Dionysus  or  blame  the 
rain  of  Zeus,  but  both  are  treacherous  for  feet.  For  the  tomb 
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Keitsu  S’  AioTiSo?  £p.upvy;  e/.ac.  xkld.  ti;  op<pv7j? 

Ssip.aivoi  p.sbucov  axpaxov  usTiyv. 

XIX 

FAR  FROM  HOME 
TYMNES- 

My  col  touto,  <3?t7.am,  Alvjv  dxixaipiov  ec-to 
si  p. y  xpo;  NeiXw  yyc  p.op£y?  e-ruye:, 

’AXkct  a’  ’EAsuO-spvy  6 S’  e/a  Ta/poy  ecti  yap  Icy 
xavxo&sv  si;  ’Ai'Syv  ep/opivotctv  oSoc. 

XX 

DEATH  AT  SEA 
SIMONIDES 

Xwp.a  p.ev  aTAoSaxy  aso-Osi,  aovi;1  ev  Se  cte  xovtw, 
KXsicrS-Evs;,  E'jpsivp)  p.otp’  eA'.ysv  havaxou 

HXa'Cop.svov,  y)ojx.Epou  Se  p.s7dopovo;  o’tV.aSs  voctou 
yp.x7.aAEc,  ouS’  iasi>  Xtov  ex’  ap.<jnpuTyv. 

XXI 

at  the  world’s  end 

CRINAGORAS 

AsiXaioc,  ti  AEvatatv  a7.ol as i)  a  Saoc/cavTS? 
eXxiciv,  axypou  /.ybop.svo!.  hava-rou ; 

holds  Polyxenus,  who  returning  once  to  the  country  from  a  feast, 
tumbled  over  the  slippery  slopes,  and  lies  far  from  Aeolic  Smyrna: 
but  let  one  full  of  wine  fear  a  rainy  footpath  in  the  dark. 

*9 

Let  not  this  be  of  too  much  moment  to  thee,  O  Philaenis,  that 
thou  hast  not  found  thine  allotted  earth  by  the  Nile,  but  this  tomb 
holds  thee  in  Eleutherne ;  for  to  comers  from  all  places  there  is  an 
equal  way  to  Hades. 

20 

Strange  dust  covers  thy  body,  and  the  lot  of  death  took  thee, 
0  Cleisthenes,  wandering  in  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  thou  didst  fail  of 
sweet  and  dear  home-coming,  nor  ever  didst  reach  sea-girt  Chios. 

21 

Alas,  why  wander  we,  trusting  in  vain  hopes  and  forgetting 
baneful  death  ?  this  Seleucus  was  perfect  in  his  words  and  ways, 
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’Hv  oSs  x.al  p.u-9-OKTt  x.y.1  7j8-e<Ji  nxvrx  iSsXsuxo; 

apnoi;-  <y. :fprfi  paiov  d7uaupd[/.svo?, 
'TaraTioi?  £v  ’TpTjpci,  tocov  Siy_a  t7]Xo9t  As<r[3ou, 
xsirai  ap.STp^Tcov  E.Avo;  stt’  aiyiaTxov. 

XXII 

IN  LIMINE  PORTUS 
ANTIPHILUS 

5,H§7)  tcou  7raTp7)$  raXasai;  aysSdv,  auptov,  Attov, 

7j  ij.ax.prj  /.av’  ep.ou  Suc7rvoi'V]  xoTOcasr 
Out: co  ysTXo?  ep.uce,  xal  ijv  hro?  ’A'iSt.  ttovtoc, 
xai  p.s  xaTSTpuyev  x.Avo  to  xou<pov  ettot. 
HavTa  7,dyov  7us<pu7.a^o  tov  aupiov*  ouoe  to  p.tx.pa 
7.7]9£i  ttjv  y^co<j(jV](;  avTiTaXov  Nep.s<itv. 


XXIII 

DROWNED  IN  HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

MrjiT  or  in’  ayxup vj?  oAorj  maTSus  haNacT/], 
vauxiXs,  p.vyV  d  xot  7rei<jp.aTa  yipco?  ijoi" 

Kal  yap  "Icov  opp.co  £vix.a7:7:s<T£v,  ic,  x.oAup.[iov 
vauTOU  rxg  Taypva?  oivo?  sSvjas  yspa<;. 

<l>EUy£  yOpOlTUTTlTJV  £77tVTjlOV'  sy-9-po?  Tax.ypl 
TTOVTO?'  TupCT7]V0l  TOUTOV  £-9  £VTO  VOp.OV. 

but,  having  enjoyed  his  youth  but  a  little,  among  the  utmost 
Iberians,  so  far  away  from  Lesbos,  he  lies  a  stranger  on  unmapped 
shores. 

22 

Already  almost  in  touch  of  my  native  land,  ‘  To-morrow,’  I  said, 
‘the  wind  that  has  set  so  long  against  me  will  abate’;  not  yet  had 
the  speech  died  on  my  lip,  and  the  sea  was  even  as  Hades,  and 
that  light  word  broke  me  down.  Beware  of  every  speech  with 
to-morrow  in  it ;  not  even  small  things  escape  the  Nemesis  that 
avenges  the  tongue. 

23 

Not  even  when  at  anchor  trust  the  baleful  sea,  O  sailor,  nor 
even  if  dry  land  hold  thy  cables ;  for  Ion  fell  into  the  harbour,  and 
at  the  plunge  wine  tied  his  quick  sailor’s  hands.  Beware  of 
revelling  on  ship-board;  the  sea  is  enemy  to  Iacchus;  this  law 
the  Tyrrhenians  ordained. 
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xxiv 

IN  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

Kal  v£x.yv  aTrpvpvTO?  aviv-a st,  p.s  fiaXaGGx 
Aucnv  sp'/jp.ar/)  xpuTrrov  U7T0  mCkorhi, 
2rp'/]V£?  ael  <pcovsucra  Trap’  ouaxt  seal  Trapa  xaxpov 
G'/j'J.OC  Tl  p.’,  WvSpCO— Ot,  T7]$S  TTapW/.'-TaTS 
H  TCVOITJ?  y/(pWC£  TOV  OOX.  £7U  OOOTlfL  VVJL 
sp.TTopov,  a  A  a’  oTayv];  vaimXov  sipsciij;, 
©vjx.ap.sv7]  vauvjyov ;  6  S’  sx.  ttovtoio  p.aT£ucov 
£tOV]V,  EX.  TTOVTOV  Xal  p.OpOV  elXx'Jffap.7]V. 


XXV 

THE  EMPTY  HOUSE 
ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA 

Aucrp.ops  Nix.avtop  ~o7aw  p.sp,opv)pive  ttovtcd, 

XEicrat  S'/]  Estvv]  yup.vo;  stt’  yj’iovt 
’H  cu  ye  Tip 6;  TTSTpTjTt'  Ta  S’  o7.fi  i  a  x.eiva  p.£Xxf)pa 
(ppOuSa  T£  X.al  TTaCTV]?  s7.TU?  OAm).£  T’JpO’J, 
OuSe  Tt  G£  XTSOCVCOV  SppUffaTO*  <p£U,  £>.££IV£, 
wAeo  p.oyfi  vjGa;  iyfi'JGi  xal  TueXaysi. 


24 

Even  in  death  shall  the  implacable  sea  vex  me,  Lysis  hidden 
beneath  a  lonely  rock,  ever  sounding  harshly  by  my  ear  and 
alongside  of  my  deaf  tomb.  Why,  O  fellow-men,  have  you  made 
my  dwelling  by  this  that  reft  me  of  breath,  me  whom  not  trading 
in  my  merchant-ship  but  sailing  in  a  little  rowing  boat,  it  brought 
to  shipwreck  1  and  I  who  sought  my  living  out  of  the  sea,  out  of 
the  sea  likewise  drew  my  death. 


25 

Hapless  Nicanor,  doomed  by  the  grey  sea,  thou  liest  then  naked 
on  a  strange  beach,  or  haply  by  the  rocks,  and  those  wealthy  halls 
are  perished  from  thee,  and  lost  is  the  hope  of  all  Tyre ;  nor  did 
aught  of  thy  treasures  save  thee;  alas,  pitiable  one!  thou  didst 
perish,  and  all  thy  labour  was  for  the  fishes  and  the  sea. 
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XXVI 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  PLEIAD 
AUTOMEDON 

’'Avhpurs  'Cor?'  xspupsuko,  p.vj5s  %ocp’  copvjv 

vocutiXo;  I'c 9 1*  xai  co;  ou  to/A;  avSpl  pio;- 

AetXous  KXegvixs,  go  S’  eig  hxxpvjv  ©a.aov  s^9eTv 
7j~£iy£u,  xofto];  £p-opo'  ex  Suptyj?, 

Ep/TOpO;  CO  IO.£OVIXS‘  &UCUV  b’  U7TO  HXeixSo;  aUT7)V 
TtOVTOTiopojv,  auTVj  IDx'.abt  cjyxocTsSu;. 

XXVII 

A  RESTLESS  GRAVE 

ARCHIAS 

OuSe  vsxu;  vauvjyo;  stu  yhova.  ©-/jot;  eXac?9-sl; 
xup.acnv  aypuTtVcov  Avjcop.at  ^'idvcov* 

’H  yap  aXippvjxTOt;  otto  cktpa.aiv,  xy/oQ 1  xovtoo 
bu  Gy.  £vlo;,  Eslvcov  yzpG'.'j  Exupcra.  ratpou, 

Aid  Ss  Ppop.sovTa.  xal  sv  vsxusGGt  9a).a.dG-/]; 

6  T^vjp.c ov  a.t'co  Souxov  a.~£y9dp.£vov. 

XXVIII 

TELLURIS  AMOR 
CRINAGORAS 

notp.yjv  co  p.axap,  ei9s  xoct’  oupso;  sTpopaTEuov 
x'/jyw,  Trotvjpdv  toot’  ocva.  XeuxoAoqov, 

26 

O  man,  be  sparing  of  life,  neither  go  on  sea-faring  beyond  the 
time ;  even  so  the  life  of  man  is  not  long.  Miserable  Cleonicus, 
yet  thou  didst  hasten  to  come  to  fair  Thasos,  a  merchantman  out 
of  hollow  Syria,  O  merchant  Cleonicus  ;  but  hard  on  the  sinking 
of  the  Pleiad  as  thou  journeyedst  over  the  sea,  as  the  Pleiad  sank, 
so  didst  thou. 

27 

Not  even  in  death  shall  I  Theris,  tossed  shipwrecked  upon  land 
by  the  waves,  forget  the  sleepless  shores ;  for  beneath  the  spray- 
beaten  reefs,  nigh  the  disastrous  main,  I  found  a  grave  at  the 
hands  of  strangers,  and  for  ever  do  I  wretchedly  hear  roaring  even 
among  the  dead  the  hated  thunder  of  the  sea. 

28 

0  happy  shepherd,  would  that  even  I  had  shepherded  on  the 
mountain  along  this  white  grassy  hill,  making  the  bleating  folk 
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Kpioi;  KyvjTTjpci  xcm  p:^/rf:v.  (3ipa'(wv, 

Tj  xiy.pfj  Pohjm  vv;oya  xTjSaXta 

"AXy/]-  TOiyap  SSuv  uxopsvlhoy  ap.ol  Se  rauT7jv 

■9-tv  oc  p.s  potp^ua;  EOpoc  ax7}pi<7aTO. 

XXIX 

A  GRAVE  BY  THE  SEA 
ASCLEPIADES 

’Ox,tco  p,su  Trrf/zic,  cj-z/z  Tp7j/£ta  SaXacraa 
y,7. 1  jujuaive  pda  b’  ryi/.a  crot  Suvap.t?’ 

+Hv  Se  tov  Eunapso)  aabEXvj?  xapov,  aAAo  p.sv  ouSsv 
Kc'/^yjov,  £upr(d£t;  S’  dcrsa  scat  d~oStr(v. 

XXX 

AN  EMPTY  TOMB 
CALLIMACHUS 

’’flpEAE  p.7]S’  eysvovTO  So  a  t  vse?-  ou  yap  av  vj|A£t? 
xaiSa  Ato/AEtSou  ScoxoTav  suTsvoaEv. 

Nuv  S’  6  (LEV  siv  a  At  7700  (pEpETat  VEXJj;-  aVTl  S’  EX.EIVOU 
oovop.a  xat  xsvsov  o-yu.y.  xapEp^dp.sSa. 

XXXI 

THE  DAYS  OF  THE  HALCYONS 
APOLLONIDES 

Kat  xots  Stv'^Et;  apopo?  xopo?,  sixs,  Salaoda, 
st  jtal  sv  aTauovtov  rptadt  '/Aocuddp/.sSa, 

move  after  the  leader  rams,  rather  than  have  dipped  a  ship’s 
steering-rudders  in  the  bitter  brine  :  so  I  sank  under  the  depths, 
and  the  cast  wind  that  swallowed  me  down  cast  me  up  again  on 
this  shore. 

29 

Keep  eight  cubits  away  from  me,  0  rough  sea,  and  billow  and 
roar  with  all  thy  might ;  but  if  thou  pullest  down  the  grave  of 
Eumares,  thou  wilt  find  nothing  of  value,  but  only  bones  and  dust. 

3° 

Would  that  swift  ships  had  never  been,  for  we  should  not  have 
bewailed  Sopolis  son  of  Diocleides  ;  but  noAV  somewhere  in  the 
sea  he  drifts  dead,  and  instead  of  him  we  pass  by  a  name  on  an 
empty  tomb. 

31 

And  when  shall  thy  swirling  passage  be  free  from  fear,  say,  0 
sea,  if  even  in  the  days  of  the  halcyons  we  must  weep,  of  the 
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’ADcuo'vwv,  cdq  tcovto;  a  si  CTTjp^aTO  /Au.a 
vvjvep,ov,  w;  aplvai  yspGov  aiucTOTspvjv ; 
AD- a  /.a i  7]VD4a  p.aTa  >cal  oorUvEGGiv  a7njpw«)v 
c/jjyzTq,  guv  (popro)  fivaocg  ’AptGTOu.Evyjv. 


XXXII 

A  WINTER  VOYAGE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Kal  as,  K^svjvopiSv],  tco-9-o;  colzas  TraxpiSo?  aivrc 
Sapay^avTa.  No'tou  Xa&aTCt  ^stpLeptvj- 
“Dpyj  yap  os  tcsStjosv  avsyyuo;-  uypa  Si  ttjv  ur^v 
yjjij.v.r’  a/p  Iiaeot^v  sxAuoev  vpax.ajv. 


XXXIII 

THE  DEAD  CHILD 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Outcco  toi  ~Aox.au.ot  T£T[A7][A£vot,  ouSe  GsXava? 

Tol  TplST£l>  (A7]VWV  a.VtO^SUVTO  SpOfAOl, 

KAsuSdcs,  Ntx.ad?  ote  oav  tcsoI  Xapvaxa  v.a-ryo, 
-rXay.ov,  etc’  atax»T(3  tcoaV  epdaos  xa<pp> 

Kal  ysvETa;  nspixAsiTo;-  etc’  ayvcoxw  S’  ’Ayspovrc 
Ty8a<7st;  7]pav,  K^suStx.’,  avocrTOTaxav. 


halcyons  for  whom  Ocean  evermore  stills  his  windless  wave,  that 
one  might  think  dry  land  less  trustworthy  1  but  even  when  thou 
callest  thyself  a  gentle  nurse  and  harmless  to  women  in  labour, 
thou  didst  drown  Aristomenes  with  his  freight. 

32 

Thee  too,  son  of  Cleanor,  desire  after  thy  native  land  destroyed, 
trusting  to  the  wintry  gust  of  the  South ;  for  the  unsecured  season 
entangled  thee,  and  the  wet  waves  washed  away  thy  lovely  youth. 


33 

Not  yet  were  thy  tresses  cut,  nor  had  the  monthly  courses  of 
the  moon  driven  a  three  years’  space,  O  poor  Cleodicus,  when  thy 
mother  Nicasis,  clasping  thy  coffin,  wailed  long  over  thy  lamented 
grave,  and  thy  father  Pericleitus ;  but  on  unknown  Acheron  thou 
shalt  flower  out  the  youth  that  never,  never  returns. 


17 
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XXXIV 

THE  LITTLE  SISTER 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

'  H  7Toi>  oj/st’  aw po;  ev  epSop.to  y'T  sviauTto 
si;  ’Ai'Stjv,  Tpaxbj;  TipoTSpTj, 

AeiXaia  iroSsouca  tov  ei'/.ocap]vov  aSsXcpov 
vTjTuov  acTOpyou  ysucaasvov  -Oavy.TOu. 

AiaT,  Auyoa  TraflouGa  HspiTTSpt,  to;  sv  SToiy.a) 
avOptoTTGi;  SatjAtov  •8-yx.s  Ta  SavoTOCTa. 


XXXV 

persephone’s  plaything 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

’At'§7]  aUtTavsuTS  jtal  axpoTiS,  tlttts  toi  outoi  • 
Ka/Aarnypov  '(toa;  vt'tlov  oop'py.vura; ; 
vEaTai  p.xv  o  ys  ran;  sv  SoojAacn  <f>sp<7S<pov£ioi; 
Tuaiyvtov  a /A’  oi/.oi  luypa  asAoitts  "a Ay 


XXXVI 

CHILDLESS  among  women 

LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

’A  SslX’  ’Avtl/.As'.;,  SsAv)  S’  syto  y  tov  sv  v j3vj; 
az.[Ay  jcal  p.ouvov  iraiSa  7ruptocrai7iv7], 


34 

This  girl  passed  to  Hades  untimely,  in  her  seventh  year,  before 
her  many  playmates,  poor  thing,  pining  for  her  baby  brother,  who 
at  twenty  months  old  tasted  of  loveless  Death.  Alas,  ill-fated 
Peristeris,  how  near  at  hand  God  has  set  the  sorest  griefs  to  men. 

35 

Hades  inexorable  and  inflexible,  why  hast  thou  thus  reft  infant 
Callaeschrus  of  life  1  Surely  the  child  will  be  a  plaything  in  the 
palace  of  Persephone,  but  at  home  he  has  left  bitter  sorrows. 


36 

Ah  wretched  Anticles,  and  wretched  I  who  have  laid  on  the  pyre 
in  the  flower  of  youth  my  only  son,  thee,  child,  who  didst  perish 
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O'/.Tt0X,auW.£T7]?  oq  K7TC0XS0,  TE/CVOV  Eyoi  Ss 

opcpavtov  xXaio)  yyjpai;  o&upop.svY. 

Bxivjv  si$  ’'AiSo?  cxispov  Scp.ov  outs  iaol  ro)q 

'  ^  »/  J  >  \  >  /  >  -.  / 

/]0£l  ,  OUT  aX,Tl?  COXSO?  visAtou" 

’A  SsiV  ’AvxixXsis,  |x£;xopv jp/ivs,  ttevS-eo?  eitj? 
bynjp,  ex.  p.s  5topu<7oa[j’,evos. 


XXXVII 

fate’s  persistency 

PHILIPPUS 

'  H  Tv  up!  toxvx  a  Tsxouca  TuAamov,  vj  (ijacu-EvDyc 
;Tr(T7]p,  7]  t sxvoiv  Tptocov  iSoucra  xa<pov, 

’AXXoxpiat?  coSiaiv  eipcoppuaa’  v-  yap  sioAttsiv 

TvOCVTCOS  17.0 L  (t]<7SIV  TOUTOV  OV  OUX.  ETSXOV, 

'H  S’  EUTOXis  Eetov  u!ov  av^yayov  aAAa  us  Saip.tov 
y’OeAe  [7.7]S’  a/.A'/jc  p.Tjxpos  e/E'.v  yapixx,  ■ 

KA‘/j9s!c  r([7.ETSpoc  yap  a77S<p0iTO‘  vuv  Se  xsxoucais 
TjSv]  xat  XoiTvats  ttevDo?  syco  ysyova. 

XXXVIII 
ANTE  DIEM 
BIANOR 

Ilavxa  Xapcov  a-xAvyxs,  xi  xov  vsov  '/jpxaoas  auxtos 
“Axxakov ;  ou  ooc  etjv,  xav  9a vs  y/jpalso? ; 

at  eighteen  years ;  and  I  weep,  bewailing  an  orphaned  old  age : 
fain  would  I  go  to  the  shadowy  house  of  Hades ;  neither  is  morn 
sweet  to  me,  nor  the  beam  of  the  swift  sun.  Ah  wretched  Anticles, 
struck  down  by  fate,  be  thou  healer  of  my  sorrow,  taking  me  with 
thee  out  of  life. 

37 

I  Philaenion  who  gave  birth  but  for  the  pyre,  I  the  woeful 
mother,  I  who  had  seen  the  threefold  grave  of  my  children, 
anchored  my  trust  on  another’s  pangs ;  for  I  surely  hoped  that 
he  at  least  would  live,  whom  I  had  not  borne.  So  I,  who  once 
had  fair  children,  brought  up  an  adopted  son  ;  but  God  would  not 
let  me  have  even  a  second  mother’s  grace  ;  for  being  called  ours 
he  perished,  and  now  I  am  become  a  woe  to  the  rest  of  mothers  too. 

38 

Ever  insatiate  Charon,  why  hast  thou  wantonly  taken  young 
Attalus  1  was  he  not  thine,  even  if  he  had  died  old  ? 
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XXXIX 

UNFORGOTTEN 

SIMONIDES 

(J)yj  770TE  HpWTOU.OCyOC,  TOXTpO?  ~£0L  y£ipX$  SyOVTO^, 
TJVIX.’  a©’  tU.£pT7]V  E7CVESV  7)Xl/U7]V 
Ti  TipjvopiSv],  7caiSo?  <ptXou  ouWre  Xtjct-/) 

OUT  ap£T7jV  tcoOscov  OUTS  <ja09p0<7UV7]V. 


XL 

THE  BRIDECHAMBER 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

vH£>7]  u.ev  xpoxosis  IIiTavaTim  tutvocto  v'vj.ox 
KXstvapsTpc  ypuascov  toxgtos  sgco  ffaXapiov 

KaiWovs?  S’  rpvTOVTO  ckcoTiviov  ©Xdya  Trsu/.a; 
aisr;  ap.(pOT£poa?  dvcyop.svoi  TOxXaptai; 

Avjfxw  /.a I  NLatt-o;-  a<pap7uai;affa  Se  vouco? 

-Taoffsvix.av,  AaOac  ayayev  s;  TsAayo;' 

’AXyeivod  S’  ER.au.0VT0  cuvaX'./.E"  ovyl  ffupSTpoiv 
aXXa  tov  ’Al'Sso)  GTSpvoTUTr/j  to. Tayov. 

XLI 

BRIDEGROOM  DEATH 
MELEAGER 

Ou  yau.ov  a/A’  ’Ai'Sav  £77ivu[A<piSiov  KXsapiGTa 
Sspa.TO  xapOEvia;  ay.u.aTa  Xuouiva' 

39 

Protomachus  said,  as  his  father  held  him  in  his  hands  when  he 
was  breathing  away  his  lovely  youth,  ‘  0  son  of  Timenor,  thou 
wilt  never  forget  thy  dear  son,  nor  cease  to  long  for  his  valour  and 
his  wisdom.’ 

40 

Already  the  saffron -strewn  bride-bed  was  spread  within  the 
golden  wedding-chamber  for  the  bride  of  Pitane,  Cleinareta,  and 
her  guardians  Demo  and  Nicippus  hoped  to  light  the  torch-flame 
held  at  stretch  of  arm  and  lifted  in  both  hands,  when  sickness 
snatched  her  away  yet  a  maiden,  and  drew  her  to  the  sea  of  Lethe ; 
and  her  sorrowing  companions  knocked  not  on  the  bridal  doors, 
but  on  their  own  smitten  breasts  in  the  clamour  of  death. 

41 

Not  marriage  but  Death  for  bridegroom  did  Clearista  receive 
when  she  loosed  the  knot  of  her  maidenhood  :  for  but  now  at  even 
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"Apri  yap  £GX£pioi  vup.cpa?  £xi  Six./ugiv  aysuv 
AtoTOt,  jtal  SaXap.tov  ex'XaTayetivTO  flupai’ 
’Hc3ot  S’  oXoluyp.ov  avsxpayov,  ex.  S’  'Tpivato? 

fftya&st?  yosoov  <p  Siyp.a  p.eOapp.oGaTQ, 

Ai  S’  auTal  seal  tpsyyo?  dSaScuyouv  xapa  xocgtg) 
xsuxai  xal  (plhp.eva  vspfl-sv  syatvov  oSdv. 


XLII 

THE  YOUNG  WIFE 
JULIAN  US  AEGYPTIUS 

"Dpio?  stye  gs  xocgtoc?,  acopto?  etXs  gs  Tup„po? 

£u8ald(.ov  XapiTcov  avflo?,  ’AvaGTaGry 
2ol  ySVSTTi?,  GOl  XIXpa  XOGt?  XaT(X  Sa.XOUa  Aclpot., 
goI  Taya  xal  xopSp.su?  daxpuyssi  vexucov 
Ou  yap  oXov  AuxapavTa  S’.yvuGa?  ayyi  guvsuvou, 
aAV  saxaiSsasriv,  <psu,  aardyst.  ge  Ta<po?. 


XLIII 

SANC  TISSIMA  CONIUNX 
CRINAGORAS 

AsiXafoj,  ti  ge  xpeorov  sxo?  Tt  Sd  SsuTaxov  SIX  to ; 

SsiAaLvy  tout’  dv  xavTi  xaxG  STup.ov 
Oi^sat,  to  yap'.SGGa  yuvat,  xal  e?  siSso?  topvjv 
Taxpa  xal  si?  '|uyy?  r^lo?  eveyxapivy 

the  flutes  sounded  at  the  bride’s  portal,  and  the  doors  of  the 
wedding-chamber  were  clashed;  and  at  morn  they  cried  the  wail, 
and  Hymenaeus  put  to  silence  changed  into  a  voice  of  lamentation  ; 
and  the  same  pine-brands  flashed  their  torchlight  before  the  bride- 
bed,  and  lit  the  dead  on  her  downward  way. 


42 

In  season  the  bride-chamber  held  thee,  out  of  season  the  grave 
took  thee,  0  Anastasia,  flower  of  the  blithe  Graces ;  for  thee  a 
father,  for  thee  a  husband  pours  bitter  tears ;  for  thee  haply  even 
the  ferryman  of  the  dead  weeps  ;  for  not  a  whole  year  didst  thou 
accomplish  beside  thine  husband,  but  at  sixteen  years  old,  alas  ! 
the  tomb  holds  thee. 


43 

Unhappy,  by  what  first  word,  by  what  second  shall  I  name 
thee  1  unhappy  !  this  word  is  true  in  every  ill.  Thou  art  gone, 
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npok/)  ao\  ovo[E  icy.zv  ETTjTup.ov  r(v  yap  awavr a 

SsUTEp’  ap/.lJ/.7^TtOV  TCOV  S”l  CTOl  yapixcov. 


XLIV 

SUNDERED  HANDS 
DAMAGETUS 

'Taraxtov,  <J>co/tata  xAutv]  woTt,  touto  ©exvw 
siwsv  s?  axpuys-rov  vux»xa  xxTEpyop.Evy 

Oluoi  eyed  S>JGT7]V0;,  ’A~EA7.iyE,  ttoiov,  opesuve, 
ttoTov  i~’  oix-siv)  V7]t  wspa?  TTEXayo?’ 

AuTap  sp.su  cr^sSoffEv  p.opo?  wjTocTai"  co?  ocpsTov  ye 
ysr.pl  oD.-y;  ttjv  <r/]v  ysipa  A.aBo'jGa  ffavetv. 


XLV 

UNDIVIDED 

APOLLONIDES 

’'Ecp8-avsv  'HX’.dScopo?,  ErpscwsTO  S’  ouS’  6'gov  cootj 
uGTspov  avSpl  tpAco  Acoysveia  Saaap' 
wAp.<pco  S’  co?  cruvsvaiov  u~o  tt/.xx.I  vop.!3suovTac 
i;uvov  ayaXXop.svoi  /tod  xatpov  co?  ffxXocu.ov. 


O  gracious  wife,  who  didst  carry  off  the  palm  in  bloom  of  beauty 
and  in  bearing  of  soul ;  Prote  wert  thou  truly  called,  for  all  else 
came  second  to  those  inimitable  graces  of  thine. 


44 

This  last  word,  0  famous  city  of  Phocaea,  Theano  spoke  as  she 
went  down  into  the  unharvested  night:  ‘Woe’s  me  unhappy? 
Apellichus,  husband,  what  length,  what  length  of  sea  dost  thou 
cross  on  thine  own  ship  !  but  nigh  me  stands  my  doom ;  would 
God  I  had  but  died  with  my  hand  clasped  in  thy  dear  hand.’ 


45 

Heliodorus  went  first,  and  Diogeneia  the  wife,  not  an  hour’s 
space  after,  followed  her  dear  husband ;  and  both,  even  as  they 
dwelt  together,  are  buried  under  this  slab,  rejoicing  in  their 
common  tomb  even  as  in  a  bride-chamber. 


44-48] 
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XLVI 

FIRST  LOVE 
MELEAGER 

Aaxpua  go!  y.a!  vspffs  Sia  yhovo q,  'HTaoStopa, 
ckopoup.at,  GTOpyac  let^avov  el;  ’AilSav, 

Aa/.pua  duG§ax.puxa'  ■xo'XuyAauTip  S’  dm 

gtovSco  vap.a  ttoDcov,  p.vap.a  cpAccppoGuvax 

Obcxpy  yap  oix.xpa  <pfXav  gs  vsA  dv  cpfhpivoi?  McTiaypo; 
aioc^to,  xsveav  ei?  'Ayspovxa  yapiv 

Alai,  mm  to  ttoOeivov  dp.ol  -OaAo; ;  apmxGsv  “AtSa?, 
apmxGev,  y.*p.cdov  S’  av-9-o?  s<pups  y.ovi?. 

’ATAa  ge  youvoup.ai,  ya  mxvxpbtps,  xav  TcavoSupxov 
Tjpsp.a  goT?  x.dXxoic,  p.axsp,  dvayy.aAiGai. 

XLVII 

FIRST  FRIENDSHIP 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

'A  p.a>cap  ap.SpOGU/jG!.  guvsgtie  cpiAxaxs  Moo  Gat; 
yaipe  xa!  siv  ’Ai’Seco  Sojp.aG!.  KaX)ip.ays. 

XLVIII 

STR EWINGS  FOR  GRAVES 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

vAv&sa  xo/Aa  ysvoixo  vEoSp.r’xop  dm  xu p.(3co, 
p.7]  [iaxo;  a’jyp.’/jpy,  p//j  x.ax.ov  aiyixupov, 

46 

Tears  I  give  to  thee  even  below  with  earth  between  us, 
Heliodora,  such  relic  of  love  as  may  pass  to  Hades,  tears  sorely 
wept ;  and  on  thy  much-wailed  tomb  I  pour  the  libation  of  my 
longing,  the  memorial  of  my  affection.  Piteously,  piteously,  I 
Meleager  make  lamentation  for  thee,  my  dear,  even  among  the 
dead,  an  idle  gift  to  Acheron.  Woe’s  me,  where  is  my  cherished 
flower  ?  Hades  plucked  her,  plucked  her  and  marred  the  freshly- 
blown  blossom  with  his  dust.  But  I  beseech  thee,  Earth  that 
nurturest  all,  gently  to  clasp  her,  the  all-lamented,  0  mother,  to 
thy  breast. 

47 

Ah  blessed  one,  dearest  companion  of  the  immortal  Muses,  fare 
thou  well  even  in  the  house  of  Hades,  Callimachus. 

48 

May  flowers  grow  thick  on  thy  newly-built  tomb,  not  the  dry 
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’All 


icc  /.a!  Ga.p.'j/uya.  x.al  uSoctIvtj  vap/uerao?, 
Oui(8le,  seal  7T£pl  aou  Travra  ysvovro  pdSa. 


XLIX 

DIMITTE  MORTUOS 
PAUI.US  SILENTIARIUS 

Ouvop.a.  p.ot — ti  Ss  touto  ;  Trarpl;  Ss  p.oi — s?  ti  Ss  touto  ; 

rXeivou  S’  Etp.i  ysvou? — si  yap  acpaupoTaTOu ; 

Z'/Wa?  evSo^m?  eTitcov  ptov — eL  yap  aSo^co?; 

■/.siy.c/.i  S’  sv9a.Ss  vuv — ti?  tivi  tixotx.  Tsysi?; 


L 


MORS  IMMORTALIS 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 


T£  x.ai  gu  TIV 


Ka.T-9a.vov,  a  A  Ax  pivto  gs-  p.svs?;  Ss 

7uavTa?  6p.cS?  9v7)tou?  £t?  ’AiStk  SsysTai. 


aTTov 


LI 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  DEAD 
PLATO 

’Agtt]P  Trplv  p.sv  sTap.Trs?  svl  (cooigiv  '  EtSoc, 

vuv  Ss  9-avcov  Tap.~£i?  "Egteog?  ev  <p-9rp.svoi?. 


bramble,  not  the  evil  weed,  but  violets  and  margerain  and  wet 
narcissus,  Vibius,  and  around  thee  may  all  be  roses. 


49 

My  name — Why  this  ? —  and  my  country — And  to  what  end 
this1? — and  I  am  of  illustrious  race — Yea,  if  thou  hadst  been  of  the 
obscurest  ? — Having  lived  nobly  I  left  life — If  ignobly  1 — and  I  lie 
here  now — Who  art  thou  that  sayest  this,  and  to  wrhom  1 

50 

I  died,  but  I  await  thee  ;  and  thou  too  shalt  await  some  one 
else :  one  Death  receives  all  mortals  alike. 

51 

Morning  Star  that  once  didst  shine  among  the  living,  now 
deceased  thou  shinest  the  Evening  Star  among  the  dead. 


XII 


LIFE 

i 

THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH 
RUFINUS 

Aoucrap.svot,  IlpoSba],  7Tjy.a<7oip.s9a  x.al  tov  axpaTov 
sXx.cop.sv  y. uXtxa?  p.si£ova?  aipop.svoi' 

Barn?  6  ^atpovTcov  sgtiv  J3io?'  siTa  xa  Xotrca 
yvjpa?  x.coXuos'.,  xal  to  tsXo?  -Oava.TO?. 


II 

THE  USE  OF  LIFE 
NICARCHUS 

Oux  a7ro9vrjox.£tv  Set  p.s ;  ti  p.01  p.sXsi  vjv  ts  7uoSaypo'?, 
yjv  ts  Spop.su?  ysyovco?  si?  ’AiS'/jv  uxayto ; 

II0XX0I  yao  p.’  apouoriv  sa  ycoXdv  p.s  ysvso-9-oci, 
twvS’  svs/.sv  yap  ioco?  outtot’  sco  fhacrou?. 


x 

Let  us  bathe,  Prorlice,  and  garland  ourselves,  and  drain  un- 
mixed  wine,  lifting  larger  cups ;  little  is  our  life  of  gladness,  then 
old  age  will  stop  the  rest,  and  death  is  the  end. 


2 

Must  I  not  die  1  what  matters  it  to  me  whether  I  depart  to 
Hades  gouty  or  fleet  of  foot  1  for  many  will  carry  me ;  let  me 
become  lame,  for  hardly  on  their  account  need  I  ever  cease  from 
revelling. 
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hi 

VAIN  RICHES 
ANTIPHANES 

x.a/c6(Wp.ov,  6  Se  ypovo?  w?  xox.ov  outw 
xal  itoTaov  TIX.TSI  yvjpa?  sxspyppisvos, 

Kouxs  7ucov  out’  avAo?  exl  jcpoxatpoi;  ava^ua?, 
ou  p.upov,  ou  yXa<pupov  yvou?  t:ot’  epwpiviov 
TsOv/jE'/j,  ■jtXouxouffav  aipel?  [/.syakvjv  SwcfbjxTjv, 
ex.  toaXwv  ofioXov  p.ouvov  eveyxajxevo;. 

IV 

MINIMUM  CREDULA  POSTERO 
PALLADAS 

na<n  AaveTv  p.epoTCGCRV  6<ps&exat,  ouSe  tic,  eoxlv 
ocupiov  ei  Avtjto?  £7ttuxay.evo<;- 

Touxo  ua<pw?,  avApwirs,  p.aAwv  su<ppaivs  usauxov, 

A’/]i3'/jv  too  Aavaxou  xov  Bpopxov  x.axsywv, 

Tspxso  x.ai  naipiv],  xov  s^Tjptipiov  piov  sXx.wv, 

xaXXa  Ss  ~avxa  Tuy/]  xpayo.axa  ^6?  Sisttsiv. 

V 

DONEC  HODIE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

ITtve  x.al  euopatvou,  xi  yap  aupiov  7]  xi  xo  pi£XXov ; 
ouSsl?  yi.yvwux.ec  tcy  xpsys,  p.vj  x.otlx' 

3 

Thou  reckonest,  poor  wretch ;  but  advancing  time  breeds  white 
old  age  even  as  it  does  interest ;  and  neither  having  drunk,  nor 
bound  a  flower  on  thy  brows,  nor  ever  known  myrrh  nor  a  delicate 
darling,  thou  shalt  be  dead,  leaving  thy  great  treasury  in  its 
wealth,  out  of  those  many  coins  carrying  with  thee  but  the  one. 

4 

All  human  must  pay  the  debt  of  death,  nor  is  there  any  mortal 
who  knows  whether  he  shall  be  alive  to-morrow ;  learning  this 
clearly,  0  man,  make  thee  merry,  keeping  the  wine-god  close  by 
thee  for  oblivion  of  death,  and  take  thy  pleasure  with  the  Paphian 
while  thou  drawest  thy  ephemeral  life ;  but  all  else  give  to 
Fortune’s  control. 

5 

Drink  and  be  merry  ;  for  what  is  to-morrow  or  what  the  future  1 
no  man  knows.  Run  not,  labour  not ;  as  thou  canst,  give,  share, 
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II?  Suvacrai  yapmai,  p.e tocXo?,  (pays,  fl-vvjTa  7.oyl'Cou' 
to  'Cyv  too  p.v)  £yjv  ouSsv  o^co;  axsysi, 

ITa;  6  (Bios  toiogSs,  poTT)  jjlovov"  av  TCpo'XaPv]?,  gou, 
av  Ss  frocvrjs,  e-Tspou  ~avxa,  <yu  X’  ouSsv  eyei;. 

VI 

RF.QUIESCE  ANIMA 
MIMNERMUS 

'H(3a  p.oi,  (pile  Dupi*  xay  av  tivs?  a/J.ot.  sgovtxi 
avSps;,  eyco  Si  -9-avtov  yaia  piXaiv’  EGop.au 

VII 

ONE  EVENT 

MARCUS  ARGENTARIUS  * 

IIsvte  ■9-avwv  X.EIG7]  /.a.TEywv  xoSag,  ouSi  xa  TspTcva 
CtOTji;  ouS’  auya;  etysai  •yjeXiou" 

"XI gte  Xa(3wv  Bax.you  *(a)pov  Sixa?  sXjcs  ysyvjO-oo?, 

Kiy/.LE,  x.a.A7iGTT]v  ayaa?  sycov  akoyov' 

Ei  Si  Got.  a&avaTO?  GopiT]?  voo?,  ig-9-i  KksavhT]? 
x.ai  Zvjvcov  ’AiStjv  tov  pahuv  <•>'  sp.oAov. 

VIII 

THE  PASSING  OF  YOUTH 
APOLLONIDES 

'Ttcvcoeu;,  (6  ’Taios-  to  Si  Gx.ucpo;  auxo  (3oa  gs' 

EypEO,  p.7]  TSQTTOl)  p.OipiSlTJ  p.SASTT]- 

consume,  be  mortal-minded ;  to  be  alive  and  not  to  be  alive  are 
no  way  at  all  apart.  All  life  is  such,  only  the  turn  of  the  scale ; 
if  thou  art  beforehand,  it  is  thine;  and  if  thou  diest,  all  is 
another’s,  and  thou  hast  nothing. 

6 

Be  young,  dear  my  soul  :  soon  will  others  be  men,  and  I  being 
dead  shall  be  dark  earth. 

7 

Five  feet  shalt  thou  possess  as  thou  liest  dead,  nor  shalt  see  the 
pleasant  things  of  life  nor  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  then  joyfully  lift 
and  drain  the  unmixed  cup  of  wine,  0  Cincius,  holding  a  lovely 
wife  in  thine  arm ;  and  if  philosophy  say  that  thy  mind  is  immortal, 
know  that  Cleanthes  and  Zeno  went  down  to  deep  Hades. 

8 

Thou  slumberest,  0  comrade ;  but  the  cup  itself  cries  to  thee, 
‘Awake;  do  not  make  thy  pleasure  in  the  rehearsal  of  death.’ 
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Mt)  <pei<J7),  AtoSwps,  7,a8po;  S’  el ;  Bax/uv  oXwffcov 
a/p!,;  Itu  <j<pa>.spou  ^copo-roTEt  yovavo;- 
’'Ecirsff’  6V  ou  TT'.op.S'jffa  7toToj;  t:o7,u;'  a7.7.  ay  STEiyou* 

V]  (JUVETTj  XpOTOCCpCOV  aXTETai  Tjp.ETEptOV. 


IX 

THE  HIGHWAY  TO  DEATH 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON 

’fbcup-opov  p.s  >iyou(j(.  &a7jp.ove;  avsos;  acrpoiV 
slp.1  piv,  aTA’  ou  p.oi  touto,  Seaeuv.e,  p.s7,£f 
El;  ’At'Svjv  pda  Traci  xaTaiPaai;'  eL  Se  Tayiov 
7)[/.ETspy],  Mlvco  ffaocrov  ETTO^op.Effa' 
IKvokaev  xal  Sy  yap  £T7)Tup.ov  si;  oSov  itttto; 
oivo;,  £7rsl  tte'Col;  a.TpCTo;  si;  ’AuLjv. 


X 

BEFORE  THE  DELUGE 
STRATO 

Kai  Vs  vuv  aal  Spa,  Aap.6x.paTE;,  ou  yap  e;  alsl 
Tuop.Eff’  ouS’  ael  Tspij/to;  ECop.sffa- 

Kai  CTE^avoi;  '/.eya'Aa;  TTUx.a'jolp.sffa  seal  p.uplccop.Ev 
auTOu;,  xplv  Tup.poi;  Taura  cpspeiv  ETSpou;. 

Nuv  ev  sp.ol  msTW  piffu  to  xlsov  OGTEa  Tap.a, 
vex.  oa  Se  AEuv.a7.uov  auTa  v. a t a v. A u o a t 0 j . 

Spare  not,  Diodorus,  slipping  greedily  into  wine,  drink  deep,  even 
to  the  tottering  of  the  knee.  Time  shall  be  when  we  shall  not 
drink,  long  and  long ;  nay  come,  make  haste  ;  prudence  already 
lays  her  hand  on  our  temples. 

9 

Men  skilled  in  the  stars  call  me  brief-fated  ;  I  am,  but  1  care 
not,  O  Seleucus.  There  is  one  descent  for  all  to  Hades ;  and  if 
ours  comes  quicker,  the  sooner  shall  we  look  on  Minos.  Let  us 
drink  ;  for  surely  wine  is  a  horse  for  the  high-road,  when  foot- 
passengers  take  a  by-path  to  Death. 

10 

Drink  now  and  love,  Damocrates,  since  not  for  ever  shall  we 
drink  nor  for  ever  hold  fast  our  delight ;  let  us  crown  our  heads 
with  garlands  and  perfume  ourselves,  before  others  bring  these  offer¬ 
ings  to  our  graves.  Now  rather  let  my  bones  drink  wine  inside 
me ;  when  they  are  dead,  let  Deucalion’s  deluge  sweep  them  away. 
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XI 

FLEETING  DAWN 
ASCLEPIADES 

!TtvMfj.sv  Ba/you  "(copov  Trop.a-  Socx.tu).o;  dcco<;‘ 

7]  7ca>.i  jcoipuffTav  7,uyvov  iSsiv  pivop.sv ; 

IKvcop.ev  ya^epw;’  p.sxy.  toi  ypovov  oujcsti  tcouT^uv, 
uyETAis,  TTjv  p.axpav  vux.t’  ava7iauTop.sba. 

XII 

OUTRE-TOMBE 
JULIANUS  AEGYPTIUS 

J  loTAaxa  piv  to  S’  aeica,  x.xl  ex.  Tuppou  Ss  [icy  to)* 
tuvsts,  rplv  xauT7]v  apcpipaATjube  XOVIV. 

XIII 

EARTH  TO  EARTH 
ZONAS 

Ao?  [v.oi  toux.  ycd.Tjc  7i£7;ov/]psvov  aSu  x.ute'X’Xov, 
a?  yevop.vjv,  jtai  u<p’  a  x.£iTop’  aTOxptKpsvo;. 

XIV 

THE  COFFIN-MAKER 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

"  IT f>e7;0v  av  ttXouteTv  ox  tcAoutio;  yv  7tot£  KpoiTo; 
x.al  paT'.Aeu;  eivai  rx  psyaV/jc  ’Acre/];, 

1 1 

Let  us  drink  an  unmixed  draught  of  wine ;  dawn  is  an  hand- 
breadth  ;  are  we  waiting  to  see  the  bed-time  lamp  once  again  1 
Let  us  drink  merrily ;  after  no  long  time  yet,  0  luckless  one,  we 
shall  sleep  through  the  long  night. 

12 

Often  I  sang  this,  and  even  out  of  the  grave  will  I  cry  it :  ‘  Drink, 
before  you  put  on  this  raiment  of  dust.’ 

*3 

Give  me  the  sweet  cup  wrought  of  the  earth  from  which  I  was 
born,  and  under  which  I  shall  lie  dead. 

i4 

I  would  have  liked  to  be  rich  as  Croesus  of  old  was  rich,  and  to 
be  king  of  great  Asia ;  but  when  I  look  on  Nicanor  the  coftin- 
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’ATX’  6 tkv  ep.pTi^w  Nutavopa  tov  <7opo7T7)yov, 

seal  yvco  ~po?  t£  Trotei  TauTa  to.  yXto<7ffdjtop.a, 
’Axt-/]v  7TOU  %d.aaa.c,  x.al  TtxXq  xoTuXa.1?  uTroPpsca; 
TTjv  ’Agojv  tcco'Xw  7rpo<;  p.upa  x.al  aTSipavou?. 


XV 

RETURNING  SPRING 
PHILODEMUS 

”  HStj  jcal  poSov  scjti,  x.a.1  astp-a^wv  spspiv9-oc, 

y.al  x.auXol  x.pap.p7]C,  SwcruXs,  xpwTOTOfXOU, 

Kal  p.alvy)  ^ayXaysuffa  x.al  apTi7rayvj?  a.XtTupo; 
jcal  9puWaov  ouAwv  a.Ppo<puvj  TTSTala. 

’  Hp.ei?  S’  out’  ajcrijs  s7r1pa.1vop.ev  out’  sv  aTro'isi 
yt.yvop.8-9'’  00;  alei,  EmctuXs,  to  7rpOTSpov ; 

Kal  p.vjv  ’AvTiyevv);  x.al  Bax./po;  ey9i;  STrat^ov, 
vuv  S’  auTOu;  OaAat.  cyp.epov  sx.9sp0p.ev. 


XVI 

a  life’s  wandering 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Ka7T7ra.Sox.Mv  e9vou;  7ToXuav9sac;  olSa.T’  apoupa; ; 

y.sibsv  syco  yudp.yp;  sx.  Toxicov  aya&cov 
’E^ots  to'A  XiTTop.Tjv,  Sue  tv  rjXu  Dov  ySs  seal-  tjco- 
ouvop.d  p.ot  TXa^upo?  x.al  9pevoi;  stxsXov  ^v 
*  Ect]x.0!jt6v  eTO?  7TavsXeu9spov  sisptwoa' 

x.a.1  x.a'Xov  to  Tuyvjc  x.al  TTix.pdv  oiSa  ptou. 

maker,  and  know  for  what  he  is  making  these  flute-cases  of  his, 
sprinkling  my  flour  and  wetting  it  with  my  jug  of  wine,  I  sell  all 
Asia  for  ointments  and  garlands. 

*5 

Now  is  rose-time  and  peas  are  in  season,  and  the  heads  of  early 
cabbage,  0  Sosylus,  and  the  milky  maena,  and  fresh-curdled  cheese, 
and  the  soft-springing  leaves  of  curled  lettuces ;  and  do  we  neither 
pace  the  foreland  nor  climb  to  the  outlook,  as  always,  O  Sosylus, 
we  did  before  ?  for  Antagoras  and  Bacchius  too  frolicked  yesterday, 
and  now  to-day  we  bear  them  forth  for  burial. 

16 

Know  ye  the  flowery  fields  of  the  Cappadocian  nation  1  thence 
I  was  born  of  good  parents  :  since  I  left  them  I  have  wandered 
to  the  sunset  and  the  dawn ;  my  name  was  Glaphyrus,  and  like 
my  mind.  I  lived  out  my  sixtieth  year  in  perfect  freedom ;  I 
know  both  the  favour  of  Fortune  and  the  bitterness  of  life. 
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XVII 

ECCE  MYSTERIUM 
BIANOR 

O'jto;  6  p.yjdsv,  6  Alto;,  6  x.aX  Xdxpi;,  goto;  IooLtxi 
y-acTi  tlvo;  scupio;  a'AAoTpi^c. 

XVIII 

THE  SHADOW  OF  LIFE 
THEOGNIS 

’’’Afppove;  avFpcoTroL  jtal  VTimoi  oits  Favovxac 
dXaioiK)’,  oud’  av-9-o;  aTro'Xkup.svQv. 


XIX 

THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 


Tou;  xaTaXetyavTa;  yXintspov  cpao;  oux.Iti  SpTjvco, 
S’  im  xpoaSoicfo)  C«vxa;  ad  Favarou. 


tou; 


XX 

PARTA  QUIES 
PALLADAS 

npOG^ORLT]  •9-aVOCTOU  TUGA'JCod'JVOC  EGTLV  aVLT], 
touto  Se  x.£pfIaiv£L  {Ivtjto;  aTuo/Luu.Evo;’ 
Mt]  TOLVUV  /AaUCTjC  TOV  d7t£pyO[A£VOV  (dOTOLO, 
o’jSev  yap  FavaTOu  Seuteogv  e<m  Tal)o;. 


17 

This  man,  inconsiderable,  mean,  yes,  a  slave,  this  man  is  loved, 
and  is  lord  of  another’s  soul. 

18 

Fools  and  children  are  mankind  to  weep  the  dead,  and  not  the 
flower  of  youth  perishing. 

19 

Those  who  have  left  the  sweet  light  I  bewail  no  longer,  hut 
those  who  live  ever  in  expectation  of  death. 


20 

Expectation  of  death  is  woful  grief,  and  this  is  the  gain  of  a 
mortal  when  he  perishes ;  weep  not  then  for  him  who  departs  from 
life,  for  after  death  there  is  no  other  accident. 
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XXI 

the  closed  account 

PHILETAS 

Ou  xAa.ho  £e£v cov  ere  <pi7ociTaT£-  7co77a  yap  syvco; 
x.a7a.-  >caxtov  S’  au  col  p.otpa.v  svsip.s  Dsog. 


XXII 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE 
PALLADAS 

moO?  o<pa7spo?  to  £?jv  ysip.a^op.svo!.  yap  ev  auT<3 
TioAAa.x.1  vauryfwv  7iTa.10p.ev  obcTpoTSpa1 
Tyjv  Se  Tuy/jv  p  to  to  10  x.upsovyTStpav  eyovTec 
to?  stci  tou  Tielayou?  ap.<pi(3o7ot  7vXsoyxv, 

Ol  piv  67i’  eu7i7.oi'/jv,  ol  S  ep.7iotT.iv'  a.7.7.  ap.ot  7ta.vTS? 
el?  eva  tov  x.a.Ta.  yvj?  opp.ov  a-spyopella. 

XXIII 

DAILY  BIRTH 
PALLADAS 

Nu/.tq?  a.Tiepyop.evy?  ysvvtop.e^a  vjp.a.p  stt’  r^p-ap 
TOU  TipOTSpOU  plOTOU  p.7]SsV  S^OVTSC  STt, 

’A77oTpico3svTS?  T7j?  syjlectv^?  Staytoyaj? 

too  7otTiou  Se  piou  cyp.spov  apyop-evov 
Mt]  toivuv  7eye  crauTOV  stmv,  7ipsc,8uTa.,  7iSpiccrtov, 

Ttov  yap  a.7is79-ovTtov  cyp.epov  ou  p.£Tsysi?. 

21 

I  weep  not  for  thee,  O  dearest  of  friends;  for  thou  knewest 
many  fair  things ;  and  again  God  dealt  thee  thy  lot  of  ill. 

22 

Life  is  a  dangerous  voyage  ;  for  tempest-tossed  in  it  we  often 
strike  rocks  more  pitiably  than  shipwrecked  men ;  and  having 
Chance  as  pilot  of  life,  we  sail  doubtfully  as  on  the  sea,  some  on  a 
fair  voyage,  and  others  contrariwise ;  yet  all  alike  we  put  into  the 
one  anchorage  under  earth. 

23 

Day  by  day  we  are  born  as  night  retires,  no  more  possessing 
aught  of  our  former  life,  estranged  from  our  course  of  yesterday, 
and  beginning  to-day  the  life  that  remains.  Do  not  then  call 
thyself,  old  man,  abundant  in  years  ;  for  to-day  thou  hast  no  share 
in  what  is  gone. 
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XXIV 

THE  LIMIT  OF  VISION 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Nuv  xujj.zc^  'TTpocQ'’  aA’Aoi  eHocTAsov,  aim /.a  S’  aAAoi 
tov  xy.yzg  yevsav  ouxst’  £7ro^o[AE-9-a. 

XXV 

THE  BREATH  OF  LIFE 
PALLADAS 

’Hspa  ^£7rra^£0V  pjX.T7]pd-9'£V  OCULTCVEIOVTS? 

^COOfAEV  TjSllOl)  hxy.TTOcSx  Ssp XQfXZVOl 

IIavT£?  ocjot  (w[aev  Kara  tov  piov,  opyava  S’  eauiv 

w  Y  '  '  ^  ‘ 

aupat;  C,tooyovoi;  TivEuu.aTa  osyvuuEvoi. 

Ei  os  ti?  ouv  cddy/jv  wakap/.v)  <7<piy<;stEv  auT[A.ijv, 

ijmy/jv  aukr^xq  zlq  ’AuLjv  xaTaysi- 

OuTCi;  O'jSeV  SOVTE?,  ayTjVOplT]  TpE<pdp.S<jQa 

7rvov/j;  z%  oki yvj;  r^spa  Po(JXGp.svoi. 

XXVI 

TWO  ETERNITIES 
LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM 

MllptO?  TjV,  OJvFpOITrS,  Xpovo;  TipOTOU,  aypi  xpo?  *^(5 

TjXDe;,  yy.j  Am-dc  p.upto;  ei?  ’Ai'Svjv* 


24 

Now  we  flourish  as  before  others  did,  and  soon  others  will, 
whose  children  we  shall  never  see. 

25 

Breathing  thin  air  in  our  nostrils  we  live  and  look  on  the  torch 
of  the  sun,  all  we  who  live  what  is  called  life  ;  and  are  as  organs, 
receiving  our  spirits  from  quickening  airs.  If  one  then  chokes 
that  little  breath  with  his  hand,  he  robs  us  of  life,  and  brings  us 
down  to  Hades.  Thus  being  nothing  we  wax  high  in  hardihood, 
feeding  on  air  from  a  little  breath. 

26 

Infinite,  0  man,  was  the  foretime  until  thou  earnest  to  thy 
dawn,  and  what  remains  is  infinite  on  through  Hades  :  what  share 
is  left  for  life  but  the  bigness  of  a  pinprick,  and  tinier  than  a  pin- 

18 
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Tk  p.otpa  'Cortfi  uxoksix£T ca  ^  ogov  oggov 

GTiypj,  xal  CTty^Tj?  ei  n  yaj/.vj'XoTSpov ; 
Mixp^  geu  '(tovj  t&90u[A(xsvv)'  ouSs  yap  aoanq 
4Ssi’,  aXX’  sybpou  GTuyvoTspvj  bavaTOu. 


XXVII  . 

THE  LORD  OF  LANDS 
AMMIANUS 

Kav  [J-t/OL'  ’  HpaxTiou?  GTTjltov  2X9y);  xapopi^cov 
y/j5  p.spo?  av-9-pwxot?  Tiactv  ’Gov  as  ptsvsi, 
KeGv)  S’  "Iptp  6(aoio?,  £ywv  6(3okou  xlsov  ouSsv, 
zk  -r/jv  ou3CSTi  oyjv  yjjv  avaXuop,svo<;. 


XXVIII 

THE  PRICE  OF  RICHES 
PALLADAS 

nXouTeG,  xal  ti  TO  Toixov ;  axspyo(J.svo<;  p.STa  cauTOU 
tov  xXoutov  Gupei?  si;  Gopov  sXxo'p.svo; ; 

Tov  xToutov  guv  ay  si?  Saxavcov  ypovoV  ou  Suvacat  Si 
'CoJTT  GO)p£UGai  [LSTpa  XSplGGOTSpa. 


prick  if  such  there  be  ]  Little  is  thy  life  and  afflicted ;  for  not 
even  so  it  is  sweet,  but  more  loathed  than  hateful  death. 


27 

Though  thou  pass  beyond  thy  landmarks  even  to  the  pillars  of 
Heracles,  the  share  of  earth  that  is  equal  to  all  men  awaits  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  lie  even  as  Irus,  having  nothing  more  than  thine 
obolus,  mouldering  into  a  land  that  at  last  is  not  thine. 


28 

Thou  art  rich,  and  what  of  it  in  the  end  1  as  thou  departest, 
dost  thou  drag  thy  riches  with  thee,  pulling  them  into  the  coffin  1 
Thou  gatherest  riches  at  expense  of  time,  and  thou  canst  not  heap 
up  more  exceeding  measures  of  life. 
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XXIX 

THE  DARKNESS  OF  DAWN 
AM  MIAN US 

Hco;  ic  yjou?  7rapa~su~£Ta.t,  sir’,  ap.s^ouvTcav 
TjjAwv,  e^xhpvyj?  r^si  6  xoooupso;, 

Kal  too?  piv  Tr^a?,  too;  S’  o^r'ca ?,  eviou?  Si 
(puovjera;,  a^st  tocvtoc?  s?  Ev  [idpallpov. 

XXX 

NIL  EXPEDIT 
l’ALLADAS 

eTOpTjv  yup.voc,  yuu.vo;  -9-’  u~6  yaiav  axsipa, 
xal  ti  f/.aTTjv  p.oylko,  yup.vov  opcov  to  tsT.0?  ; 

XXXI 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 
LUCIAN 

©v/jTa  to.  twv  FvvjTcov,  xal  TavTa  Txpipysrat,  r^p.ay 
TjV  Si  p.7],  a  a  a’  yp.s'  iy  aura  Tuapsp^op-eOa. 

XXXII 

THE  SUM  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

Oux  yp/yy  ysvop//]V  yp/ziv,  oux  sipF  TOoauTa* 
si  Si  ti;  akV  spist,  d/suasTai-  oux  scop.at. 

29 

Morning  by  morning  passes ;  then,  while  we  heed  not,  suddenly 
the  Dark  One  will  be  come,  and,  some  by  decaying,  and  some  by 
parching,  and  some  by  swelling,  will  lead  us  all  to  the  one  pit. 

3° 

Naked  I  came  on  earth,  and  naked  I  depart  under  earth,  and 
why  do  I  vainly  labour,  seeing  the  naked  end  ? 

31 

Mortal  is  what  belongs  to  mortals,  and  all  things  pass  by  us  ; 
and  if  not,  yet  we  pass  by  them. 

32 

I  was  not,  I  came  to  be ;  I  was,  I  am  not :  that  is  all ;  and  who 
shall  say  more,  will  lie  :  I  shall  not  be. 
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XXXIII 

NIHILISM 

GLYCON 

YLy.vrcc  y&co;  ml  itovtoc  xdvi;  ml  xav rx  to  (aijSsv’ 

7uavTa  yap  zi  aXoyeov  sctI  to.  yiyvdu.eva. 

XXXIV 
NEPENTHE 
AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

11(5;  yevdp.Tjv  5  xgBev  zvjX  ;  tivo;  yaciv  yaBgv  ;  axskbEtv. 
xco;  Suvaptal  ti  p.aBsiv,  [/.vjSev  e7nora[/.svo; ; 

OucIev  s(5v  ysvopajv*  xaXiv  £CGo;v.at,  to;  xapo;  vja' 
o’jSsv  aal  p/yRv  t(5v  piepdxtov  to  yevo;. 

’AXX’  ays  aoi  BaA/oio  <piX^Sovov  evtus  vapia* 
touto  yap  egti  aax»(5v  (papptaaov  avTtSoTOv. 


XXXV 

THE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
PALLADAS 

IlavTS;  tc5  S-ava/rw  T7]pou;as9-a  ml  Tpsoo'yEcBa 
to;  ays},-/)  yotpcov  ccpa'Coyivwv  aXoyw;. 


33 

All  is  laughter,  and  all  is  dust,  and  all  is  nothing ;  for  out  of 
unreason  is  all  that  is. 


34 

How  was  I  born  ?  whence  am  1 1  why  did  I  come  1  to  go  again  : 
how  can  I  learn  anything,  knowing  nothing  1  Being  nothing,  I 
was  born  )  again  I  shall  be  as  I  was  before  ;  nothing  and  nothing- 
worth  is  the  human  race.  But  come,  serve  to  me  the  joyous 
fountain  of  Bacchus  ;  for  this  is  the  drug  counter-charming  ills. 


35 

We  all  are  watched  and  fed  for  Death  as  a  herd  of  swine 
butchered  Avantonly. 
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XXXVI 

LACRIMAE  RERUM 
PALLADAS 

Aa/puystov  ysvop.Tjv  xal  Saxpuca?  a.Tuobvvy/o) 
cW.puct  S’  SV  7Uolloi?  TOV  [3iov  supov  olov. 
fl  ysvo?  avSpcoxwv  TuoluSaxouov,  ac-Osvs?,  o’lXTpdv, 
Gupop.svov  xava  yjj?  xai  <Laluop.svov. 

XXXVII 

THE  WORLD’S  WORTH 
AESOPUS 

n<3;  Tt?  avsu  Favavou  crs  ppuyv],  pts ;  p.opia  yap  crsu 
luypa,  xal  outs  cpuysiv  sup.aps?  outs  ipspstv 
*HS  sa  p.sv  yap  oou  tk  outsi  /.ala,  yata,  Falacoa, 
aoTpa,  <jsl7]vai7]?  xuxla  xal  r;sllou, 

Talla  Ss  7uavTa  ©o|3oi  ts  xal  alysa’  xtjv  tl  7ra0v]  ti? 
so  Olov,  ap.oi(3av/]v  sxXsysTat  Nsp.scxv. 

XXXVIII 

PIS-ALLER 

THEOGNIS 

IlavTcov  p.sv  jxvj  <puvai  sTtyFovioioiv  aptcTOv 
p.7]d’  ecnSsTv  auya?  disc?  ^sliou" 

<E>uvTa  S’  otto?  co/aaTa  Tula?  ’AtSao  7uspyya.i 
x at,  xsioFai  7Uo11t)v  yyv  STiap.vyap.svov. 

36 

Weeping  I  was  born  and  having  wept  I  die,  and  I  found  all  my 
living  amid  many  tears.  O  tearful,  weak,  pitiable  race  of  men, 
dragged  under  earth  and  mouldering  away  ! 

37 

How  might  one  escape  thee,  0  life,  without  dying  1  for  thy 
sorrows  are  numberless,  and  neither  escape  nor  endurance  is  easy. 
For  sweet  indeed  are  thy  beautiful  things  of  nature,  earth,  sea,  stars, 
the  orbs  of  moon  and  sun ;  but  all  else  is  fears  and  pains,  and 
though  one  have  a  good  thing  befal  him,  there  succeeds  it  an 
answering  Nemesis. 

38 

Of  all  things  not  to  be  born  into  the  world  is  best,  nor  to  see  the 
beams  of  the  keen  sun ;  but  being  born,  as  swiftly  as  may  be  to 
pass  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  lie  under  a  heavy  heap  of  earth. 
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xxxix 

THE  SORROW  OF  LIFE 
POSIDIPPUS 

notvjv  t 15  {3iot 010  Tap//]  Tpt(3ov ;  eiv  ayopvj  piv 
velxea  xal  yaXexal  xpyi;i£5'  ev  oe  boy. 015 
<J>povTi§£T  sv  S’  aypoR  xap.aTiov  aXiy  ev  Se  &a7.a<j<r/) 
Tappo?-  ext  £etv7]?  S’,  yv  piv  eyy?  Tt,  Seo;, 

*  Hv  S’  axoprjs,  avtTjpov  eyei?  yap.ov ;  oux  ap.lptp.v05 
scaeaf  ou  yapisic ;  'Cfj?  st’  epvjp.OTepo?- 
Texva  xovoi’  xyp 01515  axa.15  pt05‘  at  v£ott]t£5 
atppove?-  at  xoTual  S’  ep.xa7.tv  aSpavee?. 

’Hv  apa  TotvSe  Suotv  evo;  atpeat?,  y  t6  yevea&at 
p.7]SexoT’  y  to  b-aveiv  auTt/.a  Ttx.Top.evov. 


XL 

THE  JOY  OF  LIFE 
METRODORUS 

navT0t7]v  [StOTOto  Tap.015  Tptpov  eiv  ayopy  piv 
xu Sea  xal  xtvuTat  xp^te?"  ev  Se  Sop.ot? 

"Ap.xaup.’'  ev  S’  aypot;  ouotoc  yapi;-  ev  Se  -9aXa<7<r/) 
xspSoy  ext  ceivyc,  yv  piv  sy;/]5  Tt,  x7io:, 

*Hv  S’  axopy?,  p.o vo?  otSa;-  eyet?  yap.ov;  01x05  apwiros 
ecroeTaf  ou  yapiet; ;  *Cy;  st’  eXayppo'Tepo?- 


39 

What  path  of  life  may  one  hold  ?  In  the  market-place  are  strifes 
and  hard  dealings,  in  the  house  cares ;  in  the  country  labour 
enough,  and  at  sea  terror ;  and  abroad,  if  thou  hast  aught,  fear, 
and  if  thou  art  in  poverty,  vexation.  Art  married  1  thou  wilt  not 
be  without  anxieties ;  unmarried  1  thy  life  is  yet  lonelier.  Children 
are  troubles  ;  a  childless  life  is  a  crippled  one.  Youth  is  foolish, 
and  grey  hairs  again  feeble.  In  the  end  then  the  choice  is  of  one 
of  these  two,  either  never  to  be  born,  or,  as  soon  as  born,  to  die. 

40 

Hold  every  path  of  life.  In  the  market-place  are  honours  and 
prudent  dealings,  in  the  house  rest ;  in  the  country  the  charm  of 
nature,  and  at  sea  gain  ;  and  abroad,  if  thou  hast  aught,  glory,  and 
if  thou  art  in  poverty,  thou  alone  knowest  it.  Art  married  ?  so 
will  thine  household  be  best ;  unmarried  ?  thy  life  is  yet  lighter. 
Children  are  darlings  ;  a  childless  life  is  an  unanxious  one  :  youth 
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Ts/.va  xoho;-  atppovTi?  axat?  |3io;’  at  vsot'/jts; 
poip.aAEaf  xoAtat  S’  sptxaTuv  eucspss;- 

Ou/.  apa  tcav  Stactov  svo?  atpsctc,  vj  to  yevscrDai 
jatjSsxot’  rt  to  •9-aveTv  xavva  yap  eclIXa  (ilco. 

XLI 

QUIETISM 
PALI ADAS 

Tixts  ptocTVjv,  avFpcoxs,  xovet;  /.at  xavva  Tapaccei? 
jiXijpa)  Soulsucov  vtu  jmctoc  tvjv  yevectv ; 

Toutco  cauTov  atps^*  tio  Satpiovt  [A//]  <ptXovsbc£f 
a'/jv  Ss  tu^7]V  GTepycov  Tjcu ^iv]v  ay axa. 

XLII 

EQUANIMITY 

PALLADAS 

Ei  to  <p£pov  as  <pspst,  <psp£  x.at  cpspou-  Et  S’  ayava/.TEt; 

/.at  aauTOV  TaixsT?,  /.at  to  osgov  as  (pspsi. 

XLIII 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 
PALLADAS 

Xx.Yjvr  xa;  6  (3to;  /.at  xaiyvtov’  y  p-abs  xai^etv 
ttjv  gxouStjv  pteTabe'u;,  vj  (pips  to c  oSuva?. 

is  strong,  and  grey  hairs  again  reverend.  The  choice  is  not  then 
of  one  of  the  two,  either  never  to  be  born  or  to  die  ;  for  all  things 
are  good  in  life. 

41 

Why  vainly,  0  man,  dost  thou  labour  and  disturb  everything 
when  thou  art  slave  to  the  lot  of  thy  birth  ?  Yield  thyself  to  it, 
strive  not  with  Heaven,  and,  accepting  thy  fortune,  be  content  with 
rest. 

42 

If  that  which  bears  all  things  bears  thee,  bear  thou  and  be 
borne ;  and  if  thou  art  indignant  and  vexest  thyself,  even  so  that 
which  bears  all  things  bears  thee. 

43  . 

All  life  is  a  stage  and  a  game  :  either  learn  to  play  it,  laying 
by  seriousness,  or  bear  its  pains. 
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XLIV 

THE  ONE  HOPE 
PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS 

Ou  TO  'Cvjv  yaptsucav  l/zi  <p umv,  a/lXd  to  ctdm 
qppovTtSa?  ex  GTSpviov  toc?  xoAioxpOTatpou?. 
ID.outov  sysiv  shsAco  tov  sxapsaov,  vj  $s  t.zzigg'^ 
-9-ujaov  a  si  xaxsSst  jmuffOfJiavTns  [/.eXsttv 
"EvOev  sv  avfiptoxomtv  apstova  wo  A/.dxt.  Srje i; 

xal  xsvitjv  xAoutou,  xal  (3iotou  D-avaxov. 
TauTa  cu  yiyvciaxcov  jtpaSiyj?  i-buvs  xsXsufi-ou? 
si?  puav  siaopowv  sAxfSa,  ttjv  c;o<pi7jv. 


XLV 

AMOR  MYSTICUS 
MARIAN  US 

nou  crot  tocov  sxslvo  xoAIvtovov  oi  t’  dx 6  gzio 
xvjyvu[y.svoi  p.saaTTjv  sc  xpa.Sfvjv  Sova/.sc ; 

IToo  XTSpd ;  xou  Xap/xd?  xoTakoc^uvo? ;  s?  Tt  Ss  Tpioux 
GTSyMXTOc  yspolv  sysic,  xpaxl  S’  sx’  dAAo  <pspsic ; 

Oux,  dxo  xavSyp.oo,  <;svs,  KuxpiSo?,  oux  dxo  yatyj? 
sipu  xal  uAaiv]?  sxyovo?  sutppocruvv]?, 

’AXV  syco  s?  xa-9-apvjv  [/.spoxwv  <ppsva  xupoov  avaxTco 
sup.aOr/]?,  (|;u^7jv  S’  oupavov  siaavdyco* 


44 

It  is  not  living  that  has  essential  delight,  but  throwing  away 
out  of  the  breast  cares  that  silver  the  temples.  I  would  have  wealth 
sufficient  for  me,  and  the  excess  of  maddening  care  for  gold  ever 
eats  away  the  spirit ;  thus  among  men  thou  wilt  find  often  death 
better  than  life,  as  poverty  than  wealth.  Knowing  this,  do  thou 
make  straight  the  paths  of  thine  heart,  looking  to  our  one  hope, 
Wisdom. 


45 

Where  is  that  backward-bent  bow  of  thine,  and  the  reeds  that 
leap  from  thy  hand  and  stick  fast  in  mid-heart?  where  are  thy 
wings  ?  where  thy  grievous  torch  1  and  why  carriest  thou  three 
crowns  in  thy  hands,  and  wearest  another  on  thy  head  1  I  spring 
not  from  the  common  Cyprian,  0  stranger,  I  am  not  from  earth, 
the  offspring  of  wild  joy ;  but  I  light  the  torch  of  learning  in 
pure  human  minds,  and  lead  the  soul  upwards  into  heaven.  And 
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’Ex.  rT  apSTtov  axstpavou?  xmupow  xXsxov  oiv  a.<p’  sxa.crr 

TOUGHS  (psptOV,  XptOTtp  TO)  GOtylTfi  GTSOOp.a.L 


XLVI 

THE  LAST  WORD 
PALLADAS 

IloXXa.  'Av'kzTc,  av0-po)7rs,  yxua.l  Sz  tiEy]  [astoc  p.txpov. 

Giyoc,  x.y.1  (asastx  Cwv  zn  tgv  Eavarov. 

I  twine  crowns  of  the  four  virtues ;  whereof  carrying  these,  one 
from  each,  I  crown  myself  with  the  first,  the  crown  of  Wisdom. 

46 

Thou  talkest  much,  O  man,  and  thou  art  laid  in  earth  after  a 
little  :  keep  silence,  and  while  thou  yet  livest,  meditate  on  death. 
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Greek  literature  from  its  earliest  historical  beginnings  to  its 
final  extinction  in  the  Middle  Ages  falls  naturally  under  five 
periods.  These  are : — (1)  Greece  before  the  Persian  wars ; 
(2)  the  ascendency  of  Athens  ;  (3)  the  Alexandrian  monarchies  ; 
(4)  Greece  under  Rome ;  (5)  the  Byzantine  empire  of  the  East. 
The  authors  of  epigrams  included  in  this  selection  are  spread 
over  all  these  periods  through  a  space  of  about  fifteen  centuries. 

I.  Period  of  the  lyric  poets  and  of  the  complete  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  repulse  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  B.c.  480. 

Mimnermus  of  Smyrna  fl.  B.c.  634-600,  and  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Solon.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘  inventor  of  elegy  ’, 
and  was  apparently  the  first  to  employ  the  elegiac  metre  in 
threnes  and  love-poems.  Only  a  few  fragments,  about  eighty 
lines  in  all,  of  his  poetry  survive. 

Erinna  of  Rhodes,  the  contemporary  of  Sappho  according 
to  ancient  tradition,  fl.  600  b.c.,  and  died  very  young.  There 
are  three  epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology  under  her  name, 
probably  genuine  :  see  Bergk,  Lyr.  Gr.  iii.  p.  141,  and  the  note 
on  iv.  6  of  this  selection.  Besides  the  fragments  given  by 
Bergk,  detached  phrases  of  hers  are  probably  preserved  in 
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Anth.  Pal.  vii.  12  and  13,  and  in  the  description  by  Christo- 
dorus  of  her  statue  in  the  gymnasium  at  Constantinople,  Anth. 
Pal.  ii.  108-110.  She  was  included  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager, 
who  speaks,  l.  1 2,  of  the  ‘sweet  maiden-fleshed  crocus  of  Erinna 

Theognis  of  Megara,  the  celebrated  elegiac  and  gnomic  poet, 
fl.  B.c.  548,  and  was  still  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian 
wars.  The  fragments  we  possess  are  from  an  Anthology  of  his 
works,  and  amount  to  about  1400  lines  in  all.  He  employed 
elegiac  verse  as  a  vehicle  for  every  kind  of  political  and  social 
poetry ;  some  of  the  poems  were  sung  to  the  flute  at  banquets 
and  are  more  akin  to  lyric  poetry ;  others,  described  as  yvcSpu 
rV  s'Xeysia?,  elegiac  sentences,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
essence  from  ‘hortatory’  epigrams,  and  two  of  them  have 
accordingly  been  included  as  epigrams  of  Life  in  this  selection. 

Anacreon  of  Teos  in  Ionia,  b.c.  563-478,  migrated  with  his 
countrymen  to  Abdera  on  the  capture  of  Teos  by  the  Persians, 
B.c.  540.  He  then  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of  Poly¬ 
crates  of  Samos  (who  died  B.c.  522),  and  afterwards,  like 
Simonides,  at  that  of  Hipparchus  of  Athens,  finally  returning 
to  Teos,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eiglity-five.  Of  his 
genuine  poetry  only  a  few  inconsiderable  fragments  are  left ; 
and  his  wide  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  pseudo- Anacreontea,  a 
collection  of  songs  chiefly  of  a  convivial  and  amatory  nature, 
written  at  different  times  but  all  of  a  late  date,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  Palatine  ms. 
of  the  Anthology,  and  from  being  used  as  a  school-book  have 
obtained  a  circulation  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  35,  speaks  of  ‘the  unsown  honey¬ 
suckle  of  Anacreon  ’,  including  both  lyrical  poetry  (pi>.t<7f/.a)  and 
epigrams  (skeyot)  as  distinct  from  one  another.  The  Palatine 
Anthology  contains  twenty-one  epigrams  under  his  name,  a 
group  of  twelve  together  (vi.  134-145)  transferred  bodily,  it 
would  seem,  from  some  collection  of  his  works,  and  the  rest 
scattered ;  and  there  is  one  other  in  Planudes.  Most  are 
plainly  spurious,  and  none  certainly  authentic;  but  one  of 
the  two  given  here  (iii.  7)  has  the  note  of  style  of  this  period, 
and  is  probably  genuine.  The  other  (xi.  32)  is  obviously  of 
Alexandrian  date,  and  is  probably  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  b.c.  556-467,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
lyric  poets,  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus  of 
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Athens  (b.c.  528-514),  afterwards  among  the  feudal  nobility  of 
Thessaly,  and  was  again  living  at  Athens  during  the  Persian 
wars.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with  Pindar  and 
Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  He  was  included 
in  the  Garland  of  Meleager  ( l .  8,  ‘  the  fresh  shoot  of  the  vine- 
blossom  of  Simonides’);  fifty-nine  epigrams  are  under  his 
name  in  the  Palatine  MS.,  and  eighteen  more  in  Planudes, 
besides  nine  others  doubtfully  ascribed  to  him.  Several  of  his 
epigrams  are  quoted  by  Herodotus ;  others  are  preserved  by 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  etc.  In  all,  according  to  Bergk, 
we  have  ninety  authentic  epigrams  from  his  hand.  There 
were  two  later  poets  of  the  same  name,  Simonides  of  Magnesia, 
who  lived  under  Antiochus  the  Great  about  200  B.C.,  and 
Simonides  of  Carystus,  of  whom  nothing  definite  is  known; 
some  of  the  spurious  epigrams  may  be  by  one  or  other  of 
them. 

Beyond  the  point  to  which  Simonides  brought  it  the  epigram 
never  rose.  In  him  there  is  complete  ease  of  workmanship 
and  mastery  of  form  together  with  the  noble  and  severe  sim¬ 
plicity  which  later  poetry  lost.  His  dedications  retain  some¬ 
thing  of  the  antique  stiffness ;  but  his  magnificent  epitaphs 
are  among  our  most  precious  inheritances  from  the  greatest 
thought  and  art  of  Greece. 

Bacci-iylides  of  Iulis  in  Ceos  flourished  B.c.  470.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Simonides,  and  lived  with  him  at  the  court  of 
Hiero.  There  are  only  two  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  under 
his  name.  The  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  34,  speaks  of  ‘the 
yellow  ears  from  the  blade  of  Bacchylides  ’.  This  phrase  may 
contain  an  allusion  to  his  dedicatory  epigram  to  the  West 
Wind,  ii.  34  in  this  selection. 

Finally,  forming  the  transition  between  this  and  the  great 
Athenian  period,  comes  Aeschylus,  b.c.  525-456.  That 
Aeschylus  wrote  elegiac  verse,  including  a  poem  on  the  dead 
at  Marathon,  is  certain ;  fragments  are  preserved  by  Plutarch 
and  Theophrastus,  and  there  is  a  well-supported  tradition  that 
he  competed  with  Simonides  on  that  occasion.  As  to  the 
authorship  of  the  two  epigrams  extant  under  his  name  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Bergk  does  not  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
do  not  seem  unworthy  of  him,  and  that  they  certainly  have 
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the  style  and  tone  of  the  best  period.  It  was  not  till  the 
decline  of  literature  that  the  epoch  of  forgeries  began.  It  is, 
however,  suspicious  that  a  poet  of  his  great  eminence  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager ;  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  these  epigrams,  if  genuine,  either  unknown  to 
Meleager  or  intentionally  omitted  by  him. 

II.  Period  of  the  ascendency  of  Athens,  and  of  the  great 
dramatists  and  historians;  from  the  repulse  of  the 
Persian  invasion  to  the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom  at 
the  battle  of  Ghaeronea,  B.c.  480-338. 

In  this  period  the  epigram  almost  disappears,  overwhelmed 
apparently  by  the  greater  forms  of  poetry  which  were  then  in 
their  perfection.  Between  Simonides  and  Plato  there  is  not 
a  single  name  on  our  list ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  period  of  the 
transition,  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  that  the 
epigram  begins  to  reappear.  About  400  B.c.  a  new  grace  and 
delicacy  is  added  to  it  by  Plato  (b.c.  429-347 ;  the  tradition, 
in  itself  probable,  is  that  he  wrote  poetry  when  a  very  young- 
man).  Thirty-two  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  are  ascribed, 
some  doubtfully,  to  one  Plato  or  another ;  a  few  of  obviously 
late  date  to  a  somewhat  mythical  Plato  Junior  (6  NeoAspo?), 
and  one  to  Plato  the  Comedian  (fl.  428-389),  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Aristophanes.  In  a  note  to  i.  5  in  this  selection 
something  is  said  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  epigrams 
ascribed  to  the  great  Plato.  He  was  included  in  the  Garland 
of  Meleager,  who  speaks,  ll.  47-8,  of  ‘the  golden  bough  of  the 
ever-divine  Plato,  shining  everywhere  in  excellence’ — one  of 
the  finest  criticisms  ever  made  by  a  single  phrase,  and  the 
more  remarkable  that  it  anticipates,  and  may  even  in  some 
degree  have  suggested,  the  mystical  golden  bough  of  A  irgil. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  Pakrhasius  of  Ephesus,  who  fl. 
400  B.c.,  the  most  eminent  painter  of  his  time,  in  whose  work 
the  rendering  of  the  ideal  human  form  was  considered  to  have 
reached  its  highest  perfection.  Two  epigrams  and  part  of  a 
third  ascribed  to  him  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus. 

Demodocus  of  Leros,  a  small  island  in  the  Sporades,  is 
probably  to  be  placed  here.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  life, 
nor  as  to  his  date  beyond  the  one  fact  that  an  epigram  of  his 
is  quoted  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  N.  vii.  9.  Pour  epigrams  of 
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his,  all  couplets  containing  a  sarcastic  point  of  the  same  kind, 
are  preserved  in  the  Palatine  Anthology. 

III.  Period  of  the  great  Alexandrian  monarchies;  from  the 
accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  annexation  of 
Syria  by  the  Poman  Republic,  B.c.  336-65. 

Throughout  these  three  centuries  epigrammatists  flourished 
in  great  abundance,  so  much  so  that  the  epigram  ranked  as 
one  of  the  important  forms  of  poetry.  After  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  period  there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  epigram ;  and  so,  in  many  cases  where 
direct  evidence  fails,  dates  can  only  be  assigned  vaguely.  The 
history  of  the  Alexandrian  epigram  begins  with  two  groups  of 
poets,  none  of  them  quite  of  the  first  importance,  hut  all  of 
great  literary  interest,  who  lived  just  before  what  is  known  as 
the  Alexandrian  style  became  pronounced  ;  the  first  group  con¬ 
tinuing  the  tradition  of  pure  Greece,  the  second  founding  the 
new  style.  After  them  the  most  important  names,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  are  Callimachus  of  Alexandria,  Leonidas  of 
Tarentum,  Theocritus  of  Syracuse,  Antipater  of  Sidon,  and 
Meleager  of  Gadara.  These  names  show  how  Greek  literature 
had  now  become  diffused  with  Greek  civilisation  through  the 
countries  bordering  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  period  may  then  be  conveniently  subdivided  under  five 
heads — 

(1)  Poets  of  Greece  Proper  and  Macedonia,  continuing  the 

purely  Greek  tradition  in  literature. 

(2)  Pounders  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

(3)  The  earlier  Alexandrians  of  the  third  century  B.c. 

(4)  The  later  Alexandrians  of  the  second  century  B.c. 

(5)  Just  on  the  edge  of  this  period,  Meleager  and  his  contem¬ 

poraries  :  transition  to  the  Roman  period. 

(1)  Adaeus  or  Addaeus,  called  ‘the  Macedonian’  in  the 
title  of  one  of  his  epigrams,  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Among  his  epigrams  are  epitaphs  on  Alexander 
and  on  Philip;  his  date  is  further  fixed  by  the  mention  of 
Potidaea  in  another  epigram,  as  Cassander,  who  died  B.c.  296, 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  into  Cassandrea.  Eleven  epi- 
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grams  are  extant  under  his  name,  hut  one  is  headed  ‘  Adaeus  of 
Mitylene  ’  and  may  be  by  a  different  hand,  as  Adaeus  was  a 
common  Macedonian  name.  They  are  chiefly  poems  of  country 
life,  prayers  to  Demeter  and  Artemis,  and  hunting  scenes,  full 
of  fresh  air  and  simplicity  out  of  doors,  with  a  serious  sense  of 
religion  and  something  of  Macedonian  gravity.  The  picture 
they  give  of  the  simple  and  refined  life  of  the  Greek  country 
gentleman,  like  Xenophon  in  his  old  age  at  Scillus,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  intimate  glimpses  we  have  of  the 
ancient  world,  carried  on  quietly  among  the  drums  and  tramp- 
lings  of  Alexander’s  conquests,  of  which  we  are  faintly  reminded 
by  another  epigram  on  an  engraved  Indian  beryl. 

Anyte  of  Tegea  is  one  of  the  foremost  names  among  the 
epigrammatists,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  we  know 
all  hut  nothing  of  her  from  external  sources.  ‘  The  lilies  of 
Anyte  ’  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  poets  in  the  Garland  of 
Meleager ;  and  Antipater  of  Thessalonica  in  a  catalogue  of 
poetesses  ( Anth .  Pal.  ix.  26)  speaks  of  ’Avuttj?  oroy.oc  ffvjXuv 
"Oyvjpov.  The  only  epigram  which  gives  any  clue  to  her  date 
is  one  on  the  death  of  three  Milesian  girls  in  a  Gaulish  inva¬ 
sion,  probably  that  of  B.c.  279  ;  but  this  is  headed  ‘Anyte  of 
Mitylene’,  and  is  very  possibly  by  another  hand.  A  late 
tradition  says  that  her  statue  was  made  by  the  sculptors 
Cephisodotus  and  Euthycrates,  whose  date  is  about  300  b.c., 
but  we  are  not  told  whether  they  were  her  contemporaries. 
Twenty-four  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  her,  twenty  of  which 
seem  genuine.  They  are  so  fine  that  some  critics  have  wished 
to  place  her  in  the  great  lyric  period  ;  but  their  deep  and  most 
refined  feeling  for  nature  rather  belongs  to  this  age.  They  are 
principally  dedications  and  epitaphs,  written  with  great  sim¬ 
plicity  of  description  and  much  of  the  grand  style  of  the  older 
poets,  and  showing  (if  the  common  theory  as  to  her  date  he 
true)  a  deep  and  sympathetic  study  of  Simonides. 

Probably  to  this  group  belong  also  the  following  poets : 

Hegesippus,  the  author  of  eight  epigrams  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  three  dedications  and  five  epitaphs,  in  a  simple  and 
severe  style.  The  reference  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  25, 
to  ‘  the  maenad  grape-cluster  of  Hegesippus  ’  is  so  wholly  inap¬ 
plicable  to  these  that  we  must  suppose  it  to  refer  to  a  body  of 
epigrams  now  lost,  unless  this  be  the  same  Hegesippus  with  the 
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poet  of  the  New  Comedy  who  flourished  at  Athens  about  300 
B.C.,  and  the  reference  be  to  him  as  a  comedian  rather  than  an 
epigrammatist. 

Perses,  called  £  the  Theban  ’  in  the  heading  of  one  epigram, 
‘the  Macedonian’  in  that  of  another  (no  difference  of  style  can 
be  traced  between  them),  a  poet  of  the  same  type  as  Addaeus, 
with  equal  simplicity  and  good  taste,  but  inferior  power.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  26,  speaks  of  ‘  the  scented  reed  of 
Perses  ’.  There  are  nine  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Palatine  An¬ 
thology,  including  some  beautiful  epitaphs. 

Phaedimus  of  Bisanthe  in  Macedonia,  author  of  an  epic 
called  the  Heradeia  according  to  Athenaeus.  ‘  The  yellow  iris 
of  Phaedimus’  is  mentioned  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  £.51. 
Two  of  the  four  epigrams  under  his  name,  a  beautiful  dedica- 
cation,  and  a  very  noble  epitaph,  are  in  this  selection ;  the 
other  two,  which  are  in  the  appendix  of  epigrams  in  mixed 
metres  at  the  end  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  (Section  xiii.)  are 
very  inferior  and  seem  to  be  by  another  hand. 

(2)  Under  this  head  is  a  group  of  three  distinguished  poets 
and  critics : 

Philetas  of  Cos,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  and  tutor  to 
the  children  of  Ptolemy  i.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  an 
elegiac  poet.  Theocritus  (vii.  39)  names  him  along  with  Ascle- 
piades  as  his  master  in  style,  and  Propertius  repeatedly  couples 
him  in  the  same  way  with  Callimachus.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  few  fragments  extant,  chiefly  in  Stobaeus,  his  poetry 
was  simpler  and  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  of  which  he  may  be  called  the  founder.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  Homer,  the  celebrated 
Zenodotus  being  his  pupil. 

Simmias  of  Rhodes, who  fl.  rather  before  300  B.c.,  and  was  the 
author  of  four  books  of  miscellaneous  poems  including  an  epic 
history  of  Apollo.  ‘  The  tall  wild-pear  of  Simmias  ’  is  in  the 
Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  30.  Two  of  the  seven  epigrams  under 
his  name  in  the  Palatine  Anthology  are  headed  £  Simmias  of 
Thebes  ’.  This  would  be  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  best  known 
as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo.  But  these  epigrams 
are  undoubtedly  of  the  Alexandrian  type,  and  quite  in  the 
same  style  as  the  rest ;  and  the  title  is  probably  a  mistake. 
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Simmias  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  several  of  the  ypityot  or 
pattern-poems  at  the  end  of  the  Palatine  ms. 

Asclepiades,  son  of  Sicelides  of  Samos,  who  flourished  B.c. 
290,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  authors  of  the  period.  Theocritus 
(1.  c.  supra )  couples  him  with  Philetas  as  a  model  of  excellence 
in  poetry.  This  passage  fixes  his  date  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  to  whose  wife  Berenice  and  daughter 
Cleopatra  there  are  references  in  his  epigrams.  There  are  forty- 
three  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Anthology;  nearly  all  of  them 
amatory,  with  much  wider  range  and  finer  feeling  than  most 
of  the  erotic  epigrams,  and  all  with  the  firm  clear  touch  of  the 
best  period.  There  are  also  one  or  two  fine  epitaphs.  The  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  46,  to  ‘  the  wind-flower  of  the 
son  of  Sicelides  ’  is  another  of  Meleager’s  exquisite  criticisms. 

(3)  Leonidas  of  Tarentum  is  the  reputed  author  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  chiefly  dedica¬ 
tory  and  sepulchral.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these,  however,  there 
is  confusion  between  him  and  his  namesake,  Leonidas  of 
Alexandria,  the  author  of  about  forty  epigrams  in  the  Anthology 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In  two  epigrams  Leonidas 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  poor  man,  and  in  another,  an  epitaph 
written  for  himself,  says  that  he  led  a  wandering  life  and  died 
far  from  his  native  Tarentum.  His  date  is  most  nearly  fixed 
by  the  inscription  ( Antli .  Pal.  vi.  130,  attributed  to  him  on  the 
authority  of  Planudes)  for  a  dedication  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus 
after  a  victory  over  Antigonus  and  his  Gaulish  mercenaries, 
probably  that  recorded  under  B.C.  274.  Tarentum,  with  the 
other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  was  about  this  time  in  the  last 
straits  of  the  struggle  against  the  Italian  confederacy ;  this  or 
private  reasons  may  account  for  the  tone  of  melancholy  in  the 
poetry  of  Leonidas.  He  invented  a  particular  style  of  dedi¬ 
catory  epigram,  in  which  the  implements  of  some  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  are  enumerated  in  ingenious  circumlocutions ;  these 
have  been  singled  out  for  special  praise  by  Sainte-Beuve,  but 
will  hardly  be  interesting  to  many  readers.  The  Garland  of 
Meleager,  l.  15,  mentions  ‘the  rich  ivy-clusters  of  Leonidas’, 
and  the  phrase  well  describes  the  diffuseness  and  slight  want 
of  firmness  and  colour  in  his  otherwise  graceful  style. 

Nossis  of  Locri,  in  Magna  Graecia,  is  the  contemporary  of 
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Leonidas;  her  date  being  approximately  fixed  by  an  epitaph 
on  Rhinthon  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  300  B.C.  We  know  a 
good  many  details  about  her  from  her  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Anthology,  some  of  which  are  only  inferior  to  those  of  Anyte. 
The  Garland  of  Meleager,/.  10,  speaks  of  ‘  the  scented  fair¬ 
flowering  iris  of  Nossis,  on  whose  tablets  Love  himself  melted 
the  wax  ’ ;  and,  like  Anyte,  she  is  mentioned,  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  epithet  £  woman-tongued,’  by  Antipater  of  Thessalonica 
in  his  list  of  poetesses.  She  herself  claims  ( Anth .  Pal.  vii.  718) 
to  be  a  rival  of  Sappho. 

Theocritus  of  Syracuse  lived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria 
under  Ptolemy  ii.,  about  280  B.c.,  and  afterwards  at  Syracuse 
under  Hiero  II.  From  some  allusions  to  the  latter  in  the  Idyls, 
it  seems  that  he  lived  into  the  first  Punic  war,  which  broke  out 
B.c.  264.  Twenty-nine  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  on  some 
authority  or  other  in  the  Anthology ;  of  these  Ahrens  allows 
only  nine  as  genuine. 

Nicias  of  Miletus,  physician,  scholar,  and  poet,  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  and  close  friend  of  Theocritus.  Idyl  xi.  is  addressed 
to  him,  and  the  scholiast  says  he  wrote  an  idyl  in  reply  to  it ; 
idyl  xxii.  was  sent  with  the  gift  of  an  ivory  spindle  to  his  wife, 
Theugenis;  and  one  of  Theocritus’  epigrams  (Anth.  Pal.  vi.  337) 
was  written  for  him  as  a  dedication.  There  are  eight  epigrams 
of  his  in  the  Anthology  (Anth.  Pal.  xi.  398  is  wrongly  attributed 
to  him,  and  should  be  referred  to  Nicarclius),  chiefly  dedica¬ 
tions  and  inscriptions  for  rural  places  in  the  idyllic  manner. 
‘The  green  mint  of  Nicias’  is  mentioned,  probably  with  an 
allusion  to  his  profession,  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  19. 

Callimachus  of  Alexandria,  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  wide  in  his  influence  of  Alexandrian  scholars  and  poets, 
was  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Battiadae  of 
Cyrene.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  was  appointed  princi¬ 
pal  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Ptolemy  ii.,  about  the 
year  260  b.c.  This  position  he  held  till  his  death,  about  B.c. 
240.  He  was  a  prolific  author  in  both  prose  and  verse.  Sixty- 
three  epigrams  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Palatine  Anthology, 
and  two  more  by  Strabo  and  Athenaeus  ;  five  others  in  the 
Anthology  are  ascribed  to  him  on  more  or  less  doubtful 
authority.  He  brought  to  the  epigram  the  utmost  finish  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Many  of  his  epigrams  are  spoiled  by  over- 
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elaboration  and  affected  daintiness  of  style  ;  but  when  he  writes 
simply  his  execution  is  incomparable.  The  Garland  of 
Meleager,  l.  21,  speaks  of  ‘the  sweet  myrtle-berry  of  Calli¬ 
machus,  ever  full  of  acid  honey  ’ ;  and  there  is  in  all  his  work 
a  pungent  flavour  which  is  sometimes  bitter  and  sometimes 
exquisite. 

Posidippus,  the  author  of  twenty-five  extant  epigrams,  of 
which  twenty  are  in  the  Anthology,  is  more  than  once  referred  to 
as  ‘the  epigrammatist’,  and  so  is  probably  a  different  person  from 
the  comedian,  the  last  distinguished  name  of  the  New  Comedy, 
who  began  to  exhibit  after  the  death  of  Menander  in  B.c.  291. 
He  probably  lived  somewhat  later ;  the  Garland  of  Meleager, 

I.  45,  couples  ‘the  wild  corn-flowers  of  Posidippus  and 
Hedylus’,  and  Hedylus  was  the  contemporary  of  Callimachus. 
One  of  his  epigrams  refers  to  the  Stoic  Cleanthes,  who  became 
head  of  the  school  B.c.  263  and  died  about  B.c.  220,  as  though 
already  an  old  master. 

With  Posidippus  may*  be  placed  Metrodorus,  the  author  of 
an  epigram  in  reply  to  one  by  Posidippus  (xii.  39,  40  in  this 
selection).  Whether  this  be  contemporary  or  not,  it  can 
hardly  be  by  the  same  Metrodorus  as  the  forty  arithmetical 
problems  which  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  Palatine 
Anthology  (Section  xiv.),  or  the  epigram  on  a  Byzantine  lawyer, 
Antli.  Pal.  ix.  712.  These  may  be  all  by  a  geometrician  of  the 
name  who  is  mentioned  as  having  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 

Moeko  or  Myro  of  Byzantium,  daughter  of  the  tragedian 
Homerus,  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 

II. ,  about  250  B.C.  She  wrote  epic  and  lyric  poetry  as  well  as 
epigrams ;  a  fragment  of  her  epic  called  Mnemosyne  is  pie- 
served  in  Athenaeus.  Antipater  of  Thessalonica  mentions  her 
in  his  list  of  famous  poetesses.  Of  the  ‘  many  martagon-lilies 
of  Moero’  in  the  Anthology  of  Meleager  ( Garland ,  l.  5)  only 
two  are  extant,  both  dedications. 

Nicaenetus  of  Samos  flourished  about  the  same  time.  Ihere 
are  four  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Anthology,  and  another  is  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  who,  in  connexion  with  a  Samian  custom, 
adduces  him  as  ‘  a  poet  of  the  country  ’.  He  also  wrote  epic 
poems.  The  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  29,  speaks  of  ‘  the  myrrh- 
twigs  of  Nicaenetus  ’. 

Euphorion  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  grammarian  and  poet,  was 
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born  B.C.  274,  and  in  later  life  was  chief  librarian  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  reigned  B.C.  224-187.  His  most 
famous  work  was  his  five  books  of  translated  into 

Latin  by  C.  Cornelius  Gallus  (Virgil,  Ed.  vi.  64-73)  and  of 
immense  reputation.  His  influence  on  Latin  poetry  provoked 
the  well-known  sneer  of  Cicero  (fuse.  iii.  19)  at  the  cantor es 
Euphorionis ;  cf.  also  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  64,  and  Suetonius,  Tiberius, 
c.  70.  Only  two  epigrams  of  his  are  extant  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  The  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  23,  speaks  of  ‘the 
rose-campion  of  Euphorion 

Rhianus  of  Crete  flourished  about  200  B.c.,  and  was  chiefly 
celebrated  as  an  epic  poet.  Besides  mythological  epics,  he 
wrote  metrical  histories  of  Thessaly,  Elis,  Aehaea,  and  Messene  ; 
Pausanias  quotes  verses  from  the  last  of  these,  Messen.  i.  6, 
xvii.  11.  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  c.  70,  mentions  him  along  with 
Euphorion  as  having  been  greatly  admired  by  Tiberius.  There 
are  nine  epigrams  by  him,  erotic  and  dedicatory,  in  the  Pala¬ 
tine  Anthology,  and  another  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  11,  couples  him  with  the  marjoram- 
blossom. 

Theodorides  of  Syracuse,  the  author  of  nineteen  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century  B.c.,  one  of  his  epigrams  being  an  epitaph  on  Euphorion. 
He  also  wrote  lyric  poetry ;  Athenaeus  mentions  a  dithyrambic 
poem  of  his  called  the  Centaurs,  and  a  Hymn  to  Love.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  53,  speaks  of  ‘  the  fresh-blooming  festal 
wild-thyme  of  Theodorides  ’. 

A  little  earlier  in  date  is  Mnasalcas  of  Plataeae,  near  Sicyon, 
on  whom  Theodorides  wrote  an  epitaph  ( Anth .  Pal.  xiii.  21), 
which  speaks  of  him  as  imitating  Simonides,  and  criticises  his 
style  as  turgid.  This  criticism  is  not  borne  out  by  his  eighteen 
extant  epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  which  are  in  the 
best  manner,  with  something  ot  the  simplicity  of  his  great 
model,  and  even  a  slight  austerity  of  style  which  takes  us  back 
to  Greece  Proper.  The  Garland  of  Meleager  seizes  this  quality 
when  it  speaks,  l.  16,  of  ‘the  tresses  of  the  sharp  pine  of 
Mnasalcas  ’. 

Moschus  of  Syracuse,  the  last  of  the  pastoral  poets,  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.c.,  perhaps  as  late  as 
b.c.  200  il  he  was  the  friend  of  the  grammarian  Aristarchus. 
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A  single  epigram  of  his  is  extant  in  Planudes.  The  Palatine 
Anthology  includes  his  idyll  of  Love  the  Runaway  (ix.  440), 
and  the  lovely  hexameter  fragment  by  Cyrus  (ix.  136),  which 
has  without  authority  been  attributed  to  him  and  is  generally 
included  among  his  poems. 

To  this  period  may  belong  Diotimus,  whose  name  is  at  the 
head  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  One  of  these  is 
headed  ‘  Diotimus  of  Athens  ’,  one  ‘  Diotimus  of  Miletus  ’,  the 
rest  have  the  name  simply.  Nothing  is  known  from  other 
sources  of  any  one  of  them.  An  Athenian  Diotimus  was  one 
of  the  orators  surrendered  to  Antipater  B.c.  322,  and  some  of 
the  epigrams  might  be  of  that  period.  A  grammarian 
Diotimus  of  Adramyttium  is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  by 
Aratus  of  Soli  (who  fl.  270  b.c.);  perhaps  he  was  the  poet 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  which  speaks,  l.  27,  of  ‘the  quince 
from  the  boughs  of  Diotimus  ’. 

Automedon  of  Aetolia  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Palatine  Anthology,  of  which  the  first  two  lines  are  in 
Planudes  under  the  name  of  Theocritus ;  it  is  in  his  manner, 
and  in  the  best  style  of  this  period.  There  are  twelve  other 
epigrams  by  an  Automedon  of  the  Roman  period  in  the  An¬ 
thology,  one  of  them  headed  ‘Automedon  of  Cyzicus’.  From 
internal  evidence  these  belong  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  or  Trajan. 
An  Automedon  was  one  of  the  poets  in  the  Anthology  of 
Philippus  ( Garland ,  l.  11),  but  is  most  probably  different  from 
both  of  these,  as  that  collection  cannot  well  be  put  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  purports  to  include  only  poets  subse¬ 
quent  to  Meleager  :  cf.  supra  p.  1 7. 

Theaetetus  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  three  epigrams 
in  the  Palatine  Anthology  (a  fourth  usually  ascribed  to  him, 
Anth.  Pal.  vii.  444,  should  be  referred  to  Theaetetus  Scholas- 
ticus,  a  Byzantine  epigrammatist  of  the  period  of  Justinian) 
and  two  more  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  One  of  these  last  is  an 
epitaph  on  the  philosopher  Grantor,  who  flourished  about  300 
B.C.,  but  is  not  necessarily  contemporaneous. 

(4)  Alcaeus  of  Messene,  who  flourished  200  b.c.,  represents 
the  literary  and  political  energy  still  surviving  in  Greece  under 
the  Achaean  League.  Many  of  his  epigrams  touch  on  the 
history  of  the  period ;  several  are  directed  against  Philip  m.  of 
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Macedonia.  The  earliest  to  which  a  date  can  be  fixed  is  on 
the  destruction  of  Macynus  in  Aetolia  by  Philip,  B.c.  218  or 
219  (Polyb.  iv.  65),  and  the  latest  on  the  dead  at  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae,  b.c.  1 97,  written  before  their  bones  were  collected 
and  buried  by  order  of  Antiochus  B.c.  191.  This  epigram  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  having  given  offence  to  the  Roman 
general  Flamininus,  on  account  of  its  giving  the  Aetolians  an 
equal  share  with  the  Romans  in  the  honour  of  the  victory. 
Another  is  on  the  freedom  of  Flamininus,  proclaimed  at  the 
Lsthmia  B.c.  196.  An  Alcaeus  was  one  of  the  Epicurean  philo¬ 
sophers  expelled  from  Rome  by  decree  of  the  Senate  in  B.c.  173, 
and  may  be  the  same.  Others  of  his  epigrams  are  on  literary 
subjects.  All  are  written  in  a  hard  style.  There  are  twenty- 
two  in  all  in  the  Anthology.  Some  of  them  are  headed  ‘  Alcaeus 
of  Mitylene  ’,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship ;  the 
confusion  of  this  Alcaeus  with  the  lyric  poet  of  Mitylene 
could  only  be  made  by  one  very  ignorant  of  Greek  literature. 

Of  the  same  period  is  Damagetus,  the  author  of  twelve 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  and  included  as  ‘  a  dark  violet  ’  in 
the  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  21.  They  are  chiefly  epitaphs,  and 
are  in  the  best  style  of  the  period. 

Dionysius  of  Cyzicus  must  have  flourished  soon  after  200  B.c. 
from  his  epitaph  on  Eratosthenes,  who  died  B.c.  196.  Eight  other 
epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  and  four  more  in  Planudes, 
are  attributed  to  a  Dionysius.  One  is  headed  ‘Dionysius  of 
Andros  one  ‘  Dionysius  of  Rhodes  ’  (it  is  an  epitaph  on  a 
Rhodian),  one  ‘  Dionysius  the  Sophist  ’,  the  others  ‘  Dionysius  ’ 
simply.  There  were  certainly  several  authors  of  the  name, 
which  was  one  of  the  commonest  in  Greece  ;  but  no  distinction 
in  style  can  be  traced  among  these  epigrams,  and  there  is  little 
against  the  theory  that  most  if  not  all  are  by  the  same  author, 
Dionysius  of  Cyzicus. 

Dioscorides,  the  author  of  forty-one  epigrams  in  the 
Palatine  Anthology,  lived  at  Alexandria  early  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  An  epitaph  of  his  on  the  comedian  Machon  is 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  who  says  that  Machon  was  master  to 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  200  B.c.  His  style 
shows  imitation  of  Callimachus ;  the  Garland  of  Meleager, 
/.  23,  speaks  of  him  as  the  ‘the  cyclamen  of  the  Muses  ’. 

Artemidorus,  a  grammarian,  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of 
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Byzantium  and  contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  flourished  about 
180  B.O.,  and  is  the  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  both  mottoes,  the  one  for  a  Theocritus,  the  other 
for  a  collection  of  the  bucolic  poets.  The  former  is  attributed 
in  the  Palatine  MS.  to  Theocritus  himself,  but  is  assigned  to 
Artemidorus  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  of  Theocritus. 

Pamphilus,  also  a  grammarian,  and  pupil  to  Aristarchus, 
was  one  of  the  poets  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager  (l.  17, ‘the 
spreading  plane  of  the  song  of  Pamphilus  ’).  Only  two  epi¬ 
grams  of  his  are  extant  in  the  Anthology. 

Antipater  of  Sidon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of 
the  close  of  this  century,  when  Greek  education  began  to  per¬ 
meate  the  Roman  upper  classes.  Little  is  known  about  his 
life ;  part  of  it  was  spent  at  Rome  in  the  society  of  the  most 
cultured  of  the  nobility.  Cicero,  Or.  iii.  194,  makes  Crassus 
and  Catulus  speak  of  him  as  familiarly  known  to  them,  but 
then  dead ;  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in  B.c.  91.  Cicero 
and  Pliny  also  mention  the  curious  fact  that  he  had  an  attack 
of  fever  on  his  birthday  every  winter.  ‘  The  young  Phoenician 
cypress  of  Antipater  ’,  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  42,  refers 
to  him  as  one  of  the  more  modern  poets  in  that  collection. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  Anthology  between  him  and 
his  equally  prolific  namesake  of  the  next  century,  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica.  The  matter  would  take  long  to  disentangle 
completely.  In  brief  the  facts  are  these.  In  the  Palatine 
Anthology  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  epigrams, 
of  which  forty-six  are  ascribed  to  Antipater  of  Sidon  and 
thirty-six  to  Antipater  of  Thessalonica,  the  remaining  ninety  - 
six  being  headed  ‘  Antipater  ’  merely.  Twenty-eight  other 
epigrams  are  given  as  by  one  or  other  in  Planudes  and 
Diogenes  Laertius.  Jacobs  assigns  ninety  epigrams  in  all  to 
the  Sidonian  poet.  Most  of  them  are  epideictic ;  a  good  many 
are  on  works  of  art  and  literature there  are  some  vei} 
beautiful  epitaphs.  There  is  in  his  work  a  tendency  towards 
diffuseness  which  goes  with  his  talent  in  improvisation  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero. 

To  this  period  seem  to  belong  the  following  poets,  of  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  known:  Aristodicus  of  Rhodes,  author  of 
two  epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology :  Akiston,  author  of 
three  or  four  epigrams  in  the  style  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum : 
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Hermocreon,  author  of  one  dedication  in  the  Palatine  Anthology 
and  another  in  Planudes  :  and  Tymnes,  author  of  seven  epi¬ 
grams  in  the  Anthology,  and  included  in  the  Garland  of 
Meleager,/.  19,  with  the  ‘the  fair-foliaged  white  poplar’  for 
his  cognisance. 

(5)  Meleager  son  of  Eucrates  was  horn  at  the  partially 
Hellenised  town  of  Gadara  in  northern  Palestine  (the  Ramoth- 
Gilead  of  the  Old  Testament),  and  educated  at  Tyre.  His 
later  life  was  spent  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  died  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  scholiast  to  the  Palatine  ms.  says  he 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Seleucus ;  this  was  Seleucus 
vi.  Epiphanes,  who  reigned  B.c.  95-93.  The  date  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  Anthology  cannot  be  much  later,  as  it  did  not  include 
the  poems  of  his  fellow-townsman  Philodemus,  who  flourished 
about  B.c.  60  or  a  little  earlier.  Like  his  contemporary  Men- 
ippus,also  a  Gadarene,he  wrote  whatwere  known  as  <j~ouSoy£}.oix, 
miscellaneous  prose  essays  putting  philosophy  in  popular  form 
with  humorous  illustrations.  These  are  completely  lost,  but 
we  have  fragments  of  the  Saturae  Menippeac  of  Varro  written 
in  imitation  of  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a  reputation 
like  that  of  Addison  and  the  English  essayists  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Meleager’s  fame  however  is  securely  founded  on  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  epigrams  of  his  own  which  he 
included  in  his  Anthology.  Some  further  account  of  the  erotic 
epigrams,  which  are  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  is 
given  above,  p.  33.  For  all  of  these  the  mss.  of  the  Anthology 
are  the  sole  source. 

Diodorus  of  Sardis,  commonly  called  Zonas,  is  spoken  of 
by  Strabo,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  kinsman  Diodorus  the 
younger  (see  infra,  p.  302),  as  having  flourished  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Mithridates  B.c.  88.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  orator.  Both  of  these  poets  were  included  in  the 
Anthology  of  Philippus,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  epigrams 
it  is  not  quite  certain  to  which  of  the  two  they  should  be  referred. 
Eight  are  usually  ascribed  to  Zonas  :  they  are  chiefly  dedicatory 
and  pastoral,  with  great  beauty  of  style  and  feeling  for  nature. 

Erycius  of  Cyzicus  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  b.c.  One  of  his  epigrams  is  on  an  Athenian  woman 
who  had  in  early  life  been  captured  at  the  sack  of  Athens  by 
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Sulla  B.c.  80 ;  another  is  against  a  grammarian  Parthenius  of 
Phocaea,  possibly  the  same  who  was  the  master  of  Virgil.  Of 
the  fourteen  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  under  the  name  of 
Erycius  one  is  headed  ‘Erycius  the  Macedonian’  and  maybe 
by  a  different  author. 

Philodemus  of  Gadara  was  a  distinguished  Epicurean  philo¬ 
sopher  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  best  society  of  the  Ciceronian 
age.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Piso,  the  Consul  of  B.c.  58, 
to  whom  two  of  his  epigrams  are  addressed.  Cicero,  in  Pis. 
§68  foil.,  where  he  attacks  Piso  for  consorting  with  Graeculi, 
almost  goes  out  of  his  way  to  compliment  Philodemus  on  his 
poetical  genius  and  the  unusual  literary  culture  which  he  com¬ 
bined  with  the  profession  of  philosophy :  and  again  in  the  de 
Finibus  speaks  of  him  as  ‘  a  most  worthy  and  learned  man  ’. 
He  is  also  referred  to  by  Horace,  1  Sat.  ii.  121.  Thirty-two 
of  his  epigrams,  chiefly  amatory,  are  in  the  Anthology,  and  five 
more  are  ascribed  to  him  on  doubtful  authority. 

IV.  Roman  period ;  from  the  establishment  of  the  Fmpire  to 
the  decay  of  art  and  letters  after  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  B.c.  30-A.D.180. 

This  period  falls  into  three  subdivisions;  (1)  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age ;  (2)  those  of  what  may  roughly  be  called  the 
ISTeronian  age,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century ;  and  (3) 
those  of  the  brief  and  partial  renascence  of  art  and  letters 
under  Hadrian,  which,  before  the  accession  of  Commodus,  had 
again  sunk  away,  leaving  a  period  of  some  centuries  almost 
wholly  without  either,  but  for  the  beginnings  of  Christian  art 
and  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Even 
from  the  outset  of  this  period  the  epigram  begins  to  fall  off. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  choose  trifling  subjects,  and  treat  them 
either  sentimentally  or  cynically.  The  heaviness  of  Roman 
workmanship  affects  all  but  a  few  of  the  best  epigrams,  and 
there  is  a  loss  of  simplicity  and  clearness  of  outline.  Many  of 
the  poets  of  this  period,  if  not  most,  lived  as  dependants  in 
wealthy  Roman  families  and  wrote  to  order :  and  we  see  in 
their  work  the  bad  results  of  an  excessive  taste  for  rhetoric 
and  the  practice  of  fluent  but  empty  improvisation. 

(1)  Antipater  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  upwards  of  a 
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hundred  epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  is  the  most  copious  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  Augustan  epigrammatists. 
There  are  many  allusions  in  his  work  to  contemporary  history. 
He  lived  under  the  patronage  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  consul 
in  b.c.  15,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Macedonia  for  several 
years,  and  was  appointed  by  him  governor  of  Thessalonica. 
One  of  his  epigrams  celebrates  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis 
by  Octavianus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium ;  another  anticipates 
his  victory  over  the  Parthians  in  the  expedition  of  B.C.  20 ; 
another  is  addressed  to  Caius  Caesar,  who  died  in  A.D.  4. 
None  can  be  ascribed  certainly  to  a  later  date  than  this. 

Antiphanes  the  Macedonian  is  the  author  of  ten  epigrams 
in  the  Palatine  Anthology ;  one  of  these,  however,  is  headed 
‘  Antiphanes  of  Megalopolis  ’  and  may  be  by  a  different  author. 
There  is  no  precise  indication  of  time  in  his  poems. 

Bianor  of  Bithynia  is  the  author  of  twenty-two  epigrams  in 
the  Anthology.  One  of  them  is  on  the  destruction  of  Sardis 
by  an  earthquake  in  a.d.  17.  He  is  fond  of  sentimental 
treatment,  which  sometimes  touches  pathos  but  often  becomes 
trifling. 

Crinagoras  of  Mitylene  lived  at  Rome  as  a  sort  of  court 
poet  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  contemporary  of  some  distinction. 
In  one  of  his  epigrams  he  blames  himself  for  hanging  on  to 
wealthy  patrons ;  several  others  are  complimentary  verses  sent 
with  small  presents  to  the  children  of  his  aristocratic  friends : 
one  is  addressed  to  young  Marcellus  with  a  copy  of  the  poems 
of  Callimachus.  Others  are  on  the  return  of  Marcellus  from 
the  Cantabrian  war,  B.C.  25  ;  on  the  victories  of  Tiberius  in 
Armenia  and  Germany ;  and  on  Antonia,  daughter  of  the 
triumvir  and  wife  of  Drusus.  Another,  written  in  the  spirit 
of  that  age  of  tourists,  speaks  of  undertaking  a  voyage  from 
Asia  to  Italy,  visiting  the  Cyclades  and  Corcyra  on  the  way. 
Fifty-one  epigrams  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  Anthology ; 
one  of  these,  however  ( Antli .  Pal.  ix.  235),  is  on  the  marriage 
of  Berenice  of  Cyrene  to  Ptolemy  m.  Euergetes,  and  must  be 
referred  to  Callimachus  or  one  of  his  contemporaries. 

Diodorus,  son  of  Diopeithes  of  Sardis,  also  called  Diodorus 
the  Younger,  in  distinction  to  Diodorus  Zonas,  is  mentioned  as 
a  friend  of  his  own  by  Strabo,  and  was  a  historian  and  melic  poet 
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besides  being  an  epigrammatist.  Seventeen  of  the  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology  under  the  name  of  Diodorus  are  usually 
ascribed  to  him,  and  include  a  few  fine  epitaphs.  See  also 
above,  p.  300,  under  Zonas. 

Evenus  of  Ascalon  is  probably  the  author  of  eight  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology ;  but  some  of  these  may  belong  to  other 
epigrammatists  of  the  same  name,  Evenus  of  Athens,  Evenus 
of  Sicily,  and  Evenus  Grammaticus,  unless  the  last  two  of 
these  are  the  same  person.  Evenus  of  Athens  has  been  doubt- 
fully  identified  with  Evenus  of  Paros,  an  elegiac  poet  of  some 
note  contemporary  with  Socrates,  mentioned  in  the  Phaedo 
and  quoted  by  Aristotle:  and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of 
the  best  of  the  epigrams,  most  of  which  are  on  works  of  art, 
may  be  his. 

Parmenio  the  Macedonian  is  the  author  of  sixteen  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology,  most  of  which  have  little  quality  beyond 
commonplace  rhetoric. 

These  seven  poets  were  included  in  the  Anthology  of 
Philippus ;  of  the  same  period,  but  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  proem  to  that  collection,  are  the  following  : — 

Apollonides,  author  of  thirty-one  epigrams  in  the  Anthology, 
perhaps  the  same  with  an  Apollonides  of  Nicaea  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  as  having  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
One  of  his  epigrams  refers  to  the  retirement  of  Tiberius  at 
Rhodes  from  B.c.  6  to  a.d.  2,  and  another  mentions  D.  Laelius 
Balbus,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  6,  as  travelling  in  Greece. 

Gaetulicus,  the  author  of  eight  epigrams  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology  (vi.  154  and  vii.  245  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  him), 
is  usually  identified  with  Gn.  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  legate  of 
Upper  Germany,  executed  on  suspicion  of  conspiracy  by  Cali¬ 
gula,  a.d.  39,  and  mentioned  as  a  writer  of  amatory  poetry  by 
Martial  and  Pliny.  But  the  identification  is  very  doubtful, 
and  perhaps  he  rather  belongs  to  the  second  century  a.d.  No 
precise  date  is  indicated  in  any  of  the  epigrams. 

Pompeius,  author  of  two  or  three  epigrams  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  also  called  Pompeius  the  Younger,  is  generally 
identified  with  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes,  son  of  Theophanes 
of  Mitylene  the  friend  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  himself  a 
friend  of  Tiberius,  according  to  Strabo. 

To  the  same  period  probably  belong  Quintus  Maecius  or 
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Maccius,  author  of  twelve  epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  and 
Marcus  Argentarius,  perhaps  the  same  with  a  rhetorician 
Argentarius  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca,  author  of  thirty- 
seven  epigrams,  chiefly  amatory  and  convivial,  some  of  which 
have  much  grace  and  fancy.  Others  place  him  in  the  age  of 
Hadrian. 

(2)  Philippus  of  Thessalonica  was  the  compiler  of  an 
Anthology  of  epigrammatists  subsequent  to  Meleager  (see 
above,  p.  17  foil.)  and  is  himself  the  author  of  seventy-four 
extant  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  besides  six  more  dubiously 
ascribed  to  him.  He  wrote  epigrams  of  all  sorts,  mainly 
imitated  from  older  writers  and  showing  but  little  original 
power  or  imagination.  The  latest  certain  historical  allusion  in 
his  own  work  is  one  to  Agrippa’s  mole  at  Puteoli,  hut  Anti- 
philus,  who  was  included  in  his  collection,  certainly  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  probably  Philippus  was  of  about 
the  same  date.  Most  of  his  epigrams  being  merely  rhetorical 
exercises  on  stock  themes  give  no  clue  to  his  precise  period. 

Antiphilus  of  Byzantium,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  his  epigram 
on  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  Rhodes  by  the  emperor  Nero, 
A.D.  53  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  58),  is  the  author  of  forty-nine  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology,  besides  three  doubtful.  Among  them  are 
some  graceful  dedications,  pastoral  epigrams,  and  sea-pieces. 
The  pretty  epitaph  on  Agricola  ( Anth .  Pal.  ix.  549)  gives  no 
clue  to  his  date,  as  it  certainly  is  not  on  the  father-in-law  of 
Tacitus,  and  no  other  person  of  the  name  appears  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  history. 

Julius  Polyaenus  is  the  author  of  a  group  of  three  epigrams 
(Anth.  Pal.  ix.  7-9),  which  have  a  high  seriousness  rare  in  the 
work  of  this  period.  He  has  been  probably  identified  with  a 
C.  Julius  Polyaenus  who  is  known  from  coins  to  have  been 
a  duumvir  of  Corinth  (Colonia  Julia)  under  Nero.  He  was  a 
native  of  Corcyra,  to  which  he  retired  after  a  life  of  much  toil 
and  travel,  apparently  as  a  merchant.  The  epigram  by 
Polyaenus  of  Sardis  (Anth.  Pal.  ix.  1),  usually  referred  to  the 
same  author,  is  in  a  completely  different  manner. 

Lucilius,  the  author  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology  (twenty  others  are  of 
doubtful  authorship)  was,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  a  gram- 
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marian  at  Rome  and  a  pensioner  of  Nero.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  epigrams,  somewhat  like  those  of  Martial,  in  a 
satiric  and  hyperbolical  style.1 

Nicarchus  is  the  author  of  forty-two  epigrams  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  Lucilius.  Another  given  under  his  name 
( Anth .  Pal.  vii.  159)  is  of  the  early  Alexandrian  period, 
perhaps  by  Nicias  of  Miletus,  as  the  converse  mistake  is  made 
in  the  Palatine  ms.  with  regard  to  xi.  398.  A  large  proportion 
of  his  epigrams  are  directed  against  doctors.  There  is  nothing 
to  fix  the  precise  part  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived. 

To  some  part  of  this  century  also  belong  Secundus  of 
Tarentum  and  Myrinus,  each  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Anthology.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  either. 

(3)  Strato  of  Sardis,  the  collector  of  the  Anthology  called 
Moocra  naiSoo)  SxpaTtovo?  and  extant,  apparently  in  an  imper¬ 
fect  and  mutilated  form,  as  the  twelfth  section  or  first  appendix 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Besides  his  ninety-four  epigrams 
preserved  in  his  own  Anthology,  five  others  are  attributed  to 
him  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  more  in  Planudes. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  his  date  see  above,  p.  18. 

Ammianus  is  the  author  of  twenty-nine  epigrams  in  the 
Anthology,  all  irrisory.  One  of  them  {Anth.  Pal.  xi.  226)  is 
imitated  from  Martial,  ix.  30.  Another  sneers  at  the  neo- 
Atticism  which  had  become  the  fashion  in  Greek  prose  writing. 
His  date  is  fixed  by  an  attack  on  Antonius  Polemo,  a  well- 
known  sophist  of  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

Thymocles  is  only  known  from  his  single  epigram  in  Strato’s 
Anthology.  It  is  in  the  manner  of  Callimachus  and  may 
perhaps  be  of  the  Alexandrian  period. 

To  this  or  an  earlier  date  belongs  Archias  of  Mitylene,  the 
author  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  epigrams,  chiefly  imitated 
from  older  writers  such  as  Antipater  and  Leonidas.  Forty-one 
epigrams  in  all  are  attributed  on  some  authority  to  one 
Archias  or  another ;  most  have  the  name  simply ;  some  are 
headed  ‘Archias  the  Grammarian’,  ‘Archias  the  Younger’, 
‘  Archias  the  Macedonian  ’,  ‘  Archias  of  Byzantium  ’.  All  are 

1  The  spelling  Lucillius  is  a  mere  barbarism,  the  l  being  doubled  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  long  vowel :  so  we  find  SvaTu'Xiuo?,  etc. 
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sufficiently  like  each  other  in  style  to  he  by  the  same  hand. 
Some  have  been  attributed  to  Cicero’s  client,  Archias  of 
Antioch,  but  they  seem  to  be  of  a  later  period. 

To  the  age  of  Hadrian  also  belongs  the  epigram  inscribed  on 
the  Memnon  statue  at  Thebes  with  the  name  of  its  author, 
Asclepiodotus,  ix.  1 9  in  this  selection. 

Claudius  Ptolemaeus  of  Alexandria,  mathematician,  astro¬ 
nomer,  and  geographer,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  the  heavens,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  His  chief  works  are  the  MsyaM)  Suvxa^; 
T-rfi  ’  Aavpovoyia?  in  thirteen  books,  known  to  the  Middle  Ages 
in  its  Arabian  translation  under  the  title  of  the  Almagest,  and 
the  Fscoypa '  T or(y/]'7ic  in  eight  books.  He  also  wrote  on 
astrology,  chronology,  and  music.  A  single  epigram  of  his  on 
his  favourite  science  is  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  Another 
commonplace  couplet  under  the  name  of  Ptolemaeus  is  probably 
by  some  different  author. 

Lucian  of  Samosata  in  Commagene,  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  figure  in  the  literature  of  this  period,  was  born  about  a.d. 
120.  He  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch,  and  travelled 
very  extensively  throughout  the  empire.  He  was  appointed 
procurator  of  a  district  of  Egypt  by  the  emperor  Commodus 
(reigned  A.D.  180-192)  and  probably  died  about  a.d.  200. 
Besides  his  voluminous  prose  works  he  is  the  author  of  forty 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  and  fourteen  more  are  ascribed  to 
him  on  doubtful  or  insufficient  authority. 

To  some  part  of  this  period  appear  to  belong  Alpheus  of 
Mitylene,  author  of  twelve  epigrams,  some  school-exercises, 
others  on  ancient  towns,  Mycenae,  Argos,  Tegea,  and  Troy, 
which  he  appears  to  have  visited  as  a  tourist ;  Carpyllides  or 
Carphyllides,  author  of  one  fine  epitaph  and  another  dull 
epigram  in  the  moralising  vein  of  this  age :  Glaucus  of 
Nicopolis,  author  of  six  epigrams  (one  is  headed  ‘  Glaucus  of 
Athens  ’,  but  is  in  the  same  late  imperial  style ;  and  in  this 
period  the  citizenship  of  Athens  was  sold  for  a  trifle  by  the 
authorities  to  any  one  who  cared  for  it:  cf.  the  epigram  of 
Automedon  ( Anth .  Pal.  xi.  319)  ;  and  Satyrus  (whose  name  is 
also  given  as  Satyrius,  Thyilus,  Thyillus,  and  Satyrus  Thy'illus), 
author  of  nine  epigrams,  chiefly  dedications  and  pastoral  pieces, 
some  of  them  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty. 
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V.  Byzantine  period ;  from  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Constantinople,  a.d.  330,  to  the  formation  of 
the  Palatine  Anthology  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

For  the  first  two  centuries  of  this  period  hardly  any  names 
have  to  be  chronicled.  Literature  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
except  among  lexicographers  and  grammarians  ;  and  though 
epigrams,  Christian  and  pagan,  continued  to  be  written,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  of  no  literary  account  whatever.  One  name 
only  of  importance  meets  us  before  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

Palladas  of  Alexandria  is  the  author  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  epigrams  (besides  twenty-three  more  doubtful)  in  the 
Anthology.  His  sombre  and  melancholy  figure  is  one  of  the 
last  of  the  purely  pagan  world  in  its  losing  battle  against 
Christianity.  One  of  the  epigrams  attributed  to  him  on  the 
authority  of  Planudes  is  an  eulogy  on  the  celebrated  Hypatia, 
daughter  of  Theon  of  Alexandria,  whose  tragic  death  took  place 
A.D.  415  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Second.  Another  was, 
according  to  a  scholium  in  the  Palatine  ms.,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  joint-emperors,  364-375  a.d. 
The  epigram  on  the  destruction  of  Berytus,  ix.  27  in  this 
selection,  gives  no  certain  argument  of  date.  Palladas  was  a 
grammarian  by  profession.  An  anonymous  epigram  ( Anth . 
Pal.  ix.  380)  speaks  of  him  as  of  high  poetical  reputation  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  those  dark  ages  the  harsh  and  bitter  force  that 
underlies  his  crude  thought  and  lialf-barbarous  language  is 
enough  to  give  him  a  place  of  note.  Casaubon  dismisses  him 
in  two  contemptuous  words,  as  ‘  versificator  insulsissimus  ’ ;  this 
is  true  of  a  great  part  of  his  work,  and  would  perhaps  be  true  of 
it  all  but  for  the  saeva  indignatio  which  kindles  the  verse,  not 
into  the  flame  of  poetry,  but  as  it  were  to  a  dull  red  heat. 
There  is  little  direct  allusion  in  his  epigrams  to  the  struggle 
against  the  new  religion.  One  epigram  speaks  obscurely  of 
the  destruction  of  the  idols  of  Alexandria  by  the  Christian 
populace  in  the  archiepiscopate  of  Theophilus,  a.d.  389  ;  another 
in  even  more  enigmatic  language  (Anth.  Pal.  x.  90)  seems  to 
be  a  bitter  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection ;  and  a 
scornful  couplet  against  the  swarms  of  Egyptian  monks  might 
have  been  written  by  a  Reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Eor  the  most  part  liis  sympathy  with  the  losing  side  is  only 
betrayed  in  his  despondency  over  all  things.  But  it  is  in  his 
criticism  of  life  that  the  power  of  Palladas  lies ;  with  a  re¬ 
morselessness  like  that  of  Swift  he  tears  the  coverings  from 
human  frailty  and  holds  it  up  in  its  meanness  and  misery. 
The  lines  on  the  Descent  of  Man  (Anth.  Pal.  x.  45),  which  un¬ 
fortunately  cannot  be  included  in  this  selection,  fall  as  heavily 
on  the  Neo-Platonist  martyr  as  on  the  Christian  persecutor, 
and  remain  even  now  among  the  most  mordant  and  crushing- 
sarcasms  ever  passed  upon  mankind. 

To  the  same  period  in  thought— beyond  this  there  is  no  clue 
to  their  date — belong  Aesopus  and  Glycon,  each  the  author  of 
a  single  epigram  in  the  Palatine  Anthology.  They  belong  to 
the  age  of  the  Byzantine  metaphrasts,  when  infinite  pains  were 
taken  to  rewrite  well-known  poems  or  passages  in  different 
metres,  by  turning  Homer  into  elegiacs  or  iambics,  and  recasting 
pieces  of  Euripides  or  Menander  as  epigrams. 

A  century  later  comes  the  Byzantine  lawyer,  Marianus,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Suidas  as  having  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I., 
a.d.  491-518.  He  turned  Theocritus  and  Apollonius  Rhodius 
into  iambics.  There  are  six  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Anthology,  all 
descriptive,  on  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople. 

At  the  court  of  Justinian,  a.d.  527-565,  Greek  poetry  made 
its  last  serious  effort ;  and  together  with  the  imposing  victories 
of  Belisarius  and  the  final  codification  of  Roman  law  carried  out 
by  the  genius  of  Tribonian,  his  reign  is  signalised  by  a  group 
of  poets  who  still  after  three  hundred  years  of  barbarism 
handled  the  old  language  with  remarkable  grace  and  skill,  and 
who,  though  much  of  their  work  is  but  clever  imitation  of  the 
antique,  and  though  the  verbosity  and  vague  conventionalism 
of  all  Byzantine  writing  keeps  them  out  of  the  first  rank  of 
epigrammatists,  are  nevertheless  not  unworthy  successors  of 
the  Alexandrians,  and  represent  a  culture  which  died  hard. 
Eight  considerable  names  come  under  this  period,  five  of  them 
officials  of  high  place  in  the  civil  service  or  the  imperial  house¬ 
hold,  two  more,  and  probably  the  third  also,  practising  lawyers 
at  Constantinople. 

Agathias  son  of  Mamnonius,  poet  and  historian,  was  born 
at  Myriua  in  Mysia  about  the  year  536  a.d.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  Alexandria,  and  at  eighteen  went  to  Con- 
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stantinople  to  study  law.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems  called  Daphniaca  in  nine  books.  The  preface 
to  it  ( Anth .  Pal.  vi.  80)  is  still  extant,  and  many  of  his  epigrams 
were  no  doubt  included  in  it.  His  History,  which  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  fifth  book,  covers  the  years  553-558  a.d.  ;  in  the 
preface  to  it  he  speaks  of  his  own  early  works,  including  his 
Anthology  of  recent  and  contemporary  epigrams,  of  which  a 
further  account  is  given  above,  p.  19  foil.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  his  poems  is  an  epistle  to  his  friend  Paulus  Silent 
tiarius,  written  from  a  country  house  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Bosporus,  where  he  had  retired  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
away  from  the  temptations  of  the  city.  He  tells  us  himself 
that  law  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  that  his  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  the  study  of  ancient  poetry  and  history.  In  later 
life  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Myrina,  where  he  carried  out 
improvements  in  the  town  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  citizens  {Anth.  Pal.  ix.  662).  He  is  believed 
to  have  died  about  582  A.D.  Agathias  is  the  author  of  ninety- 
seven  epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  in  a  facile  and  diffuse  style ; 
often  they  are  exorbitantly  long,  some  running  to  twenty-four 
and  even  twenty-eight  lines. 

Arabius,  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  is  called 
cyolacTL-zoc  or  lawyer.  Four  of  his  epigrams  are  on  works  of 
art,  one  is  a  description  of  an  imperial  villa  on  the  coast  near 
Constantinople,  and  the  other  two  are  in  praise  of  Longinus, 
prefect  of  Constantinople  under  Justinian.  One  of  the  last  is 
referred  to  in  an  epigram  by  Macedonius  {Anth.  Pal.  x.  380). 

Joannes  Barbucallus,  also  called  Joannes  Grammaticus,  is 
the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  Three  of  them 
are  on  the  destruction  of  Berytus  by  earthquake  in  a.d.  551  : 
from  these  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  had  studied  at  the 
great  school  of  civil  law  there.  As  to  his  name  a  scholiast  in 
MS.  Pal.  says,  effvDtov  ecttiv  ovopta.  Bap(3oo/caXv]  yap 
[svtoc]  "IpTjpo;  TOO  TTOTayou.  But  this  seems  to  be  an  incorrect 
reminiscence  of  the  name  ’Appouxofoj,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  lexicon  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 

Julianus,  commonly  called  Julianus  Aegyptius,  is  the 
author  of  seventy  epigrams  (and  two  more  doubtful)  in  the 
Anthology.  His  full  title  is  a-6  u-apywv  AiyuTirrou,  or  ex-pre¬ 
fect  of  a°  division  of  Egypt,  the  same  office  which  Lucian  had 
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held  under  Commodus.  His  date  is  fixed  by  two  epitaphs  on 
Hypatius,  brother  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Justinian  in  a.d.  532. 

Leontius,  called  Scholasticus,  author  of  twenty-four  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology,  is  generally  identified  with  a  Leontius 
Referendarius,  mentioned  by  Procopius  under  this  reign.  The 
Referendarii  were  a  board  of  high  officials,  who,  according  to 
the  commentator  on  the  Notitia  imperii,  transmitted  petitions 
and  cases  referred  from  the  lower  courts  to  the  Emperor,  and 
issued  his  decisions  upon  them.  Under  Justinian  they  were 
eighteen  in  number,  and  were  speetabiles,  their  president  being 
a  comes.  One  of  the  epigrams  of  Leontius  is  on  Gabriel,  prefect 
of  Constantinople  under  Justinian ;  another  is  on  the  famous 
charioteer  Porphyrius.  Most  of  them  are  on  works  of  art. 

Macedonius  of  Thessalonica,  mentioned  by  Suidas  s.  v. 
’Ay ocdiocg  as  consul  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  is  the  author  of 
forty-four  epigrams  in  the  Anthology,  the  best  of  which  are 
some  delicate  and  fanciful  amatory  pieces. 

Paulus,  always  spoken  of  with  his  official  title  of  SlLEN- 
TlAinus,  author  of  seventy-nine  epigrams  (and  six  others  doubt¬ 
ful)  in  the  Anthology,  is  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  this 
period.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  derived  from 
Agathias,  Hist.  v.  9,  who  says  he  was  of  high  birth  and  great 
wealth,  and  head  of  the  thirty  Silentiarii,  or  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bedchamber,  who  were  among  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
Byzantine  court.  Two  of  his  epigrams  are  I'eplies  to  two  others 
by  Agathias  (Anth.  Pal.  v.  292,  293;  299,  300);  another  is  on 
the  death  of  Damocharis  of  Cos,  Agathias’  favourite  pupil, 
lamenting  with  almost  literal  truth  that  the  harp  of  the  Muses 
would  thenceforth  be  silent.  Besides  the  epigrams,  we  possess 
a  long  description  of  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  by  him,  partly 
in  iambics  and  partly  in  hexameters,  and  a  poem  in  dimeter 
iambics  on  the  hot  springs  of  Pythia.  The  ‘grace  and  genius 
beyond  his  age’,  which  Jacobs  justly  attributes  to  him,  reach 
their  highest  point  in  his  amatory  epigrams,  forty  in  number, 
some  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Meleager. 

Rufinus,  author  of  thirty-nine  (and  three  more  doubtful) 
amatory  epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  is  no  doubt  of  the 
same  period.  In  the  heading  of  one  of  the  epigrams  he  is 
called  Rufinus  Domesticus.  The  exact  nature  of  his  public 
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office  cannot  be  determined  from  this  title.  A  Domestic  was 
at  the  head  of  each  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  imperial 
service,  and  was  a  high  official.  But  the  name  was  also  given 
to  the  Emperor’s  Horse  and  Foot  Guards,  and  to  the  body¬ 
guards  of  the  prefects  in  charge  of  provinces,  cities,  or  armies. 

Eratosthenes,  called  Scholasticus,  is  the  author  of  five  epi¬ 
grams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Epigrams  by  Julianus, 
Macedonius,  and  Paulus  Silentiarius,  are  ascribed  to  him  in 
other  MSS.,  and  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence 
of  the  style,  he  may  be  confidently  placed  under  the  same  date. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  Probably  to  the  same 
period  belongs  Theophanes,  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the 
miscellaneous  appendix  (xv.)  to  the  Palatine  Anthology,  one 
of  them  in  answer  to  an  epigram  by  Constantinus  Siculus,  as 
to  whose  date  there  is  the  same  uncertainty.  Two  epitaphs  in 
the  Anthology  are  also  ascribed  to  Theophanes  in  Planudes. 

With  this  brief  latter  summer  the  history  of  Greek  poetry 
practically  ends.  The  epigrams  of  Damocharis,  the  pupil  of 
Agathias,  seem  already  to  show  the  decomposition  of  the  art. 
The  imposing  fabric  of  empire  reconstructed  by  the  genius  of 
Justinian  and  his  ministers  had  no  solidity,  and  was  crumbling 
away  even  before  the  death  of  its  founder  :  while  the  great 
plague,  beginning  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian,  continued 
for  no  less  than  fifty-two  years  to  ravage  every  province  of  the 
empire  and  depopulate  whole  cities  and  provinces.  In  such  a 
period  as  this  the  fragile  and  exotic  poetry  of  the  Byzantine 
Renaissance  could  not  sustain  itself.  Political  and  theological 
epigrams  continued  to  be  written  in  profusion  ;  but  the  collec¬ 
tions  may  be  searched  through  in  vain  for  a  single  touch  of 
imagination  or  beauty.  Under  Constantine  VII.  (reigned  a.d. 
911-959)  comes  the  last  shadowy  name  in  the  Anthology. 

Cometas,  called  Chartularius  or  Keeper  of  the  Records,  is 
the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  besides 
a  poem  in  hexameters  on  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  From  some 
marginal  notes  in  the  MS.  it  appears  that  he  was  a  contempoiai^ 
of  Constantinus  Cephalas.  Three  of  the  epigrams  are  on  a 
revised  text  of  Homer  which  he  edited.  None  are  of  any 
literary  value,  except  the  one  beautiful  pastoral  couplet,  vi.  10 
in  this  selection,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  voice  of  ancient 
poetry  bidding  the  world  a  lingering  and  reluctant  farew  el  . 
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NOTES 


i 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  134. 

1.  1.  KExpox'i?  Xayuvo?  (feminine  here  as  in  the  Latin  form  lagena)  the 
ordinary  Attic  vase  with  a  narrow  neck,  fully  described  by  a  list  of 
epithets  in  another  epigram,  infr.  x.  6. 

1.  2.  au;j.[3oXtxi(  has  special  aptness  as  applied  to  the  Anthology  to  which 
each  poet  contributes  verses.  r.p6-oai<;,  generally  ‘a  health’,  here  means  the 
drinking  party  itself. 

I.  3.  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  were  the  first  and  second  masters  of  the  Stoic 
school.  The  former  is  probably  called  xuxvo?  in  allusion  to  his  great 
age  ;  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  98.  So  the  chorus  of  old  men  in  the 
Hercules  Furens  speak  of  themselves  as  xuxvo?  w's  yepwv  aoioo;  (l.  692). 
There  is  no  mention  of  Zeno  ever  having  written  poetry,  though  a  book 
TEsp't  rotr)xtx%  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works.  Of  the  poetry 
of  Cleanthes  all  now  extant  is  a  hymn  to  Zeus  and  the  famous  quatrain 
expressing  the  religious  side  of  Stoicism  (Epictetus,  Fnchir.  c.  53)  : 

’Ayou  oe  jj.’  to  Zeo  xai  au  y’  r\  IIe7Epa>p.ev7] 
o:ecii  -off  ujjjv  elpit  oiatETaypivos" 
to?  E'1/op.ai  y’  aoxvo;-  fjv  oe  [J.7]  Oekto, 
xaxo;  yevclpevo?  ouoev  fjTtov  IJ/o[j.at. 

II.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  169. 

II.  1  and  2  are  imitated  from  Aesch.  Ag.  909,  where  Glytemnestra  calls 
her  husband 

yrjv  csavstoav  vauxfXot?  7Eap’  sX7Eioa 
xaXXerrov  ^pap  etatoeiv  ex  yeijiaxos, 
oSotTtopo)  ot'lalvTt  TErjyalov  aso;. 

1.  2.  axecpavov  needlessly  altered  in  modern  editions  to  £e'cpupov.  The 
flowers  and  the  west  wind  are  both  mentioned  in  the  exhortations  to  put  to 
sea  in  spring,  Anth.  Pal.  x.  1,  4-6,  15, 16.  And  sailors  do  not  see  the  wind. 

1.  3.  f,Selov  ms.  with  rpw tov  in  the  margin  :  hence  some  read  rpaov. 

I  4  Cf  Soph.  Track.  539,  xai  v7v  ou’  ouaai  jj.fp.vojj.sv  [xia?  uteo  yXafvrj? 
oTEayxcfXiapa  :  also  Theocr.  Fpithal.  Eel.  19,  and  Eur.  frag.  Peliad,  6, 
otav  S’  u7e’  avSpo;  yXatvav  euyevou?  toot)?. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  170.  , 

l.  2.  aTEEJETuaa,  the  aorist  of  quick  or  sudden  action  :  octeetetug’,  io  yepaie, 
[j.uhov,  Eur.  Iph.  in  Aid.  874.  The  abruptness  of  expression  in  this  line  is 

almost  Oriental. 
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l.  3.  xiva  =  ovxtva  :  so  in  the  epigram  of  Callimachus,  infra  iv.  32,  the  ms. 
reads  ouoe  xAsullw  ya. fpto  x!$  jcoXXou;  idos  xa't  (oos  tps'pet.  Here  Meineke 
would  alter  xiva  to  xav. 

IY.  A  nth.  Pal.  ix.  161.  Headed  aSrjXov  in  Planudes. 

With  this  epigram  compare  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  charming  verses  called 
‘  A  Dialogue  from  Plato  ’  in  Old  World  Idylls,  p.  103. 

1.  1.  (3i(3Xov,  the’'Epya  -/.at  'Hpipat  of  Hesiod. 

1.  4.  £pya  r.arjiyeiv, ‘  to  give  trouble  ’,  with  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  poem. 
For  the  use  of  Hesiod  as  a  school-book,  see  Plato  Rep.  363  a,  and  (for  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter)  Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  ii.  22. 

V.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  78.  Also  quoted  by  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita  Platonis 
c.  32,  and  by  Gellius  Nod.  Att.  xix.  11. 

The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epigrams  attributed  to  Plato  is 
fully  discussed  by  Bergk  Lyr.  Gr.  ii.  pp.  295-299.  Thirty-seven  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology  appear  there  under  the  name  of  Plato  or  are  elsewhere 
assigned  to  him.  Another  ( infra  iv.  13)  is  not  in  the  Anthology.  Of 
these  thirty-seven,  one  is  attributed  to  Plato  the  comedian,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Aristophanes,  and  three,  which  are  very  poor,  to  an  other¬ 
wise  unknown  Plato  Junior  (6  Nsojxspos).  The  rest  were  probably  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  great  Plato,  and  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  l.  47, 
speaks  of  them  as  such.  Of  the  fourteen  included  in  this  collection  this 
epigram  and  six  others  ( infra  i.  41  ;  iii.  10,  11  ;  iv.  13  ;  vi.  8  ;  xi.  51)  are 
possibly  genuine  ;  the  other  seven  are  certainly  of  later  date. 

This  epigram,  if  authentic,  is  written  under  the  person  of  Socrates. 
Agathon,  the  brilliant  dramatist,  croocoxaxo?  xa't  xdXXurro;  as  Alcibiades  calls 
him  in  the  Symposium,  212  e,  was  noted  for  his  beauty  :  see  Plato  Protag. 
315  d,  Aristoph.  Tliesm.  198,  and  the  notices  of  him  in  Athenaeus. 

VI.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  177. 

1.  1.  xafr’  7]v  sajrEpi7]v  top7)v  uyiatvopsv,  ‘  at  the  hour  of  evening  when  we 
say  good-night.’  yalpe  an(l  uyi'aive,  as  in  Latin  salve  and  vale,  were  used 
for  our  ‘  good-morning  ’  and  ‘  good-night  ’. 

VII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  117. 

1.  1.  d'-xe,  ‘light  a  torch’,  addressed  to  his  slave. 

1.  3.  ‘Reason  and  love  keep  little  company’  M.N.D.,  iv.  i. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  93.  The  epigram  is  modelled  on  one  by  Posidippus, 
Anth.  Pal.  xii.  120. 

1.  3.  cimcnraafraL  here  ‘  to  contend  with  ’  :  a  rare  use. 

1.  4.  There  was  a  common  proverb,  pjS’  'HpaxXiJs  -poS  3u'o. 

IN.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  64.  There  is  a  reminiscence  throughout  the  epigram 
of  Aesch.  Prom.  II.  992-5  : 

7ipo;  xauxa  ptTEXs’a&to  psv  aid-aXouaaa  oXoij, 

XEuxox:xEptp  8e  vicpaSi  xal  (3povxr]p.aai 
yjfovi'ot;  xuxaxco  tt :avxa  xal  Tapaaas'xto, 
yvapl/Ei  yap  ouoev  xtovSs  ps. 
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l.  2.  uopcpupovxa  VctpTj,  ‘glooming  clouds’:  to;  clxs  uopcpuprj  usTvayo;  piya 
xup.axt  x  to  to  to,  II.  xiy.  16,  of  the  sea  darkening  with  a  foamless  swell. 

1.  4.  ystpova  may  agree  with  pte  in  l.  3,  hut  is  more  probably  acc.  pi.  used 
adverbially  :  cf.  uXeiova  uiopeffa,  infra  x.  4. 

X.  Antli.  Pal.  v.  261.  For  the  general  sense  of  the  epigram  cf.  the 
passage  in  Philostratus,  p.  355,  almost  literally  translated  into  English  by 
J onson  in  Prink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

1.  4.  The  thought  is  slightly  confused,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
oivoyoo;  is  the  lady  herself,  which  is  supported  by  upoocpEpe  in  l.  2,  or  the 
cup,  like  oir.c/.i  o’voyoov,  infra  Ep.  15. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  212. 

1.  1.  Stvst  is  Hermann’s  correction  of  the  ms.  duvet,  and  has  been  generally 
accepted,  though  ouvet  gives  a  sufficiently  good  sense,  ‘  sinks  in  my  ears  ’. 

1.  2.  ndb-o;  and  'Tpepo;,  Longing  and  Desire,  are  half  personified  as 
brothers  of  Eros ;  the  lover  brings  them  his  offering  of  tears.  Cf.  infra 
viii.  3. 

1.  3.  exotptae,  1  lets  me  rest  ’,  precisely  as  in  Soph.  Aj.  674,  Setvtov  x’  drjp.a 
7iveu[j.dx(ov  Ixotpias  axevovxa  uovxov. 

1.  4.  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  23,  and  Dante  Pure/,  xxx.  48. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  171. 

1.  3.  uuofhlaa  yaAea,  ‘bringing  up  her  lips’,  duvsucrxg  ‘without  drawing- 
breath  ’.  Cf.  Rossetti,  The  House  of  Life,  liii.,  ‘  I  leaned  low  and  drank  .  .  . 
all  her  soul.’ 

XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  177.  This  epigram  is  imitated  from  Moschus  Id.  i., 
the  ’’Epto;  ApaTcexr);.  A  specimen  of  a  proclamation  describing  a  runaway 
slave  and  offering  a  reward  for  his  capture  may  be  found  in  Lucian, 
Fugitivi,  c.  26 ;  and  two  originals  found  on  a  papyrus  in  Egypt,  dated 
b.c.  145  (a  little  earlier  than  this  epigram)  are  given  in  Letronne,  Fragmens 
inedits  d’anciens  poetes  Grecs  (printed  at  the  end  of  Didot’s  Aristophanes ). 

1.  3.  XcyuSaxpu;  (after  the  analogy  of  Xiyuccovo ;)  has  been  suggested  as 
giving  a  better  antithesis  to  crtp.d  ysXcov. 

1.  5.  Plato  Symp.  178  B  :  yovel;  ’’Eptoxo;  oux’  sidv  ouxs  Xeyovxat  uu’  guSevo; 
ouxe  loiwxou  ouxe  uoi7]xou.  Eros  is  one  of  the  uncreated  originals  of  things 
in  Hesiod,  Theog.  120.  In  the  birds’  cosmogony  (Aristoph.  Av.  696)  he 
springs  from  a  wind-egg  laid  by  Night  in  the  times  when  jrj  ou3’  drjp  ou3’ 
oupavo;  qv. 

1.  9.  xelvoc,  ‘there  he  is’,  like  to  ouxo?,  ‘you  here’. 

XIY.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  134.  The  whole  epigram  is  well  illustrated  by 
that  of  Asclepiades,  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  135  : 

Olvo;  eptoxo;  eXsyyps'  epav  dpvoupevGv  rjplv 
ijvuaav  a?  uoXXal  Nixayoprjv  upouoasi;’ 

Kal  yap  eSaxpuaev  xa't  evuaxaae  x at  xi  xaxrjcpe; 
s(3X3ue,  yio  a^ty/D-s'i;  oux  ep.sve  axecpavo;. 

1.  5.  With  u)7ix7]xat  cf.  the  ouxov  piXt  of  Meleager,  infra  Ep.  75.  pucrpo; 
is  an  Ionicism  for  puffpo'; :  oux  duo  puup.ou  =  oux  apuffp.w;,  ‘not  at  random’. 
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XV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  2 66.  It  was  a  theory  that  the  aversion  from  water 
in  persons  suffering  from  hydrophobia  was  caused  by  their  seeing  the  image 
of  the  dog  in  the  cup.  Plato  Symp.  217  e  mentions  a  similar  curious 
superstition  regarding  the  bite  of  a  serpent. 

1.  6.  Sejca?  otvoyoov  (cf.  supra  Ep.  10)  must  mean  the  cup  into  which  the 
wine  is  poured.  Some  editors  read  oivoyoou  or  oivoyocov  to  keep  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  ‘  cup-bearer  ’. 

XVI.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  64.  A  description  of  the  vintage-revel,  which  as 
early  as  Homer  (II.  xviii.  561)  was  a  favourite  subject  for  poetry  and 
sculpture,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  subjects  in  Graeco-Roman  reliefs. 

1.  2.  dvsjtXe'xop.sv,  sc.  dancing  with  linked  hands,  a  sort  of  Greek  Car¬ 
magnole. 

1.  5.  a/sSiov  tsotov,  ‘an  extemporised  banquet’,  where  we  did  not  feel 
the  want  of  a  proper  crater  and  cups,  or  of  warm  water  to  mix  with  the 
wine.  For  the  practice  of  mixing  wine  with  hot  water  see  Athen.  iii.  p.  123, 
Pollux  ix.  67.  The  water  was  kept  on  table  in  a  heated  urn  called 
iTcvoXs'Pr];. 

1.  9.  hoed  cppsvEs  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  usage  in  phrases  like 
horjv  aXsyuvsxe  Sacra  ( Od .  viii.  38). 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  147. 

1.  5.  [j.upojjo'arpuyo?,  ‘  balsam- curled  ’,  is  one  of  the  curious  new  compounds 
of  which  Meleager  is  so  fond  :  cf.  p.upo;psyyrj?,  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  83.  Other 
instances  of  compounds  coined  by  him  are  oupsoccpoixoc,  IpcoxojAavo;,  Iprjpio- 
Xakos,  Sax.puyapq;  ( infra  Epp.  19,  65,  66,  69)  :  bolder  and  more  successful 
than  any  of  these  is  yXuxuTrdplhvo?,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  16. 

1.  6.  Flowers  were  scattered  over  people’s  heads  as  a  mark  of  honour  :  cf. 
Lucr.  ii.  627  ninguntque  rosarum  floribus  umbrantes ;  Pint.  Pomp.  c.  57, 
xoXkdi  8s  xa'c  OTEcflav7]90pouvTSi;  U7S0  Xapjcaocov  eSs^ovio  xa't  x:sp[S7:sp.7SOv 
avho(3o),oop.svov  ;  and  Dante  Purg.  xxx.  28  : 

dentro  una  nuvola  di  fiori 
Che  dalle  mani  angeliche  saliva 
E  ricadea  in  giu  dentro  e  di  fuori. 

XVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  147.  The  lover  finding  Heliodora  gone  is  seized 
with  a  sudden  alarm  that  she  has  been  forcibly  carried  off,  and  calls  for 
torches  to  go  in  pursuit,  when  he  hears  her  footfall  returning  : 

“  What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 
Into  a  lover’s  head  ! 

‘  0  mercy  !  ’  to  myself  I  cried, 

‘  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  !  ’  ” 

l.  1.  The  construction  is  a  sort  of  compromise  in  syntax  between  xi? 
ouxw?  aypto?  av  slrj  coots  toutg  ah/jj.daai  ;  and  x!;  ayoio;  xoooov  av  aiypcaaac  ; 
a’-/jj.a(etv  with  cognate  acc.,  ‘  to  do  a  deed  of  arms  ’  as  in  Soph.  Track.  354, 
Epco;  3e  vtv  Movo?  tfscov  IhTijscsv  a!-/p.aoat  Taos. 

XIX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  144. 

1.  3.  cptXspaaxos,  ‘  dear  to  lovers  ’,  a  common  epithet  of  the  rose,  is  here 
transferred  by  anticipation  to  ‘  the  rose  of  womanhood  ’. 
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l.  5.  Strictly  it  is  the  flowers  themselves  that  would  he  said  to  laugh,  or 
the  meadows  to  laugh  with  flowers ;  for  this  extension  of  the  ordinary 
metaphor  and  half  personification  of  the  meadows  cf.  Yirg.  Georg,  i.  103, 
ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messes. 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  151. 

1.  2.  xvoiSaXov  is  ‘monster’  in  the  widest  sense,  of  large  and  small 
animals  alike. 

1.  6.  Cf.  Lucian,  Muscae  Encomium ,  c.  10,  where  after  telling  the  story 
of  Myia  and  her  rivalry  with  Selene  for  the  love  of  Endymion  he  goes  on, 
xa\  Sia  xouxo  r.olai  vuv  to 1?  xotpaipivoi;  auxrjv  xou  ura/ou  tpAovs'fv  pispivTjuivrjV 
I'xt  xou  ’EvSupt'wvo;,  xai  [raktaxa  xo a?  ve'cu;  xa'c  araxkol;'  xal  to  Sijypa  St  auxo 
xa\  i]  xou  a"p.axo;  Irafhj[Aa  oux  aypioxrjxo;  akV  Eptoxo;  eax'c  <T7]|i.Etov  xa't  cotXav- 
fl-ptojua;"  to;  yap  Suvaxov  araXauEi  xa't  xou  xaXkou;  xt  dravlH^Exat. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  114. 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  241.  Under  the  name  of  Agathias  in  Planudes. 

1.  3.  Suidas  s.v.  oaaxdoj;  quotes  this  couplet  and  explains  oaa”).vyra  as 
ski  xaxto  -poajisXa^ouaav.  The  origin  of  the  word  (an  epithet  of  ’Eptvu;  in 
the  Odyssey)  is  obscure. 

XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  223.  Compare  with  this  epigram  the  beautiful 
Provencal  alba  (given  in  Raynouard,  Choix  des  Poesies  originates  des  Trouba¬ 
dours,  vol.  ii.  p.  236)  beginning  En  un  vergier  sotz  fuelha  d’albespi,  with 
the  refrain,  Oy  dieus,  oy  dieus,  de  Valba  tan  tost  ve  ! 

1.  1.  The  planet  Venus  was  ordinarily  called  4>ojacpdpo;  by  Greek 
astronomers,  though  it  also  had  the  name  6  -r^  ’AopoStxr);  (sc.  ^Xavrjxrj?). 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  allusion  here  is  merely  to  the  mythological 
connection  of  Venus  and  Mars,  or  to  a  conjunction  of  the  two  planets. 

1.  3.  4>as'fiwv,  the  god  of  the  sun  (as  in  Homer),  whose  son  the  Phaethon 
of  later  legend  was  by  the  Oceanid  Clymene  wife  of  Merops.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  about  this  myth,  another  version  making  Phaethon 
the  son  of  Clymenus  and  Merope ;  but  the  story,  only  mentioned  here,  of 
the  dawn-star  delaying  its  upward  course  through  the  eastern  sky,  seems 
to  relate  to  the  former  version. 

1.  5.  rapt  has  the  force  of  going  round  or  up  and  down  in  a  place,  rather 
than  going  round  it :  cf.  /povti^Etv  rapt  Atyuraov,  Hdt.  iii.  61. 

1.  6.  For  the  Cimmerians,  *  on  whom  the  sun  looks  not  in  his  rising,’  see 
Od.  xi.  14-19.  . (,.  j 

XXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  3. 

1.  1.  ’'Opfipo;  is  the  grey  dawn  which  is  succeeded  by  the  rose-fingered 
Hu!;  or  ’Hpiye'vEia.  ‘And  indeed  the  dawn  was  already  beginning.  The 
hollow  of  the  sky  was  full  of  essential  daylight,  colourless  and  clear ;  and 
the  valley  underneath  was  flooded  with  a  grey  reflection.  .  .  .  The  scene 
disengaged  a  surprising  effect  of  stillness,  which  was  hardly  interrupted 
when  the  cocks  began  once  more  to  crow  among  the  steadings.  Perhaps 
the  same  fellow  who  had  made  so  horrid  a  clangour  in  the  darkness  not 
half-an-hour  before,  now  sent  up  the  merriest  cheer  to  greet  the  coming 
day.’  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Sire  de  Maletroit’s  Door. 
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l.  4.  vuyjoi;  ^ifk'iov  odpoi;  in  rather  a  different  sense,  infra  vi.  1.  Here 
it  seems  to  mean  the  talk  of  young  men  in  the  lesche  or  gymnasium. 

XXV.  Anth.  Fal.  v.  172. 

1.  2.  Cf.  Meleager  in  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  63,  r.a\  raxpov  xtJxw  ypcox'i  yXiaivopievov. 

1.  5.  iP  ’AXxpjvrjv  Aid;,  ‘  for  Alcmena  the  bride  of  Zeus  ’ ;  by  an  extension 
of  its  common  meaning  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  ’,  im  here  comes  to  mean  ‘  to 
serve  the  purpose  of’,  ‘  for  the  sake  of’.  ’AXxpjw}  Aid;  like  SpixulKiovo; 
MekiuTtyr),  Aristoph.  Peel.  46  or  ‘  Hectoris  Andromache’,  Aen.  iii.  319. 

1.  6.  rjkfk;  dvxio;,  ‘thou  didst  go  contrary’,  i.e.  backward. 

XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  173. 

1.  1.  Dawn  is  represented  as  the  charioteer  of  the  wheeling  firmament. 

XXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  279. 

1.  1.  Cf.  Petronius,  Sat.  c.  22,  lucernae  quoque  humore  defectae  tenue  et 
extremum  lumen  spargebant. 

1.  5.  earapo;  adj.  for  the  usual  icra'cio;  :  so  again  infra  Ep.  36. 

XXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  150.  The  first  couplet  is  also  cpioted  by  Suidas 
s.V.  ©eajjLoepopo;. 

1.  1.  fj  ’Tcipdrjxo;,  ‘  she  who  is  in  all  men’s  mouths  ’,  like  the  multi  Lydia 
nominis  of  Horace  :  the  full  phrase  r\  ’xi'pioxo;  dvfiptd-oi;  is  used  Anth.  Pal. 
vii.  345. 

1.  2.  ee<7[j.oodpo;,  Demeter  ;  ‘  legifera  Ceres  ’,  Aen.  iv.  58. 

1.  3.  It  is  not  certain  what  hour  of  night  this  implies  ;  the  night  seems 
in  different  circumstances  to  have  been  divided  into  three,  four,  or  five 
watches. 

XXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  164. 

1.  1.  Hecker  reads  odx  dXarjv,  which  may  be  right. 

1.  2.  The  termination  -r,;  as  a  feminine  form  is  extremely  rare ;  there  is 
perhaps  an  instance  in  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  81,  where  Auyax:dx7]v  cpXoya  is  the 
most  probable  reading.  Others  prefer  to  coin  a  form  cpde^aTudxi;,  or  to  read 
ca!X’  ir  axdxr,;,  ‘deceitfully  dear’,  which  hardly  makes  sense. 

1.  4.  t.qxz  is  Jacobs’  conjecture  for  the  ms.  r.a pa,  which  he  afterwards 
proposed  to  retain,  changing  hz’  to  ex’.  But  the  former  makes  a  smoother 
verse. 

XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  237.  Cf.  the  pseudo-Anacreon,  9  (Bergk). 

1.  5.  d|j.[j.ocxa  S’  ou  Xdovxa  ms.,  piuovxa  Hecker.  Others  read  d(j.u.axa  3s 
crxaXdovxa,  ‘my  dripping  eyes’.  The  couplet  is  omitted  in  Planudes.Gts 
corruption  having  probably  been  considered  desperate. 

1.  9.  Cf.  Ovid  Her.  xv.  154  : 

moestissima  mater 

Concinit  Ismarium  Daulias  ales  Ityn, 

Ales  Ityn,  Sappho  desertos  cantat  amores 
Hactenus  ;  ut  media  cetera  nocte  silent. 

1.  10.  The  hoopoe,  according  to  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  iii.  26,  builds  ev  xot; 
epri(j.oi;  xa\  xoi;  Ttayoi;  xoi;  u4r)Xdi; :  cf.  the  opening  scene  of  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes. 
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XXXI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  9.  Plan,  has  ll .  1  and  2  under  the  name  of  Itufinus, 
and  the  rest  of  the  epigram  later  without  any  author’s  name. 

1.  5.  7j  Eiuopxrjcrojv  ms.,  corr.  Hecker.  Coressus  (see  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii.  7, 
Pausan.  Eliaca  A.  xxiv.  8)  was  the  quarter  of  Ephesus  which  lay  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  harbour  and  plain. 

XXXII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  24.  Jacobs  points  out  with  truth  that  the  style 
of  this  epigram  is  exactly  that  of  Meleager,  and  suspects  that  it  is  wrongly 
attributed  to  Philodemus.  Certainly  no  other  of  the  thirty-four  epigrams 
extant  under  the  name  of  Philodemus  is  like  this,  and  most  of  them  have  a 
marked  style  of  their  own.  But  it  may  be  an  imitation  of  the  older  poet 
by  the  younger,  and  it  is  hardly  safe,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Planudes 
agrees  with  Cephalas  in  the  authorship,  to  alter  the  title. 

XXXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  182.  To  this  epigram  some  editors  prefix  a 
couplet  which  occurs  as  a  separate  epigram,  Anth.  Pal.  v.  187,  also  under 
Meleager’s  name  : 

Ebxs  AuxaivtSt,  Aopxa?’  IS’  to ?  E7xtx7]xxa  cptXouoa 
rjXto?"  oil  xpuTxxst  TrXaaxdv  Eptoxa  ypovo?. 

XXXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  226. 

1.  4.  v7]tpdXta  pstXtypaxa  were  peace-offerings  of  water,  milk,  and  honey, 
without  wine.  Cf.  Aesch.  Eum.  107. 

1.  5.  xa't  x Etlh,  sc.  xvJXs,  l.  3. 

XXXV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  280. 

1.  1.  toO-ov  is  the  reading  of  Plan.,  tuovov  ms.  Pal. 

1.  4.  A  scholiast  on  Theocr.  xiv.  48  quotes  an  oracle  given  to  the 
Megarians  : 

tlpsl?  o’,  <0  MeyapEt;,  duds  xplxot  duo's  xexapxot 
0  iIS's  Sutooexaxot,  oux’  iv  Xdyto  cox’  ev  dpiffpto. 

The  phrase  had  become  proverbial :  cf.  Callimachus  in  Anth.  Pal.  v.  6, 
T7]s  8e  xaXatvr]?  vu[jl©7]?,  to?  Meyaps'tov,  oil  Xdyo;  oux’  dpt-ffpo;. 

1.  8.  Hor.  hi.  Od.  x.  9,  ingratam  Veneri  pone  snperbiam. 

XXXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  256. 

1.  2.  EoTEspo?  for  Eaxipto;  as  in  Ep.  27,  supra. 

1.  4.  Catull.  lxxii.  7,  amantem  iniuria  talis  cogit  amare  magis. 

XXXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  247.  After  l.  4  in  ms.  Pal.  follow  two  more 
lines : 

Kevxpo[j.av£?  3’  ayxtaxpov  s<pu  axopa,  xat  p.E  oaxovxa 
Eilffu?  e'/Et  poodou  '/eIXeo?  Ixxpgpia.  .  .  . 

which  seem  to  be  a  fragment  of  another  epigram,  and  are  wanting  in  Plan. 

1.  1.  There  is  a  play  on  the  name  nappevt';,  ‘the  constant.’ 

1.  3.  xat  cDsuyet  ©tXsovxa  xai  oil  tptXeovxa  ouoxet  of  Galatea  and  the  Cyclops, 
Theocr.  vi.  17.  But  the  amplification  in  the  next  line  is  Macedonius’  own. 
‘  Pursuing  that  that  flies  and  flying  what  pursues,’  Merry  Wives ,  11.  ii. 

21 
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XXXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  23.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Rufinus,  but 
that  is  hardly  possible.  The  repetitions  are  a  piece  of  literary  affectation 
peculiar  to  Callimachus  :  cf.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  6.  xii.  71. 

1.  4.  /.oipi^Ei;  is  the  same  as  /.oipa  offai  7toist?  in  l.  1. 

1.  6.  auxlxa  not  ‘  immediately  ’  hut  ‘  presently,’  ‘  by  and  bye.’ 

XXXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  16. 

1.  1.  Hecker  alters  osp/.T)  to  ospxsu.  7cspiXdp;cec,  ms.  Others  read  jxEpiXap7C£lj. 

1.  4.  For  the  idiom  cf.  Theocr.  n.  156,  vov  os  te  otoos/.axato;  do’  w  xs  viv 

GuSs  7X0/.’  sioov. 

XL.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  123.  With  this  epigram  may  he  compared  Spenser’s 
Epithalamium,  ll.  372-382,  which  shows  the  contrast  between  the  richness 
of  the  best  Renaissance  work  and  the  direct  simplicity  of  expression  which 
Greek  poetry  preserves  even  in  its  decline. 

1.  1.  2sXrjv7j  oalvE  is  from  Theocr.  ii.  11. 

1.  2.  E'jxp7)Tot  9-upioss,  latticed  windows,  the  Latin  fenestrae  clatratae  or 
reticulatae  (Varro,  R.  R.  in.  7,  Serv.  on  Aen.  iii.  152). 

1.  5.  r(ij.c’a?,  as  often,  means  Ip  s' ;  hut  it  is  singularly  awkward  here  in 
antithesis  to  xrjvoc. 

XLI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  669.  Also  quoted  by  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita 
Platonis,  c.  29.  This  epigram  is  in  all  likelihood  authentic.  Diog.  Laert. 
l.c.  quotes  Aristippus  xxsp\  TtaXala;  xpuo7j;  as  saying  that  Aster  was  a 
beautiful  youth  with  whom  Plato  studied  astronomy. 

XLII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  84.  In  Plan,  this  and  the  next  epigram,  together 
with  a  third  couplet  {Anth.  Pal.  v.  83.)  are  set  down  as  a  single  epigram 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  Sophista.  All  three  are  quoted  by  a  scholiast 
on  Dion  Chrysostom,  Orat.  ii.  cle  Regno. 

1.  2.  dpaa[iiv7],  ‘fastening’,  a  rare  aorist  of  apapiaxtn.  It  occurs  in 
Hesiod,  Scut.  Her.  320,  of  Hephaestus  forging  the  shield  of  Heracles, 
dpaapsvo?  TcaXappcuv. 

XLIII.  Anth.  Pal.  appendix  (xv.)  35.  See  the  note  on  the  last  epigram- 

dpyEvvao;  (a  variant  of  the  Homeric  apyswo;)  and  -/poxt^  (for  ypto;)  are 
both  ot7ca5  Etp7]pEva. 

o©pa  pakkov  go  together,  ‘  quo  magis  ’,  and  yooxirp  is  governed  by  y.opear^ 
as  in  Soph.  Phil.  1156,  xopsaai  axopa  aap/.o?. 

XLIV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  174. 

I,  2.  Sleep  was  represented  as  winged  in  Greek  art ;  as  in  the  celebrated 
bronze  head  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles  with  the  wings  of  a  night-hawk, 
found  in  the  bed  of  a  river  in  Umbria  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.  3.  The  reference  is  to  the  Iliad,  xiv.  230,  foil. 

XLV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  225. 

1.  4.  Machaon  etc’  ap’  7)7ua  oappax.a  eiSoj;  cxaaaEv  on  the  wound  of 
Menelaus,  II.  iv.  218. 

1.  5.  Cf.  Paulus  Silentiarius  in  Anth.  Pal.  v.  291,  TrjXEfflov  6  xpoGa;  xa\ 
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av.inna.zo.  The  story  of  Telephus’  wound  being  cured  by  rust  scraped  from 
the  spear  of  Achilles  is  in  Hygirus,  Fab.  101. 

NLVI.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  47.  Cf.  with  this  Ep.  67  infra ,  and  Apoll. 
Rhod.  iii.  114,  foil.,  where  there  is  an  elaborate  description  of  Eros  and 
Ganymede  playing  at  aaxpayaXot. 

1.  2.  There  is  a  play  on  the  phrase  xvsup.a  xu(3ci!siv  which  was  used  of 
running  a  deadly  risk,  ‘set  one’s  life  in  jeopardy’.  Cf.  Antipater  of  Sidon 
in  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  427,  last  couplet. 

XLVII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  190. 

1.  1.  cexofpjxoi  ms.  generally  altered  into  axolpjxov  :  but  the  construction 
is  like  the  Virgilian  haeret  inexpletus  lacrimans ,  Aen.  viii.  559. 

1.  2.  Cf.  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  164,  where  tempestas  comissationis  is  instanced 
as  a  good  metaphor. 

1.  4.  The  rudderless  ship  drifts  back  upon  Scylla. 

XLVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  80. 

1.1.  Sucsoaxpuxo;  active,  ‘  weeping  sore  ’  :  in  Saxpua  ouaSaxpuxa,  infra  xi. 
46,  it  has  its  normal  passive  sense. 

5xs7rav0'£v  xpaupa  is  a  medical  phrase,  used  of  a  wound  after  the  hard 
swelling  has  gone  down  and  it  has  begun  to  suppurate ;  the  metaphor  is 
continued  in  avaoXfysxai,  ‘sets  up  inflammation  again’.  Ovid,  R.  A.  623, 
vulnus  in  antiquum  rediit  male  firma  cicatrix. 

1.  6.  Branding  (cnr(£stv)  was  the  usual  punishment  inflicted  on  runaway 
slaves. 

XLIX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  214. 

1.  2.  jiaXXopivav  is  used  in  the  double  sense  of  the  ball  being  tossed  and 
the  heart  beating. 

I  4.  dTraXaicrxpov,  ‘against  the  rules  of  the  game’,  which  consisted  in 
keeping  the  ball  up  and  not  letting  it  tall  to  the  ground. 

L.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  198. 

1.  1.  A^p.ou;,  Brunck  for  Tipou?,  ms.  As  Timo  and  Timarion  are  the  same 
name,  the  latter  being  merely  the  pet  form  or  diminutive  of  the  former, 
one  must  be  altered,  either  Ti[aou?  into  Arjpou?  or  Tipapiou  into  Ar]p.apiou. 
Both  names  occur  in  other  epigrams  of  Meleager. 

1.  5.  Tcixpou?  is  a  conjectural  restoration  of  a  word  which  has  been  lost  in 
the  ms.  owing  to  the  copyist  having  inadvertently  written  Ttxsposvxa;  twice 
over.  Others  fill  up  the  line  with  y  puasr]. 

LI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  98,  with  title  aorjXov,  ot  3s  ’Ap/jou.  In  Plan,  it  is  run 
on  to  another  epigram  by  Capito  ( Anth.  Pal.  v.  67).  ^ 

l.  2.  Eur.  H.  F.  1245,  ysjjxo  xoexwv  orj,  xouxeV  sal)-’  or.-q  xsflr). 

LII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  57.  Probably  on  a  gem  which  represented  a  butter¬ 
fly  the  usual  emblem  of  the  soul  in  later  classical  art,  fluttering  round  a 
lamp.  Muller,  Arch,  der  Kunst  §  391,  gives  an  account  of  the  principal 
o-ems  and  reliefs  which  represent  this  subject.  According  to  him  the 
Psyche-butterfly  does  not  occur  till  the  Roman  period,  and  is  connected 
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with  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  so-called  Orphic  school  with  regard  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But  this  epigram  shows  that  the  origin  of  the 
symbolism  must  be  placed  earlier. 

1.  1.  xupl  v7]-/opiv7]v  ms.,  corr.  Hecker. 

Bill.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  178. 

1.  3.  axpa  ovu£iv  is  equivalent  to  axpiovuyo;,  ‘  with  the  tips  of  his  nails  ’. 

1.  5.  -poc  o’  ext  Xotrtdv  is  a  redundant  colloquial  phrase  like  nec  non  etiam. 

LIY.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  110.  Compare  Sir  II.  Wotton’s  lines  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  : 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

Which  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 

You  common  people  of  the  skies, 

What  are  you,  when  the  moon  shall  rise  ? 

LV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  137. 

1.  3.  ypacpexat,  is  entered  in  the  register  as  my  rtpocrcaxi?  :  cf.  the  speech 
of  Rhetoric  in  Lucian,  Bis  Acc.  c.  29,  otzote  piovrjv  sir's  flaup.a£ouat  xai 
e~ typacpovxat  arcavxes  Tcpoaxaxtv  lauxtov. 

1.  4.  axpqxtp  auyxepaaa?,  i.e.  he  will  mix  his  wine  with  her  name  as  other 
drinkers  do  with  water. 

LVI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  136. 

1.  1.  This  line  is  imitated  and  expanded  from  that  of  Callimachus, 
infra  viii.  4. 

1.  2.  auv  axprjxM,  ms.  au  3’  axprjxw,  most  Edd.  Cf.  Pindar,  Nem.  iii.  134, 
p.ep.iypivov  psXi  Xeuxw  auv  yaXaxxt. 

1.  3.  He  desires  yesterday’s  garland  for  memory,  soiled  though  it  be 
with  myrrh  and  dropping  its  rose-petals  like  tears  (cf.  supra ,  Ep.  14). 
There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  vulgar  practice  condemned  by  Plutarch 
( Quaest .  Conv.  vii.  viii.)  of  steeping  flowers  in  artificial  scents.  The  old 
garland  is  dabbled  with  ointment  from  the  hair  on  which  it  was  worn. 

LVII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  149. 

Z.  1.  Ixaipav  ms.,  corr.  Graf,  oscxvuvat  *  to  portray  ’  is  almost  a  technical 
term  of  art. 

LVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  156.  There  is  a  reminiscence  in  the  epigram  of 
Aesch.  Ag.  740,  where  Helen  is  called  tppovrjpa  vrjvEp.au  yaXava;  .  .  paXflaxov 
op.p.ax<ov  psXo;.  Cf.  also  Lucr.  v.  1004-5. 

1.  1.  yapoxdc,  ‘sparkling’;  an  epithet  of  the  sea  under  a  light  wind  in 
another  epigram  by  the  same  author,  infra  vii.  10. 

LIX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  138.  On  a  girl  who  sang  the  TXIou  ropcri;. 

Z.  1.  'lr.: tov,  the  Trojan  horse,  my  woe  in  the  singing  as  it  was  the  Trojans’ 
in  the  story. 

Z.  2.  As  the  city  kindled,  I  kindled  along  with  it,  not  restrained  by  the 
fear  that,  like  the  Greeks,  I  might  lose  my  labour  for  ten  years. 

Z.  3.  cpiyyocj  the  light  of  the  burning  city.  But  there  is  also  probably  an 
allusion  to  Aesch.  Ag.  504,  where  the  Sexaxov  cpEyyo;  ixau;  is  simply  a  peri¬ 
phrasis  for  the  tenth  year. 
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LX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  139. 

1.  1.  (jLeXnei;  jj.s7.oc  jctjxtiSi  and  xps'xsi?  jj.s7.oc  express  the  same  idea,  which  is 
probably  that  of  simple  harp-playing  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  singing, 
though  the  harp  was  generally  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice. 

The  7n]XTts  was  a  larger  instrument  than  the  z.ifl-dpa,  and  seems  to  have 
resembled  more  nearly  the  jj-ayaSt;  or  Lydian  harp  of  twenty  strings  ;  the 
cithara,  which  had  seven  in  the  best  period,  never  increased  the  number 
beyond  eleven. 

1.  2.  Xtyiav  ms.,  corr.  Schneider.  Boissonade  would  read  vat  Ilav’. 

LXI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  163. 

1.  3.  xal  Su'ootaxov  ms.,  -/.at  ouau^otatov  Edd.,  which  makes  the  sentence 
very  awkward  and  barely  grammatical,  ‘  that  she  has  a  sting  of  love  both 
sweet  and  intolerable,  ever  bitter  to  the  heart  ’.  I  have  therefore  written 
xat  to  Suaotcrcov,  ‘  that  even  the  intolerable  sting  of  love,  ever  bitter  to  the 
heart,  has  sweetness  too  ’. 

LXII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  152. 

1.  7.  He  promises  the  gnat  for  reward  the  lion-skin  and  club  of  Hercules  ; 
cf.  infra  x.  23,  and  Aesop  Fab.  149,  where  the  gnat  conquers  the  lion. 

LXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  215.  Attributed  in  Plan,  to  Posidippus.  It 
occurs  again  with  one  verbal  change,  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  19.* 

1.  6.  Cf.  Theocr.  xxiii.  (Ahrens,  Incertorum  v.)  44  :  ypalov  xal  togs 
ypajjjja,  to  aolc  Totyoiai  yapd£u>,  Toutov  'Eptoc  ez.tsi.vev. 

LXIY.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  130. 

1.  3.  From  Theocr.  xiv.  37,  aXXos  toi  yXuxtcov  u-g/.oX-igc. 

1.  6.  Hdt.  I.  8,  wTa  TuyyavEi  av9pto7cotai  sovTa  cauaroTspa  d®flaXjJ.wv. 

LXY.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  195.  Field-crickets  and  tree-crickets  (dz-piosc  and 
TETTiysc)  were  much  kept  in  cages  (dxptSolHjxai)  as  pets  ;  for  other  references 
to  the  custom  see  infra  vi.  20  and  xi.  14 ;  and  for  the  jj.fjj.yjjj.oc  Xdpa?  of  their 
shrill  note,  the  story  of  Eunomus  infra  ii.  14. 

1.  7.  yjjTc’.ov  or  yrjUuov  (see  Schneider  on  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  4) 
can  hardly  mean  ‘leek’  here  :  the  etymology  suggests  ‘groundsel’  as  an 
equivalent. 

1.  8.  The  cages  for  crickets  were  floored  with  a  turf,  which  he  promises  to 
water  every  morning.  aTojaava  are  the  holes  in  the  rose  of  the  watering-can 
which  divide  the  stream  of  water  into  drops. 

LXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  196. 

1.  1.  Cf.  Antipater  of  Thessalonica  in  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  92,  apxst  TETTiya; 

p.e{h!aai  opoao;.  ^  f 

l.  3.  ax  pa  i<p.  TieTaXois  is  equivalent  to  i  cp.  dxpoi;  ^ETaXotS,  as  in  Ep.  53 

supra. 

LXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  46.  . 

I  3.  7;v  Tt  r.dd-tM,  ‘  when  I  die  ’.  The  phrase  is  a  double  evasion  of  the 

straightforward  statement,  like  the  Latin  siquid  mihi  humanitus  accident. 
It  occurs  again  Ep.  71  infra. 
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LXYIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  8.  In  Plan,  nnder  the  name  of  Philodemus. 

1.  5.  Cf.  Soph.  Frag.  Incert.  694,  opxoo;  syw  yovaixo;  et;  vStop  ypa<pco. 

LXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  166. 

1.  2.  The  epithet  axoXuov  perhaps  rather  means  jealous  or  malign.  Some 
editors  alter  it  to  uxotkov,  ‘gloomy’.  Saxpuyap rj  is  however  a  somewhat 
uncertain  emendation  of  the  ms.  Saxiyapij,  so  that  we  cannot  he  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  phrase. 

LXX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  145. 

1.  3.  ‘  He  will  weep  you  an  ’twere  a  man  born  in  April  Trail .  and  Cress . 

i.  2. 

LXXI.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  74. 

Z.  1.  ri  ydp  ttXs'ov,  ‘  for  what  good  is  it  V  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  all 
the  editors.  But  the  ms.  reading,  to  ydp  nliov  ev  -opt,  may  be  right ;  ‘  the 
greater  part  of  me  is  already  in  ashes  ’ ;  cf.  infra  viii.  11. 

Z.  4.  xdl.7u;,  a  jug,  is  here  half-jestingly  used  for  the  burial  urn. 

LXXII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  176. 

Z.  6.  ilj  uypou  TExoxa;  is  a  compressed  form  of  expression  which  may  be 
compared  with  xaffr'ps!}’  dxptov  ex  raytov,  Soph.  Ant.  411  ;  to  complete  the 
sense  ysyovula  must  be  understood  with  the  former  as  axojroupsvoi  with  the 
latter  phrase.  For  the  sense  cf.  Antipater  in  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  420  (of  Eros), 
eapeahrj  8e  ouSs  tot’  ev  7ioXXo)  TtxTopsvo?  TteXdyet. 

LXXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  48. 

LXXIY.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  132,  ZZ.  1-6.  This  and  the  following  epigram 
are  written  as  one  in  the  ms.  I  have  separated  them,  following  a  German 
critic,  Huschke,  quoted  by  Diibner. 

LXXV.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  132,  ZZ.  7-14  :  see  note  to  the  last  epigram. 

LXX VI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  155. 

Z.  2.  Greek  artists,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards,  generally  signed 
their  work  in  the  imperfect  ('A-slhrj;  eteo(ei)  ;  from  not  remembering  this 
the  editors  have  most  needlessly  altered  the  text  to  enXaasv  ail  to;  vEpw;. 
Cf.  The  Gardener’s  Daughter,  l.  25,  foil. 

LXXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  248.  With  the  whole  epigram  cf.  Shakespeare, 
Sonnet  cxvi. 

Z.  3.  By  a  dexterous  confusion  of  tenses,  yesterday  is  spoken  of  as  still 
present  (dpAxo.v)  and  to-day  being  thus  future  (dps'sei),  the  ‘dreadful 
morrow  ’  seems  put  off  into  a  still  greater  distance. 


II 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  7. 

Z.  3.^  The  Scheria  of  the  Odyssey  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  identified 
with  Corcyra.  Xen.,  Hell.  vi.  2,  describes  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
tepov  tcsoov  of  Corcyra.  A  temple  of  Zeus  Casius  there  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  Ner.  c.  22. 
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l,  5.  Hor.  ii.  Ocl.  vi.  7,  sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum. 
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II.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  24. 

1.  4.  The  editors  print  ’Aa-aaio>  as  a  proper  name,  which  does  not  seem 
necessary. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  17.  The  voyage  spoken  of  is  probably  from  Byzan¬ 
tium  to  Aulis,  where  he  would  disembark  and  proceed  to  Delphi  by  land. 
It  can  hardly  have  been  to  Delos,  as  the  town  and  temple  there  were 
destroyed  long  before  (see  infra  ix.  21),  and  nultsiov  in  l.  4,  though  it 
might  be  used  of  any  shrine  of  Apollo,  properly  means  the  Delphic  temple. 

1.  3.  Tpixtova  means  irX  D-aXaacjav,  the  open  sea  outside  the  straits. 
<tu  must  be  a  new  god  on  the  headland  ;  Jacobs  supposes  it  still  to  refer  to 
the  harbour-god  of  the  first  couplet. 

IV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  90. 

1.  2.  Aegae  in  Euboea  was  peculiarly  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Poseidon  as  early  as  Homer  :  II.  xiii.  20,  r/.sxo  -re'xpwp  A’ya?-  evfia  3s  ot 
xXuxa  Swpaxa  (3s'vfi-eai  Xipvr)?.  The  apupixpspr];  axoraXo?  here  is  the  sea- 
cavern  of  Aegae,  humida  regna  speluncisque  lacus  clausi,  where  he  kept  his 
sea-horses.  Dilthey  very  ingeniously  reads  dpcpiPpepsi?  axdraXov,  which 
makes  an  easier  syntax ;  the  allusion  would  then  be  to  the  rock  ol 
Caphareus,  called  ^uXocpayo;  from  the  number  of  ships  wrecked  on  it. 

1.  3.  ”Apso;  7soXt;,  i.e.  Borne. 

V.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  70. 

VI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  349. 

VII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  30. 

Z.  8.  oi?  sfisXsis  ms.  Others  read  «'k  •9-ejj.i?,  to  psostov. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  223,  under  title  ’AvTtTcaxpou.  Jacobs  prints  it 
among  the  epigrams  of  Antipater  of  Sidon  ;  but  the  style  seems  more  like 
Antipater  of  Thessalonica. 

The  Scolopendra  (enrolled  by  Spenser  among  the  ‘  dreadful  pourtraicts  of 
deform i tee :  that  live  in  the  sea,  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  23),  seems  to  have  been  a 
half-fabulous  monster,  like  the  sea-serpent,  compounded  out  of  what  was 
known  or  believed  of  various  huge  sea-creatures.  It  is  called  pupiorcoo;  in 
an  epigram  by  Theodorides  (Anth.  Pal,  vi.  222).  Aelian  says  that  the 
part  of  its  body  which  appears  above  the  water  is  about  the  size  of  a 
trireme,  and  that  it  ‘swims  with  many  feet’.  The  scolopendra  of  Plmy 
/jy  ^  43)  is  a  very  harmless  creature.  The  object  dedicated  here 

must  be  one  of  the  tentacles  of  a  huge  cuttle-fish.  They  are  not  now  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  of  so  gigantic  a  size,  but  m  the  Indian  Ocean  still 
exist  with  tentacles  of  forty  feet  in  length,  while  the  ten-tentacled  squid 
or  calamary  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  sometimes  even  exceeds  that 
size.  Each  tentacle  is  furnished  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  suckers,  so 
that  the  epithet  puptoTrou;  is  hardly  exaggerated. 
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IX.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  105. 

1.  1.  Xtp-sviTi  Jacobs  for  ms.  Xip.evr;xiv  :  cf.  CaHim.  Hymn  to  Artemis , 
l.  39,  Eaffrj  y.ol  Xipivsaaiv  imaxono;. 

1.  3.  Cf.§  the  Homeric  £iopdxspov  Se  xs'pous  and  the  discussion  on  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Arist.  Poet.  1461  a.  15. 

1.  6.  r.dv xa  lava,  sc.  fishing-nets  as  well  as  hunting-nets ;  cf.  Ep.  38,  infra. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  33. 

1.  2.  rap  a,  ‘by  the  grace  of’ :  it  was  owing  to  the  god’s  help  that  the 
fishermen  had  any  offerings  to  give  him. 

1.  3.  The  meaning  of  Xtvou  pucra()][j.aat  is  rather  difficult  to  determine.  If 
(3u uffwpa  (a  word  which  does  not  appear  to  occur  elsewhere)  is  formed  from 
fiuaaoc,  ‘  depth  ’,  a  collateral  form  of  |3uffds,  Xfvov  would  be  the  net  (as  in 
Ep.  38  infra)  and  Puaatopaxa  the  pockets  of  the  net ;  if  J3u'aa(ij|j.a  is  formed 
from  [juaao;,  ‘  flax  ’,  the  whole  phrase  will  merely  mean  ‘  nets  woven  of  flax  ’. 
Liddell  and  Scott  say  that  pua<Hop.a  =  pda[j.a,  ‘a  stopper’,  which  seems  to  be 
a  mistake,  as  it  does  not  satisfy  either  the  sense  or  the  etymology. 

1.  5.  The  IpetJM]  is  described  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxiv.  39,  as  a  bush  not 
unlike  the  tamarisk.  It  is  probably  the  Mediterranean  heath,  which  grows 
to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  might  have  stems  thick  enough  to  be 
made  into  a  rough  stool.  auxoupyrjxov  means  a  rudely  wrought  rather  than 
a  natural  seat ;  it  is  in  distinction  to  an  object  on  which  ornament  has  been 
added  ;  cf.  the  auxd?uXov  IV.-topa  of  Philoctetes,  Soph.  Phil.  35. 

1.  6.  Glass  did  not  come  into  common  use  for  drinking- vessels  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  even  then  earthenware  was  the  ordinary  substance,  or, 
among  wealthy  people,  silver.  Trimalchio  in  speaking  about  his  cups  of 
Corinthian  metal  (Petr.  Sat.  c.  50)  says,  ignoscetis  mihi  quod  dixero,  ego 
malo  mihi  vitrea,  certe  non  olunt :  quod  si  non  frang erentur ,  mallem  mihi 
quam  aurum ;  nunc  autem  vilia  sunt ,  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  invention  of  malleable  glass  by  an  artist  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The 
manufacture  of  glass,  of  which  Alexandria  was  the  chief  centre,  was  carried 
to  as  great  perfection  under  the  Empire  as  it  ever  has  attained  since.  The 
calices  allassontes  of  iridescent  glass  were  specially  prized;  Yopisc. 
Saturn,  c.  8. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  251.  A  dedication  by  sailors  in  the  famous  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  headland  of  Leucas,  called  formidatus  nautis  by  Virgil, 
Aen.  iii.  275.  Cf.  the  epigram  by  Antipater  of  Thessalonica  (Anth.  Pal. 
ix.  553)  on  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  by  Augustus. 

1.  6.  oXto),  the  oil-flask  from  which  the  lamp  was  filled  ;  called  ptocpaSrj?, 
‘  parsimonious  ’,  because  the  oil  was  dropped  from  it  into  the  lamp  a  little 
at  a  time. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  199.  As  a  rule  the  Greeks  wore  hats  only  on 
journeys,  not  in  the  city  or  near  home. 

1.  1.  xopa7]s  simply  ‘  his  head  ’,  the  old  epic  use. 

1.  4.  yd. pis,  concrete,  ‘  thank-offering  ’. 

XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  149.  It  is  not  known  what  victory  is  referred  to. 
The  cock  was  a  common  symbol  of  courage.  Pausanias,  Eliaca  B.  xxvi.  3,” 
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mentions  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athene  by  Pheidias  at  Elis  with  a 
cock  lor  helmet-crest,  on  jipoyapo'xaxa  syouoiv  k  ja«* yat  of  dXsxxpudves. 


XIV;  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  54.  The  same  story  is  told  at  somewhat  greater 
eng  h  in  an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  584,  with  the 
title  m  the  MS.  els  ayaXpa  Euvdpoo  xoG  xiJapwSoC  foxwxos  £v  AeX?o1S  eXovto? 
ETrt.Tr,  xtuapa  xa\  xov  pouaixdv  xExxtya.  The  opponent  is  there  called  Spartis. 

is  also  related  by  Strabo  vi.  p.  260,  (who  says  the  statue  was  in  Locris), 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  preface  to  his  IIpoxpEjmxa,  and  by  the 
Emperor  Julian,  Ep.  xli.  The  original  source  appears  to  have  been  the 
history  of  Timaeus.  It  is  told  in  English  by  Browning  in  the  epilogue  to 
the  volume  of  poems  entitled  La  Saisiaz. 


1.  1.  The  Delphians,  according  to  a  scholiast  on  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1490, 
were  originally  called  Auxtopsi;,  from  the  village  of  Lycorea  on  Parnassus  \ 
hence  Apollo  Lycoreus. 

1.  2.  aJXoauva?  ©iXo<;xs<pavou  means  little  if  anything  more  than  ‘  contest 
for  the  garland’.  In  such  compound  epithets  one  half  is  frequently 
ornamental ;  thus  compounds  of  jtouj,  Ssivoteou?  apa,  dpjo'jtous  roxyo;  in 
Sophocles  are  a  stronger  way  of  saying  8siv&'s  and  dp  Jo's :  cf.  ©iXoppto? 
aprcXos,  ‘  the  clustered  vine  ’,  infra  iv.  12. 


/.  6.  dusxdpcacrs  ppayydv,  ‘  snapped  with  a  jarring  sound  ’.  The  verb 
a-oxo]j.-a((Etv  seems  coined  for  the  occasion  ;  the  words  xo'pjcos  and  xoputa&iv 
originally  meant  a  sound  like  that  of  ringing  metal,  and  hence  came  to 
mean  ‘  sounding  brass  ’  in  the  metaphorical  sense. 


XV.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  240.  A  prayer  to  Artemis  Soteira  for  the  ecovery 
of  the  Emperor.  In  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  Philippus  it  cannot 
be  determined  what  emperor  is  referred  to.  The  title  of  paoiXsds  was 
current  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  from  Tiberius  downwards. 

1.  4.  For  the  Hyperborean  worship  of  Artemis  see  Hdt.  iv.  32-35. 


XVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  337.  It  is  this  Nicias,  the  physician  of  Miletus, 
to  whom  Theocritus  dedicates  Idyl  xi.,  taxpdv  sdvxa  xat  xaR  evve'oc  815 
7i£©iXr)pivov  e ?oya  Moiaat? :  and  Idyl  xxviii.  went  with  the  present  of  an 
ivory  distaff  to  his  wife  Theugenis. 


XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  189.  A  dedication  to  the  healing  Nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigrus  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Triphylia.  Pausanias,  Eliaca  A. 
v.  11,  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  gone  through  by  persons  suffering 
from  skin  disease ;  after  prayer  and  sacrifice  in  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs, 
they  anointed  the  ailing  parts  of  their  body  and  swam  across  the  river, 
from  which  they  were  said  to  emerge  cured.  The  water  of  this  river  was 
reddish  and  had  a  strong  sulphurous  smell.  Cf.  also  Strabo,  viii.  p.  346. 
’AviypiaSss  has  been  restored  here  from  these  passages  for  the  ms. 
'ApaopuaSs;  into  which  it  had  become  very  naturally  corrupted. 

1.  2.  d|j.ppdfftai,  ms.  (and  Plan.),  due  to  a  copyist  who  thought  the  metre 
needed  mending. 

XVIII.  Kaibel,  Epigr.  flraec.  802.  From  an  inscribed  tablet  of  the 
second  century  a.d.  found  at  Rome. 
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With  an  offering  to  Pan  Paean,  the  Healer.  Besides  Apollo  Paean, 
other  gods,  Asclepius,  Dionysus,  etc.,  were  worshipped  under  this  title. 

For  such  appearances  of  the  gods,  not  in  dreams  but  in  a  form  visible  to 
the  waking  eye,  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  173,  and  Hegesippus  in  Anth.  Pal . 
vi.  266,  where  Artemis  appears  to  a  girl  at  her  loom,  oj?  atiya  rcupo's. 

1.  1.  Unless  xaSs  is  a  mistake  of  the  stonecutter  for  xo8e,  it  means  ‘these 
offerings  ’,  and  otopov  is  in  apposition,  ‘  as  a  gift  ’. 

1.  4.  There  is  a  play  on  the  words  'Yyslvo;  and  uyujs. 

XIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  3. 

1.  2.  Mount  Pholoe  in  Arcadia  was  the  scene  of  Heracles’  fight  with  the 
Centaurs. 

1.  4.  auxo;  dxoxap.oj'v  go  together  in  the  construction.  Cf.  the  xopuvix 
aypieXaiw  of  Lycidas,  Theocr.  vii.  18. 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  336. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  119. 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  131. 

1.  1.  Pst  Paphos  Idaliumque  tibi,  sunt  alta  Cythera,  says  Juno  to  Venus, 
Aen.  x.  86.  The  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Reeds  at  Miletus  was  the 
principal  sanctuary  of  that  city.  For  the  worship  of  Astarte-Aphrodite  at 
Heliopolis  in  Hollow  Syria  see  Lucian’s  treatise  de  Dea  Syria. 

1.  4.  or/.sio?  here  has  its  primary  sense  *  of  the  house  ’ ;  a  very  rare  use  ; 
cf.  Hes.  ”Epya  457. 

XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  1.  Ascribed  there  to  Plato,  but  it  is  obviously 
of  a  much  later  date. 

There  were  two  celebrated  courtesans  of  the  name  of  La'is.  The  first 
was  a  Corinthian,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
second,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian  Timandra,  lived  nearly  a  century  later,  and 
was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Phryne  the  Athenian.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  gossip  about  both  in  Athenaeus,  Book  xiii. 

There  are  three  epigrams  on  the  same  subject  by  Julianus  Aegyptius, 
Anth.  Pal.  vi.  18-20. 

XXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  205.  For  the  magical  uses  of  the  wryneck  the 
locus  classicus  is  the  4>appaxsuxp!ou  of  Theocritus.  The  bird  was  fastened 
outspread  on  a  wheel,  which  was  turned  to  a  refrain  of  incantations. 
Uxeiv  cuyya  ir.i  xtvi  was  the  technical  phrase  for  using  this  charm  upon  a 
lover.  The  object  dedicated  here  is  an  amethyst  engraved  with  a  wryneck 
and  set  in  gold. 

1.  1.  Theocr.  l.c.  (1.  40),  yios  Sivslfl-’  dos  p&[j.(3o;  6  yaXxso;  s?  ’Atppooixa?, 
to?  xrjvo;  Stvoixo  r.o'P  a;j.EtEpr,at  huoyaiv.  The  refrain  of  the  sorceress  is. 
’tu sXxe  xu  xrjvov  Ep.ov  r.oxi  3wp.a  xov  avopa. 

1.  2.  Theocr.  (1.  136),  auv  81  xaxat?  pavtat;  xa't  mxpfh'vov  ex  fiaXapoto,  xal 
vup.ipav  Eaoprpj’  exi  osjavia  f)'Ep[j.a  Xtitolcjav  avEpo;. 

1.  5.  Theocr.  ( l .  2),  axsl/ov  xav  xsXsjBav  cpoivtxso)  oio;  atoxto.  Purple  had 
magical  virtues. 
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l.  6.  This  is  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  Thessaly  being 
witches  :  cf.  infra  x.  38,  and  the  Asinus  of  Lucian. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  17,  with  title  raiTouXXiou. 

1.  2.'  Tataria  are  explained  by  Suidas  to  be  cakes  of 
and  wine. 


famous  for 


barley-meal, 


its 

oil, 


"  V1'  148‘  The  temPle  of  Serapis  at  Canopus  was  .one 
of  the  holiest  m  Egypt  and  a  celebrated  place  of  divination  by  dreams, 
Strab.  xvn  p.  801.  Athen.,  xv.  700  D,  speaks  of  a  lamp  given  by 
Dionysius  the  younger  of  Syracuse  to  the  prytaneum  of  Tarentum  with  as 
many  lights  as  there  were  days  in  the  year. 

/.  2.  There  are  no  means  of  determining  whether  7,  Kpruou  means  the 
wife  or  the  daughter  of  Critias. 

I.  3.  sufrcpiva,  i.e.  when  her  prayer  was  heard  :  cf.  Ep.  1  supra. 

.  \  4  Tlus.  lamp  ‘outburned  Canopus’.  There  is  a  curious  verbal  co¬ 
incidence  with  Isaiah  xiv.  12,  Jtto?  e?e tescjsv  ex  too  oupavoS  6  'Eoiacpooos  6  nptu’i 
avazeXXiov. 


XXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  178. 

1.  1.  ottaov  is  the  shield,  dam's,  and  so  the  epithets  are  in  the  feminine. 

-^NVIJI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  127.  For  a  dedicated  weapon,  probably  a 
helmet  or  shield,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis,  presumably  at  Miletus,  to  which 
Nicias  belonged. 

1.  2.  Of  these  yopol  rapfh’vioi  Callimachus’  Hymn  to  Artemis  is  a 
specimen.  In  it,  l.  226,  Artemis  is  invoked  as  ‘  the  dweller  in  MiLous  ’. 


XXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  160.  There  is  a  very  similar  epigram  by 
Philippus,  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  247 ;  cf.  also  Kaibel,  Epigr.  Graec.  776. 

1.  2.  The  shuttle  may  be  called  dXxucov  iattov  either  from  its  ringing 
sound  (cf.  the  xEpxtSo?  (pwvrj  in  Arist.  Poet.  1454  b.  35)  or  from  the  swift 
flash  of  colour  in  which  it  passes  through  the  loom. 

1.  3.  xapr^aosovta,  with  its  heavy  swathe  of  wool  at  the  top. 

1.  6.  axdu.tov,  ‘  warp  ’,  must  here  mean  thread  spun  for  use  as  warp.  With 
the  rest  of  the  line  cf.  Catull.  lxiv.  320,  mollia  lanae  vellera  virgati 
custodibant  calathisci. 

XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  22,  without  any  author’s  name.  In  Plan,  it  is 
attributed  to  Zonas. 

1.  1.  Cf.  Virg.  Eel.  ii.  51,  cana  tenera  lanugine  mala. 

1.  4.  Cf.  Philippus  in  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  102,  xapuov  yXupcov  ex^ocve;  ex 
Xe^(Swv. 

1.  5.  A  marginal  note  in  the  ms.  says,  cjtopOuy^  XEysrat  izav  to  e?;  o^o 
xaTaX^yov.  It  is  specially  used  of  the  tip  of  a  horn,  as  in  Ep.  41  infra , 
This  Priapus  was  a  wooden  post  carved  into  a  head  at  the  top,  and  below 
running  into  a  point  which  was  stuck  into  the  ground. 


XXXI.  Anth.  Pal,  vi.  98. 
XXXII.  Anth.  Pal,  vi.  36. 
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l.  4.  Imitated  from  Theocr.  vii.  155,  a;  irl  a  top  to  auxt?  eyed  ndfaipi  paya 


t:xuov. 


XXXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  31  :  headed  aSrjXov,  with  the  words  ot  os 
Nt/.ap/ou  added  in  a  later  hand. 

1.  2.  For  the  rites  of  Demeter  Chthonia  see  Pausan.  Corinthiaca,  xxxv.  5-8. 

XXXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  53.  With  this  epigram  compare  the  famous 
lines  of  Du  Bellay,  D’un  vanneur  de  ble  aux  vents,  taken  in  substance  from 
a  Latin  epigram  by  the  Venetian  scholar  and  historian  Andreas  Naugerius 
(6.  1483,  d.  1529).  This  last,  which  is  less  easily  accessible,  is  worth 
quoting  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  and  simplest  Renaissance  workmanship  : 


Aurae,  quae  levibus  percurritis  aera  pennis 
Et  strepitis  blando  per  nemora  alta  sono, 
Serta  dat  haec  vobis,  vobis  haec  rusticus  Idmon 
Spargit  odorato  plena  canistra  croco  ; 

Vos  lenite  aestum,  et  paleas  seiungite  inanes 
Dum  medio  fruges  ventilat  ille  die. 


1.  2.  From  this  line  Suidas  has  an  entry  in  his  lexicon,  -toxaxo?, 
•0p£7mxo;,  au^Ti/.oc.  Meineke  says  the  word  could  not  have  such  a 
meaning  ;  TreTxoxaxw,  7rp7]uxaxcp  (cf.  avspwv  xrpquxaxs  Zstpups  in  an  epigram 
by  Dioscorides,  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  171)  Xsioxaxw,  have  been  suggested  by 
different  editors.  Cf.  Milo’s  song  in  Theocritus  (x.  46) : 


Columella  (11.  20)  speaks  of  the  lenis  aequalisque  Favonius  as  the  best  wind 
for  winnowing  in. 

XXXV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  142. 

1.  2.  XsXoy/s  is  Brunch’s  correction  of  the  ms.  xs'xEufh. 

1.  3.  Xipa  is  a  shortened  form  (a<prjprjp.£vov)  of  XifBaSa  ;  it  apparently  does 
not  occur  elsewhere. 

1.  4.  cG(oaa|j.sffa,  a  frequentative  aorist  equivalent  to  a  present. 

XXXVI.  App.  Plan.  291.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
the  second  time  with  the  reading  a't  puv  uno  £a9xoio  ffspsu;  in  l.  3. 

1.2.  ocovdp.0;  here  is  most  probably  ‘shepherd’,  from  ole  :  but  it  is 
possible  that  axcuuas  olovdpou,  ‘  a  lonely  peak  ’,  may  be  the  true  reading  : 
cf.  Kibccptovo;  p  oiovopot  axoTtlat  in  the  epigram  of  Simonides,  infra  nx.  57. 

XXX VII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  1  <  7  :  without  the  name  of  any  author.  Ahrens 
places  it  among  the  Dubia  et  Spuria  in  his  edition  of  Theocritus.  He 
restores  the  Doric  forms,  uavfoc,  etc.,  throughout. 


-  cvxiikJ  JL  U/t,  VI, 

179-187)  by  different  authors  on  the  same  subject,  four  of  them 


by  Archias. 
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0-W1?'  Fd\  2.68'  A,S0  tlUOted  *t  Suid“.  «*», 

UTOptays,  EivoaicpuXXov  and  patpcoaaic. 

Compare  with  this  the  single  Greek  epigram  written  by  the  poet  Gray 
one  of  the  many  scattered  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  genius  which  alone  in 
that  age  penetrated  the  inmost  spirit  of  Greek  literature : 

A^opsvo?  xroXuth'jpov  ex7]poXou  aXao;  avaaaa; 

-a;  Ssiva?  TEpevj)  Xsote  xuvaye  hsaj. 

Moovot  ap  gvlta  xuvwv  ^ad-saiv  xXayysucnv  uXaypo't 
avTaysls  Nupoav  aypoxspav  -/.eXaSo). 


L  2‘  8Plou  C0Tr ■  Jacobs  for  ms.  (3lou  :  others  read  f(ou, 
mountain.  indpia/s  perhaps  merely  means  ‘stand  above : 


as 


meaning 

o 


‘spur’  of  a 
but  it  is 


£  c  ' 

protect’,  uTCptCT/av  ystpa  being  the  full 


generally  taken 
expression. 

Z.  3.  at£  ms  ijxs  Suid.  The  editors  for  the  most  part  read  e’oxe  (‘  so  long 
as  thou  goest’),  which  is  not  Greek.  I  have  made  what  seems  the  simplest 
emendation.  1 

l.  4.  xuatv  is  a  dative  of  accompaniment,  equivalent  to  cruv  xuat'v. 

XL.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  253. 

1.  2.  Ttpswv  is  a  rare  variant  of  rpuiv,  a  headland  of  coast  or  spur  of  hill. 

1.  3.  The  ‘hut  of  Pan’  is  probably  the  little  penthouse  over  the  god’s 
image  to  protect  it  from  birds  and  rain.  Of.  also  however  Endymion,  i 
232,  0  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang  from  jagged  trunks  and 
overshadoweth  eternal  whispers.’ 

1.  4.  Kaaaoarjs  ms.  corr.  Hecker.  Bassae  in  Arcadia  was  one  of  me  most 
celebrated  shrines  of  Apollo  :  the  temple  stands  high  on  the  hillside  in  a 
most  imposing  situation. 

1.  5.  The  hunters  nailed  up  their  trophies  on  these  old  juniper  stumps  : 
for  the  practice  cf.  Paulus  Silentiarius  in  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  168. 

1.  6.  Eustathius,  on  Od.  xvi.  471,  urep  7:0X105,  Sdz  8Eppaios  Xo>oS  iaxi'v, 
mentions  a  story  that  Hermes  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  gods  at  the 
suit  of  Hera  for  the  murder  of  Argus,  and  acquitted,  the  judges  all  casting 
down  their  pebbles  of  acquittal  at  his  feet  as  they  passed  ;  olhv  aXpi  Tou  vuv 
tou;  avS-pwrous  * axa  xaS  63ou;  .  .  .  acopou?  rcotelv  ltd- wv  xal  Siayovxas 
jcpoff(3aXX£tv  Xth-ou;,  xat  toutou;  xaXsIv  'Eppafou?  Xdcpou;.  Another  scholium 
on  the  same  passage  says  that  the  name  Eppoaoi  Xotpot  was  given  to  the 
Roman  milestones,  because  Hermes  ^ptoxo;  ixafBjps  xa;  60005.  There  is  an 
epigram  of  unknown  authorship,  App.  Plan.  254,  on  one  of  these  8Eppaioi 
Xocpot  or  "Ep paxes ;  it  is  there  at  once  a  propitiation  to  the  god  and  a  mark 
of  the  distance,  seven  stadia,  from  a  place  called  Aiyo5  Kpjyr;. 


XLI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  Ill :  with  title  AvxtTtaxpou  merely. 

The  places  mentioned  in  the  epigram  are  all  Arcadian  except  Lasion 
which  was  a  town  in  Elis,  but  near  the  border  of  Arcadia. 

1.  3.  A  Thearidas  is  mentioned  by  Polybius,  xxxii.  17  and  xxxviii.  2,  as 
Achaean  envoy  to  Rome,  b.c.  158  and  146  ;  it  may  have  been  his  son  for 
whom  this  epigram  was  written. 
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l.  4.  po|j.[3toxo;  means  shaped  like  a  rhomb  or  diamond ;  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  should  not  read  here  pop.prjxo'),  ‘  whirled 

1.5.  axop9uy?,  ‘antler-point’:  see  note  on  Ep.  30  supra.  Antipater 
like  Pindar  falls  into  the  mistake  of  giving  the  female  deer  horns.  Arist. 
Poet.  1460  b.  31,  £tl  7roxEpov  ecu  to  apapT^pa,  xcov  xaxa  tt)v  liyyi jv  r;  xaP  aXXo 
CTup[3E[3rjxd?  ;  eXaxxov  yap,  el  p.i)  pSsi  cm  sXaoo;  h-^XEia  xspaxa  oux  i]  si 
dpijjLrjx(05  eypa’kv  :  the  reference  being  to  Pind.  Olymp.  iii.  52. 

XLII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  75. 

1.  4.  im  merely  means  ‘  with  ’. 

1.  7.  Lyctus  was  a  town  in  Crete. 

1.  8.  The  dpcpiSs’ca  were  metal  sockets  into  which  the  ends  of  the  bow 
were  fitted  and  on  which  the  bowstring  was  attached. 

XLIII.  App.  Plan.  17.  Attributed  by  Natalis  Comes,  Myth.  v.  6,  to 
Ibycus  ;  but  it  is  obviously  of  late  date. 

XLIV.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  79. 

1.  3.  The  herds  of  Pan  here,  as  in  Keats,  Endymion  i.  78,  are  probably 
not  visible  to  mortals. 

1.  5.  There  is  a  play  on  words  which  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  a  trans¬ 
lation,  to  erraoXiov  or  q  iiz auXt'a  meaning  also  the  day  after  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Pan  will  find  consummation  and  rest  here  after  his  long 
wanderings  in  search  of  Echo. 

1.  6.  Cf.  vi.  10  infra ,  and  an  anonymous  epigram  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  87, 
which  speaks  of  Pan  as  leaving  the  company  of  Bacchus  and  wandering 
over  the  country  in  search  of  Echo. 


Ill 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  253.  Also  quoted  by  a  scholiast  on  Aristides  iii.  154. 
For  the  critical  questions  involved  in  this  and  the  next  epigram,  see 
Bergk  Lyr.  Gr.  iii.  p.  426  foil.  The  authenticity  of  both  is  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  The  only  question  is  which  is  the  Athenian  and  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  inscription  ;  and,  as  Bergk  points  out,  l.  3  of  this  epigram 
applies  more  naturally  to  Athens.  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  states 
probably  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  expressions. 

I.  3.  rapiftslvai,  sc.  as  a  crown.  Cf.  the  epigram  of  Mandrocles  the 
Samian  engineer  in  Hdt.  iv.  88,  auxw  uev  oteWvov  -sptfh't;  Saptowi  3e  xuSo;. 

II.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  251.  See  the  note  to  the  last  epigram. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  304.  The  bridging  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  cutting 
of  Athos  were  favourite  themes  with  Greek  rhetoricians.  Cf.  Isocr.  Pancg. 
08  E,  o  7iavT£5  9-puXouai,  xto  axpaToreSw  7i:Xsuaai  pbv  oia  xrj;  ijircipou  roi^euacu  3s 
3ia  x%  baXxxxTjc,  and  Arist.  Rhet.  1410  a.  11.  This  perpetual  repetition 
provoked  the  sneer  of  Juvenal  (x.  173) : 

creditur  olim 

Velificatus  Athos  et  quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia,  constratum  classibus  isdem 
Suppositumque  rotis  solidum  mare. 


l-io] 
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»  IV'  A:nth;  Pal  vii-  249'  Hdt-  vii-  228,  Bwfb&n  U  acpt  auxou  xau'xt],  xijrap 

Xkyovxa  x^8s  .  .  .  xomi  3k  ^px^ai' iSuy  J 

?  ‘  ’  71^7  (f°  he  best  MSS-)  x‘tX  Tt  is  also  quoted  by  Diod.  Sic  xi 
3  and  by  Strabo,  ix.  p.  656  c,  who  says  that  the  pillars  with  the  inscription 
stdl  existed  in  his  time.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  both  quote  l.  2,  xot;  «[vwv 
radtopevoi  vopipot;  •  Suidas  s.v.  AeiovtS^  follows  Hdt.  and  the  ms.  Pal 

Lie.  TusC.  i.  101,  pan  animo  Lacedaemonii  in  Thermopylis  occiderunt,  in 
quos  bimonide.s  :  ’ 

Die  hospes  Spartae  nos  te  hie  vidisse  iacentes 
Dum  sanctis  patriae  legibus  obsequimur. 

7'  An!7-  242'  lt  is  n0t  kn°Wn  t0  what  event  tllis  epigram 

refers.  _  It  is  headed  in  the  Palatine  ms.  e?;  xoi;  psxi  AeoviSou  xfiXEuxiiaav-a; 
which  is  obviously  absurd.  ’ 


VI .Anth.  Pal.  vii  245.  It  follows  an  epigram  under  the  name  of 
Oaetulicus  on  the  battle  between  three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  hundred 
Argues  to  decide  the  possession  of  Thyrea  (Hdt.  i.  82),  with  the  headina 
xou  auxou  as  xouS  auxou;.  The  e?;  xo-i;  auxou;  is  plainly  absurd.  But  ll.  1  and 
2  are  partially  extant  on  a  marble  fragment  of  a  date  between  300  and  350 
b.c.  found  near  the  Olympeium  at  Athens  (Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.  27)  which 
proves  that  xou  auxou  is  wrong  also.  A  scholium  suggests  that  it  is  either 
on  the  Athenian  and  Theban  dead  at  Chaeronea,  or  on  those  slain  in  the 
subsequent  battle  in  which  Alexander  crushed  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  b.c.  335. 


VII.  Anth.  Pal.  vn.  160.  This  epigram  is  probably  authentic,  though 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  all  those  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  See  Bero-k 
Lyr.  Gr.  iii.  p.  281. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  Timocratus  was  one  of  the  Teians  who  re¬ 
colonised  Abdera  after  the  capture  of  Teos  by  the  Persians  under  Harpagus, 
b.c.  544,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  neighbouring  Thracians  (see 
Hdt.  i.  168) ;  but  nothing  is  certainly  known  on  the  subject. 

1.  1.  ev  ms.,  7jv  Bergk,  without  obvious  necessity. 

1.  2.  Soph.  Phil.  436,  TEoXspo;  ouSeV  avop’  ixtov  atpgl  Trovrjp&'v,  aXXa  xou; 
Xpqarxou;  aef,  and/r.  incert.  649,  ’’Aprj;  yap  ouSkv  xt7v  xa/.wv  Xoyi&xai. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  255.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  occasion  of  this 
epigram,  nor  on  what  authority  it  is  assigned  to  Aeschylus.  The  style  is  of 
the  best  period ;  and  a  Life  of  Aeschylus  says  that  he  competed  with 
Simonides  in  IXe'yEta. 

1.  1.  p-Evs'y yy);,  which  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere,  is  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Homeric  pEVEJxco’Xspo;. 


IX.  App.  Plan.  26.  On  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  great  victory 
over  the  Chalcidians  after  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  con¬ 
federacy  under  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  b.c.  504  :  Hdt.  v.  77. 

1.  4.  Of.  Pind.  Isthm.  iv.  26,  xpayela  vupa;  roXa'pcno. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  256.  Also  quoted  by  Philostratus,  vita  Apoll.  i.  23. 
On  the  Eretrian  captives  settled  at  Ardericca  in  Cissia  by  Darius  after 
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the  first  great  Persian  War  of  490  b.c.  Hdt.  vi.  119  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  history.  Philostratus,  l.c.,  gives  a  more  or  less  legendary  account  of 
memorials  of  the  colony  surviving  up  to  the  time  of  Apollonius.  He  places 
the  colony  ‘in  Cissia  near  Babylon’,  one  long  day’s  journey  from  the  city 
of  Babylon.  Four  hundred  and  ten  of  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
prisoners  reached  Ardericca  alive.  They  built  temples  and  an  agora  in 
the  Greek  style,  and  continued  to  speak  Greek  for  about  a  century. 
Damis,  a  contemporary  of  Apollonius,  saw  this  epigram  on  a  Greek  tomb 
there.  So  far  Philostratus,  who  may  possibly  be  preserving  some  fragments 
of  a  real  tradition. 

For  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  this  and  the  next  epigram,  see 
Bergk  Lyr.  Gr.  ii.  p.  297,  who  inclines  to  consider  them  genuine.  A 
ground  for  suspicion  is  the  mention  of  the  plain  of  Ecbatana,  which  was 
in  Upper  Media,  and  at  least  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  Ardericca. 
But  we  need  never  look  for  accurate  geography  in  Greek  authors  when 
speaking  of  Persia  ;  both  Ecbatana  here  and  Susa  in  the  next  epigram  are 
probably  used  vaguely  for  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  259  :  also  quoted  by  Diog.  Laert.  vita  Platonis  c.  33, 
and  by  Suidas  s.v.  "lr.r.ioq.  See  the  notes  to  the  last  epigram. 

1.  1.  Suidas  has  Eu[5oe'wv,  which  is  perhaps  right. 

XII.  Vita  Anonyma  Aeschyli,  printed  in  most  editions.  The  first 
couplet  is  also  quoted  in  Plutarch  de  Exsilio  c.  13,  and  the  second  in 
Athenaeus  xiv.  627  d.  Athenaeus  is  the  authority  on  which  it  is  ascribed 
to  Aeschylus  himself,  the  author  of  the  Life  merely  saying  that  the  people 
of  Gela  engraved  it  on  this  tomb.  It  is  referred  to  by  Pausan.  Attica 
xiv.  5. 

Aeschylus  died  at  Gela  in  Sicily,  b.c.  456. 

1.  3.  For  the  grove  of  the  hero  Marathon,  from  which  the  battlefield  was 
named,  see  Pausan.  Attica  xv.  3,  xxxii.  4. 


XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  651. 

1.  1.  offxs'a  xstva,  ms.  The  correction  Xsuxa,  which  Jacobs  suggested  but 
did  not  print  in  his  text,  is  undoubtedly  right. 

1.  2.  Incised  letters  in  marble  were  nearly  always  coloured,  generally  with 
minium,  but  sometimes  as  here  with  xuavos,  blue  carbonate  of  copper. 

1.  3.  Doliche  was  another  name  of  the  island  Icaria,  one  of  the  larger 
Sporades,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  Icarian  sea  to  the  channel  between 
the  Sporades  and  Cyclades.  Dracanon  or  Drepanon  was  the  northern  pro¬ 
montory  of  this  island. 

1.  5.  ?ev!r]i;  TioXuprjSso;  ms.  Reiske  and  Jacobs  both  saw  that  a  proper 
name  was  concealed  here,  the  former  proposing  to  read  Esvfa  TtoXuxrjSeos, 
‘  the  unfortunate  Xenias  ’,  and  the  latter  -/spot  8’  ey to  Ssvtrj;  TmkuxijSsos  ‘  by 
the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  Xenia’  (mother  or  wife  of  the  dead  man).  I 
keep  the  ms.  reading  :  lpro  hospitio  meo  cum  Polymede.’ 

1.  6.  The  Drvopes  were  the  inhabitants  of  Boris,  the  neighbouring  state 
to  Malian  Trachis,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  a  spur  of  Mount  Oeta. 
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Anth.  Pal.  x.  3.  Probably  an  epitaph  on  an  Athenian  who  had 
c  led  at  Meroe.  It  is  among  the  npoxpercxixa  in  the  Anthology,  and  Jacobs 
accordingly  says,  ‘  hominem  de  exsilio  lamentantem  poeta  alloqui  videtur’. 
But  Davovxa,  l.  3,  makes  this  explanation  impossible. 

For  the  sentiment  cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  104,  Praeclare  Anaxagoras ;  qui  cum 
Lampsaci  moreretur  quaerentibus  amicis  velletne  Clazomenas  in  patriam  si 
quid,  ei  accidisset  afferri,  Nihil  necesse  est,  inquit,  undique  enim  ad  inferos 
tantundem  viae  est  :  also  an  epigram  by  Arcesilaus,  quoted  by  Dioo- 
Laert.  iv.  30  :  ° 

AXXd  yap  s’;  ’A'/ppovxa  xov  ou  cpaxov  Taa  xsXsufi-a, 

(c;  atvo;  dvopouv,  xra'vxofi-sv  p.sxpsupsva. 

XV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  368.  On  an  Athenian  woman,  probably  one  of  those 
carried  to  Rome  after  the  storm  and  sack  of  Athens  by  Sulla  on  the  first  of 
March,  b.c.  86. 

1.  4.  Cyzicus  was  built  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Propontis  only  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  passage  :  Strabo,  xii.  p.  861. 

NVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  265.  Bergk,  l.c.  on  i.  5  supra,  is  unquestionably 
right  in  saying  that  this  and  the  next  epigram  belong  to  a  later  period 
than  Plato. 

Si  bene  calculum  ponas ,  ubique  naufragium  est,  says  the  hero  in  Petronius 
Sat.  c.  115. 

XVII.  A7ith.  Pal.  vii.  269.  See  the  note  to  the  last  epigram. 

XVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  282.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Antipater. 

XIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  264. 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  350. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  277. 

1.  1.  Various  emendations  of  this  line  have  been  proposed,  none  con¬ 
vincing.  The  text  as  it  stands,  though  extremely  elliptical,  is  quite  in  the 
manner  of  Callimachus.  ‘  At  the  hands  of  what  stranger  hast  thou  found 
burial,  0  shipwrecked  man  ? ’ 

l.  2.  ir.’  aiyiaAot;  Edd.  It  is  not  necessary  to  alter  the  ms.  reading.  It 
means  ‘  stretched  on  the  sand  ’,  like  in’  svvs'a  xstxo  ralsD-pa,  Od.  xi.  577. 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  285. 

1.  3.  From  Od.  i.  161,  dvspo;  ou  or]  tsou  a  sox’  oaxsa  Tsufisxai  op.[3po>.  Cf. 
Propert.  in.  vii.  11, 

Sed  tua  nunc  volucres  adstant  super  ossa  marinae, 

Nunc  tibi  pro  tumulo  Carpathium  omne  mare. 

XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  496.  Bergk,  Lyr.  Gr.  iii.  p.  466,  argues  that 
this  epigram  as  it  stands  must  be  incomplete,  the  name  of  the  dead  man  not 
being  mentioned.  He  would  therefore  prefix  to  it  the  couplet  also  attri¬ 
buted  to  Simonides  which  occurs  a  little  further  down  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology  (vii.  511) : 

Srj’ij.a  xaxatpfi-qjivoto  Meyaxkso;  sux’  av  lOtojj.ai 
oixxcipoj  as,  xaXav  KaXXi'a,  oi’  sxafh;. 
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and  regards  the  eight  lines  thus  reconstructed  as  ‘  non  tumulo  inscription  seel 
epistolium  consolandi  causa  mission  Galliae  cuius  jilius  Megacles  naufragio 
props  Geraneam  interiit  It  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  this 
proposal  that  Bergk  is  thus  enabled  to  retain  the  ms.  reading  woeXsv  in  l.  1, 
which  all  other  editors  alter  to  cocpsXe?. 

But  the  theory  cannot  be  accepted.  The  epigram  is  obviously  an  epitaph, 
real  or  imaginary  ;  the  rfjoe  in  l.  6  agrees  very  ill  with  the  sux’  ,av  lotopai 
of  the  other  epigram  ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  how  much 
the  beautiful  and  stately  apostrophe  to  Mount  Geraneia  suffers  by  being- 
removed  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem  and  transformed  into  a  somewhat 
frigid  statement  of  fact.  Nor  is  it  any  insuperable  objection  that  the  name 
of  the  dead  man  is  not  given.  In  many  of  the  sepulchral  epigrams  of  the 
Anthology  we  must  suppose  that  the  name  and  family  of  the  deceased  were 
inscribed  separately  on  the  tomb,  followed  by  the  verses.  For  an  instance 
similar  to  this  of  an  inscription  on  a  cenotaph,  where  the  original  monument 
has  been  preserved,  see  Kaibel  Epigr :  Graec.  89.  On  the  tomb  there  is 
engraved  first  the  name,  Nixia?  NV/.iou  ’Epsxpisu; ;  then  follow  eight  lines  of 
elegiacs,  beginning : — 

Sijpa  too’  ev  XEVcfj  xeIxcll  yffov't  [awpo:  o’  iri1  aypou] 

’QpEiou  XOU7ETEI  ~ upxa'irj  cpthpivou. 

Tovo’  sit  Ttamaivovr’  eh  youvacn  -axpo;  [?  ~axpd;  youvaat]  pap-Ia? 

AiSr);  ol  axoxia?  dpospaXsv  -xspuya?. 

where  the  xdvSs  is  like  the  6  piv  of  Simonides  here. 

1.  1.  Mount  Geraneia  and  the  Scironian  rock  lay  north  of  the  Isthmus 
.of  Corinth,  leaving  a  narrow  pass  between  Corinth  and  Megara  along  the 
coast.  The  spot  was  celebrated  for  the  legendary  leap  of  Ino  and  the 
slaying  of  the  robber  Sciron  by  Theseus. 

1.  2.  ex  Sxufl-Eiov  ms.,  e?  Bergk,  an  almost  certain  correction,  though  it 
is  possible  to  keep  the  ms.  reading,  translating  it,  with  Jacobs,  *  Tanain 
e  Scythis  descendentem  ’. 

1.  3.  II.  ii.  626,  vrjaiov  a'i  valouat  -sprjv  aXo;  :  cf.  Soph.  Aj.  596,  to  xXsiva 
SaXapt?,  au  pev  izoo  voxel?  dXi7i:Xayxxo?. 

1.  4.  For  the  MsXoupf?  or  MoXoupts  jtexpa,  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea 
at  this  point  of  the  coast,  see  Pausan.  Attica  xliv.  8.  The  reading  of  this 
line  in  the  ms.  is  ay  via.  vsicpopEva?  a  pot  p's  fl-oupiaSo?.  Salmasius  suggested 
dyxsa,  ‘  ravines  ’,  which  has  been  generally  accepted.  Bergk  ingeniously 
reads  : 

otSpa  ffaXocaar]? 
aysa  paivops’vr]?  apo't  MoXouptdSa 

‘  the  billow  of  the  sea  that  raves  round  accursed  Molurias  ’,  for  the  epithet 
referring  to  Pausan.  l.c.  xa?  o'e  psxa  xauxrjv  (the  MoXoup'i?  -sxpa)  vopt^ouatv 
Evaysi?,  oxi  xiapoixiov  acpiatv  6  SxEiptov,  oteoctol?  xtov  (evov  ETCEXuyyavsv,  rjoist  aepa? 
e?  xr(v  FaXaaaav.  But  the  alteration  ol  vicpopEvr]?  into  paivopsvr]?  is  rather 
arbitrary,  and  the  reason  he  gives,  ‘ cum  neque  rupes  ista  neque  mare 
vicinum  nivale  did  potuerit  ’,  entirely  incomprehensible. 
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XXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  497. 

In  th,e  ePithefc  «&£vou  t}lere  is  a  further  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  Euxine  Sea. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  639. 

1.  2.  The  0?siat,  rocky  islets  off  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  x.  p  458,  as  Xwcpal  xoi  zpcr/dai.  They  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chelous  where  navigation  was  difficult  owing  to  shifting  banks  caused  by 
the  silt  of  the  river,  which  came  down  with  a  violent  current. 

I,  3.  ovopa  here  means  ‘  bad  name  ’,  as  in  Ep.  44  infra. 

1.  5.  fecarphe  was  a  small  seaport  in  Locris. 

XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  499. 

1.  3.  For  Icaria  see  note  on  Ep.  13  supra. 

XXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  vn.  502.  On  a  tomb  by  the  high-road  just  outside 
the  city  wall  of  Torone. 

1.  2.  For  auxTj'v  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  odrojv  or  /.XsiTri'v,  but  no 
change  is  necessary ;  the  auxijv  conveys  a  touch  of  tenderness  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  towards  his  native  place,  and  implies  its  distinction  as  the 
chief  city  of  Thrace. 

1.  4.  Strymonias  was  the  name  given  by  Greek  sailors  in  the  Aegean  to 
the  north  wind  that  came  down  from  the  region  of  the  Strymon.  Xerxes 
was  caught  in  it  and  almost  shipwrecked  on  his  flight  from  Salamis  Hdt 
viii.  118. 

It  is  generally  the  evening  rising  of  the  Kids,  impetus  orientis  Haedi, 
(put  down  by  Columella  under  November  4th)  which  is  spoken  of  as  the 
time  of  storms.  But  Serv.  on  Aen.  ix.  665  says,  quorum  et  ortus  er.  occasus 
tempestates  gravissimas  facit ;  and  their  morning  setting  would  be  about  a 
month  later. 

XXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  739. 

1.  4.  Sciathus  is  a  small  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea  and 
opposite  the  Gulf  of  Torone. 

XXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  315. 

1.  2.  -is.  ■ffixcraov  ms.,  corr.  Schneidewin.  The  form  rAh  seems  to  have 
been  more  colloquial  than  rde,  and  so  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  epigram. 

1.  3.  iopueaffai  applied  to  a  fountain  is  rather  a  stretch  of  language,  as 
it  is  seldom  used  in  this  sense  except  of  a  statue  or  temple.  But  it  hardly 
means  more  than  ‘  to  dedicate  ’,  and  any  additional  meaning  in  it  would  be 
quite  satisfied  if  we  suppose  that  an  artificial  basin  for  the  fountain  was 
placed  here  by  Simus.  To  alter  with  Hecker  |  sm  rAX«,  ‘by  which  (the 
statue  of)  Simus  is  set  up  beside  his  dead  child  completely  spoils  the 
epigram. 

XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  474. 

XXXI.  Kaibel  Ppigr.  Grate.  576  ;  C.  I.  G.  6257.  On  a  tomb  found  at 
Rome. 


XXXII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  308. 
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XXXIII.  C.  I.  G.  5816.  On  a  tomb  found  near  Naples  and  now  in  the 
Museum  there.  Above  the  inscription  is  a  relief  representing  the  child 
standing  between  his  father  and  mother. 

1.  4.  The  parents  could  not  keep  him  though  they  held  him  by  both  hands. 

XXXIY.  Antli.  Pal.  vii.  453. 

XXXV.  Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.,  Addenda  i.  a ;  C.  I.  A.  477  c.  Of  the 
6th  century  b.c.  ;  found  at  Athens  and  now  in  the  Museum  there. 

XXXYI.  Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.  373  ;  C.  I.  G.  Add.  3847,  1.  From  a 
tomb  at  Yenidje  in  Asia  Minor. 

Z.  4.  1  To  be  the  love  of  the  dead  in  their  more  populous  world  ’ :  cf.  infra 
v.  17,  xi.  6.  The  marble  reads  iptov  -oXXolv  i pap-cvo;  — Xsovwv. 

XXXVII.  Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.  190;  C.  I.  G.  2445.  From  a  tomb  in 
the  island  of  Pholegandros,  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades. 

XXXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  261. 

?.  2.  pr]  xs'xot  s’  piXXoi  ms.,  r]  xs'xot,  si  p.s’XXst  Hecker. 

XXXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  459. 

XL.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  712.  One  of  two  epigrams  ( Anth .  Pal.  vii.  710, 
712)  on  a  girl  who  died  just  before  her  marriage,  attributed  to  Erinna  the 
famous  contemporary  of  Sappho.  The  epigram  of  Leonidas  or  Meleager, 
infra  iv.  7,  which  quotes  Baaxavo;  sax’  ’A'i'Sa  from  here  as  words  of  Erinna’s, 
is  regarded  by  Bergk  as  sufficient  ground  for  accepting  the  authenticity  of 
this  epigram,  and  consequently  of  the  other  as  well.  Both  appear  to  have 
been  inscribed  on  the  tomb,  which  was  further  embellished  with  two  figures 
of  Sirens. 

Z.  3.  xa  6s  xot  xaXa  xa  as9J  optovxi  ms.,  corr.  Bergk. 

ZZ.  5,  6.  The  ms.  reads  : 

O;  xav  Tsalo’  'Ypivaio;  if  at;  rjosxo  rauxatc 
xav6’  ski  xa8scrxd;  scpXsys  Tsupxaid;. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  involved  a  sentence  to  be  certain  what  the  original 
reading  was,  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  it  became  corrupted.  I 
have  modified  Bergk’s  restoration  : 

II;  xav  roxto’  'Ypivato;  of  a;  staaysxo  tsuxa; 
xao’  ski  xa6s<rca;  eaXsys  Txupxaiav, 

which  as  it  stands  leaves  xav  7taloa  without  anything  to  govern  it. 

Cf.  the  epigram  of  Meleager,  infra  xi.  41. 

XLI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  185.  On  a  Libyan  slave -girl  who  had  been 
manumitted  and  adopted  by  her  mistress,  and  died  at  a  villa  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Z.  4.  Freedmen  and  freedwomen  had  a  share  in  the  family  tomb,  from 
which  slaves  were  excluded  ;  sibi  suisque  libertis  libertabusque  is  a  common 
formula  in  the  dedication  of  a  family  vault, 

Z.  5.  7;up  £xspov,  the  marriage  torch. 
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XLII.  C.  I.  G.  6261.  In  the  Borghese  Gardens  at  Rome.  These  four 
lines  are  engraved  above  a  portrait  in  relief  with  a  cithara  of  eleven  strings 
on  one  side  and  a  lyre  of  four  strings  on  the  other.  Below  the  portrait  is 
another  epigram  of  eight  lines,  and  under  it  the  name  petroniae  musae. 

Z.  3.  Theogn.  568,  XEiuopai  ioctxs  AiToc  aofioyyo?. 

XLIII.  C.  I.  G.  6268.  The  history  of  this  epigram  is  very  curious.  It 
is  inscribed  on  a  marble  tablet,  professing  to  be  in  memory  of  one  Claudia 
Homonoea,  conliberta  and  contubemalis  of  Atimetus  Antherotianus,  a 
freedman  of  the  imperial  household.  At  the  sides  are  Latin  elegiacs, 
twenty-six  lines  in  all.  The  tablet  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  San  Michele  at  Rome  and  to  be  of  the  first  century  a.d.  But  the  Latin 
verses  are  too  plainly  not  ancient ;  and  in  fact  the  whole  monument  is  a 
Renaissance  forgery.  Nothing'  is  known  as  to  the  date  or  person  of  the 
forger ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  epigram  is  really  ancient  and 
that  it  was  the  basis  upon  which  he  constructed  the  rest. 

XLIY.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  700. 

1.  1.  7j  pi  ExputjjEv  ms.,  rj  p’  Ix.putpEv  Edd.  after  Brunck. 

Z.  3.  ouvop.a,  ‘ill  name’  as  in  Ep.  25  supra.  'Pou^tvo?  ms.  'Poucpiavo;  lias 
also  been  suggested.  Names  ending  in  -ianus  often  have  the  penult  short 
after  the  3d  century  a.d. 

XLY.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  348. 

Z.  1.  The  order  is  very  involved ;  the  sense  is,  xouxo  aDuvov  ypappa  irj; 
Atootopsi'ou  ao<ph}(  Xsyei  pe  ( i.e .  the  marble)  xExo^fiat  toxupopw  XeypslSi. 

Z.  6.  For  the  converse  cf.  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  69,  continue  w  multa 
Timaeus :  qui  cum  in  historia  dixisset  qua  node  natus  Alexander  esset 
eadem  Dianae  Ephesiae  templum  dejlagravisse,  adiunxit  minime  id  esse 
mirandum,  quod  Diana,  cum  in  partu  Olympiadis  adesse  voluisset,  abfuisset 
domo. 

XLVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  167.  The  preceding  epigram  in  the  ms.  is 
headed  AiooxopiSou,  of  8s  Ntxap/ou,  and  this  one,  xou  auxou,  ol  Sk  'Exaxou 
['Ex.axodou]  Qati.ou.  It  is  usually  included  among  the  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides. 

XLVII.  Kaibel  Epigr.  Grace.  596 ;  G.  I.  G.  6735.  On  a  tomb  at 
Ravenna,  of  the  second  or  third  century  a.d. 

XLVIII.  Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.  204  b.  On  a  tomb  at  Cnidos,  of  the 
first  century  b.c. 

XLIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  163.  This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  specimens 
of  the  epitaphs  xaxa  teeuctiv  xat  d7sdxptaiv  which  were  favourite  in  later 
Greece.  It  is  followed  in  the  Anthology  by  two  others  on  the  same  Prexo 
and  of  the  same  purport,  one  by  Antipater  of  Sidon,  and  the  other  by 
Archias.  Antipater  lived  a  century  and  a  half  after  Leonidas,  and  Archias 
probably  at  least  a  century  later  than  Antipater  ;  if  the  titles  of  the  three 
epigrams  are  correct,  they  are  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  narrow 
academicism  of  Greek  literature  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  periods. 
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Other  epitaphs  of  similar  form  are  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  64,  79,  470,  552  ;  see 
also  Ep.  58  infra. 

The  purer  taste  of  the  best  period  discouraged  such  garrulity  in  an 
epitaph.  See  the  curious  passage  in  Theophrastus  (Char,  xiii.)  where  it  is 
made  a  mark  of  the  ircpispyo<;  or  busybody,  yuvaixo?  xeksuT^aacrr)?  Imypdtj/at 
£Tcl  TO  p.V7)(j.a  TOO  xe  avSpo;  auTrjs  x a\  too  7raxpo;  xa't  x%  prjTpos  xa't  auxins  xr]'? 
yovatxo;  xouvop.a  xal  iroSaTirj  ecrov,  precisely  what  is  done  here.  But  the 
pathetic  beauty  of  the  last  two  lines  more  than  redeems  the  rest. 

1.  1.  ITapt'r]  xuov,  a  cippus  or  truncated  column  of  Parian  marble  sur¬ 
mounting  the  tomb. 

L.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  667.  A  scholium  says  it  is  from  a  tomb  in  the  church 
of  S.  Anastasia  at  Thessalonica. 

LI.  Kaibel  Ppigr.  Graec.  47.  Of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ;  found  at  the 
Piraeus.  The  name  of  the  nurse  was  Malicha  of  Cythera. 

For  the  fashion  of  having  Spartan  nurses  see  Plutarch,  Lycurgus,  c.  16. 

LII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  178. 

1.  1.  ‘  Lydian  ’  was  a  term  for  the  lowest  class  of  slaves ;  cf.  Eur.  Ale.  675. 

1.  2.  The  xpocpA;  or  jiaioaywyo?  took  charge  of  a  child  when  he  was  five 
or  six  years  old,  and  remained  in  charge  of  him  till  he  grew  up.  Cf.  Anth. 
Pal.  ix.  174. 

LIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  179. 

1.  4.  xaXu (37),  properly  a  slave’s  hut,  is  applied  here  to  the  simple  tomb 
erected  over  the  speaker. 

LIV.  Kaibel  Ppigr.  Graec.  627.  Found  near  Florence. 

LY .  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  211.  The  white  Maltese  lap-dogs  were  as  much  prized 
as  pets  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  now.  Athenaeus,  xii.  p.  518  f,  says  that 
the  citizens  of  Sybaris  used  to  keep  xuvapta  MeXnfaia,  ajtsp  auxot;  xa\ 
ExxecrO-at  e’?  xa  yupivaata.  Theophrastus  (Char,  xxi)  makes  it  characteristic 
of  the  puxpocpAo'xipo?  or  man  of  petty  ambition  to  erect  a  monument  to  such 
a  dog :  xa't  xuvaptou  os  xsXEux^aavxo;  auxG  p.v%a  -odpjat  xa't  axuXtStov  xotrjxa? 
OTtypd'iat  KAAA02  MEAITAI02. 

1.  4.  is  repeated  with  a  variation  in  another  epigram  by  the  same 
author,  infra  xi.  13. 

LVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  204.  One  of  three  epigrams,  two  by  Agathias 
himself  and  one  by  Damocharis,  on  a  tame  partridge  belonging  to 
Agathias  and  killed  by  his  cat.  A  scholium  in  the  ms.  adds  a’&oupo?  6 
Tracpa  Ptopatot;  (%.e.  the  Byzantines)  Xsydp.svo;  ydxxo?.  The  cat  had  been 
introduced  from  Egypt  and  domesticated  in  Europe  under  its  present  name 
but  in  literary  Greek  the  old  word  a’cXoupo?  was  still  used. 

Cf.  xi.  12  infra ;  and  for  the  unexpected  turn  in  the  final  wish 
Ammianus  in  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  226  :  ’ 

Eh)  crot  xaxd  y%  xouepr]  xovt;  otxxpe  Nsapys 

V  r  ..rst  f  r  1  1  1 

oeppa  as  p7 ]touo<;  s^spuatoai  xovs^. 

LVII.  Pollux  v.  47. 

I.  4.  It  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  oiovopoc  means  ‘lonely1 
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(from  oio;),  or  ‘pastured  by  sheep’  (from  ol;).  The  word  ‘pastoral’  has 
something  of  the  force  of  both.  Cf.  ii.  36  supra  and  the  note  there. 

LVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  524.  This  Charidas  was  probably  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher.  Their  doctrine  of  transmigration  implied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  cf.  Ov.  Metam.  xv.  153  foil,  where  the  text  omnia  mutantur, 
nihil  interit  is  expanded  at  some  length. 

1.  3.  avoSoi,  doctrines  of  a  resurrection.  <J?Epecj9'at  avio  si;  X7jv  ysvsaiv  says 
Plato  of  the  souls  who  had  chosen  their  new  lives,  Rep.  x.  621  b. 

1.  6.  (BouXst  jxsXXatoo  [3ou;  piya;  s’v  ’A tor)  ms.  The  line  is  generally 
regarded  as  desperate  ;  ‘  longum  est  interpretum  somnia  adscribere  ’  is  the 
conclusion  of  Jacobs.  His  own  conjecture  was  that  r.sXkodov  might  be  the 
name  of  a  small  Macedonian  coin  (derived  from  Pella,  as  the  florin  and 
bezant  from  Florence  and  Byzantium),  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  line  was 
‘  food  is  cheap  in  Hades.’ 

The  change  I  have  made  in  reading  TOYCAMIOY  for  IIEAAAIOY  is  not 
great,  especially  if  TOY  was  contracted  in  the  ms.  Cf.  the  epigram,  also  by 
Callimachus,  infra  iv.  26,  Eyio  8’  ava  X7jvoE  xsyrjvo j;  xst[j.ac  xou  Sapfou  oijAgov. 

LIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  509. 

LX.  Ajith.  Pal.  vii.  346.  An  epitaph  at  Corinth,  according  to  a  note  in 
the  ms.  which  justly  adds  that  it  is  ■flaujj.axo;  aljiov. 

LXI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  309. 

LXII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  254*  :  written  on  the  margin  of  the  ms.  in  a 
different  hand. 

LXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  451.  Cf.  G.  I.  G.  6276,  last  couplet : 

Kal  Xay e  IIio7uXt7)v  euSeiv,  avEp  ‘  ou  ■9-ep.ixov  yap 
ffvrjaxEiv  tou;  ayaffou;,  aXX’  utevov  rjouv  E/stv. 


IV 

I.  C.  I.  G.  6186  :  on  a  Hermes  found  at  Herculaneum. 

Probably  an  inscription  for  a  library  opening  on  to  a  court  with  plane- 
trees,  like  that  in  Pliny’s  Tuscan  villa  (Ep.  v.  6.),  and  containing  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  guardians  of  the  place. 

I.  4.  To  xtaaco,  ‘with  our  ivy’,  'eXixojv  euxictoo;,  as  it  is  called  by  Dios- 
corides  in  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  407,  being  the  Muses’  home. 

II.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  6.  Also  inscribed  on  a  terminus  upon  which  a  bust 
of  Homer  formerly  stood,  found  outside  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Borne, 
C.  I.  G.  6092.  The  marble  reads  oo;r,;  for  (3i0Tj|  in  l.  2  and  tovto;  opa; 
toutov  oaiSaXov  apyETujiov  in  l.  4. 

1.  4.  aXtppolKa  ms.,  aXtppdffio;,  which  would  be  the  usual  form,  in  the 
line  as  quoted  by  Suidas  s.v. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  97.  The  ‘wail  of  Andromache’  over  Hector  is  in 
II.  xxiv.  725-745;  the  ‘battling  of  Ajax’  probably  refers  to  the  fighting 
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in  front  of  the  Greek  entrenchments,  xii.  370  foil.  ;  the  draggino-  of  Hector’s 
body  under  the  walls  of  Troy  is  in  xxii.  395  foil.  But  Homer  nowhere 
tells  the  story  of  the  sack  of  Troy :  l.  2  is  a  translation  of  Aen.  ii.  625, 
omne  mihi  visum  considere  in  ignes  Ilium  et  ex  imo  verti  Neptunia  Troia. 

I ■  6.  xX(p.a,  literally  ‘  slope  is  used  widely  for  ‘  district  ’,  and  specially  as 
a  technical  term  of  geography  equivalent  to  our  ‘  zone  ’.  yatr)  ap.<poxe'p»], 
Europe  and  Asia, 

IV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  8. 

V.  Athenaeus  xiii.  p.  596  b,  EvooEodc,  ok  izcdpag  xa't  im  xaXXst  ota<pspou<ja? 
vjvs yx£  xai  rj  Nauxpaxtc,  Acopt'yav  xs,  7jv  rj  xa Xrj  2a:i:cpuj,  epcopiEvrjv  ysvopEvrjv 
Xapaijou  xou  aoEX^ou  auxrj;  xax’  ipizoplccv  s I;  X7jv  Nauxpaxiv  dixatpovxo;,  8ta 
xy teouqosco^  oia[3aXX£i  7roXXa  xou  Xapa?ou  voocpcoap-Ev^v.  HpoSoxo^  8’  auxv^v 
'  PooG-iv  xaXet,  ayvocov  oxi  Ixs'pa  x%  Acopfyj)?  saxlv  aux7j  ...  eS  ok  zrp  Acopt'yav 
xo3’  ir.6u]ae  xou7i(ypa[j.p.a  rToacot—oc,  xat'xot  ev  xp  Atfhom'a  -oXXaxt;  auxi); 
|j.V7][j.ovsuaa?  *  saxt  3k  xoSe’  Acoptya,  oaxla  pckv,  x.x.X. 

See  also  Hdt.  ii.  134-5  and  Strabo  xvii.  p.  1161  d.  The  ode  of  Sappho 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  completely  lost. 

I.  1.  aaxaXa  xoapjaaxo  [xoiprjaaxo  two  mss.]  osaptov  Athenaeus  ;  -xXat 
xdvt;  oi  x’  d~o'S£!j|j.oi  corr.  Deheque.  I  have  written  r]o’  dudo£xpo;  as  being 
nearer  the  mss. 

1.  4.  cru'yypous  is  from  ypcoc  :  cf.  supra  i.  25  and  Theocr.  ii.  140,  x.  18. 

1.  7.  Naucratis,  the  only  open  port  in  Egypt  before  the  Persian  conquest, 
remained  a  place  of  importance  until  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 

VI.  Anth.  Pal,  vii.  12.  Little  is  known  of  Erinna,  though  her  feme 
was  only  second  to  that  of  Sappho,  whose  friend  and  contemporary  she 
was  according  to  Suidas  and  Eustathius.  She  is  said  to  have  died  very 
young.  Her  renown  mainly  rested  on  the  poem  called  AXaxa'xa  (referred 
to  here  by  its  name  in  l.  4,  and  as  the  4  fair  labour  of  hexameters’  in  l.  5] 
It  consisted  of  about  300  verses,  of  which  a  few  fragments  survive.  Three 
epigrams  are  in  the  Anthology  under  her  name,  one  of  which  is  given  supra 
in.  40.  It  seems  probable  that  this  epigram  is  partly  made  up  of  phrases 
from  her  poem. 

VII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  13,  under  heading  AsomSou,  oi  ok  MsXEaypou. 

This  epigram  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who  had  seen  the  two 
sepulchral  epigrams  composed  by  Erinna  on  her  friend  Baucis  of  Tenos. 
But  the  phrase  Baaxavo?  sW  ’AfSa  quoted  here  from  the  latter  of  these 
seems  to  have  become  proverbial,  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  writer 
had  been  in  Tenos  and  seen  the  actual  inscription. 

The  way  in  which  the  half  line  of  Erinna  is  re-echoed  three  centuries 
later  has  a  curiously  exact  parallel  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  roundel  on  the  death 
of  the  translator  of  Villon’s  rondeau  beginning  Mort,  j  ’appclle  de  ta  rigueur. 
r  '•  L  *or  ev  "RojcoXonn  9-sXicmav  cf.  the  last  epigram  :  also  Plato,  Ion 
534  b,  Xe'youotv  ol  ixoirjxal,  cm  lx  Mouawv  xrjjtcov  xtvwv  xal  varcwv  SpeJoVsvo’c 
xa  P&nnfiv  cpepouaiv,  coarep  at  psXixxat.  It  was  in  such  metaphors  that  the 
word  Anthology  ’  had  its  origin. 
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VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  28.  Also  quoted  by  Suidas  s.v.  o?vonox7)s. 

This  and  the  following  epigram  are  two  out  of  ten  or  eleven  on  Anacreon, 
Anth.  Pal.  vii.  23-33  (it  is  not  certain  whether  32  refers  to  him  or  not), 
five  of  them  being  by  Antipater  of  Sidon. 

IX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  26. 

1.  3.  yet vo;  sc.  do.-s7.ou  ;  the  full  phrase  is  in  Aesch.  Pers.  615. 

1.  5.  ouaai  xidpo;  ms.  The  text  is  Jacobs’  emendation.  But  we  may 
suspect  that  two  lines  have  dropped  out  between  l.  5  and  l.  6.  o’vdai  (or 
suaat,  which  has  also  been  suggested)  is  a  feminine  form  and  goes  with 
xw[j.oi?  only  by  slipshod  grammar. 

X.  Apyp.  Plan.  305. 

Z.  1.  vs'jjpetot  auXot,  flutes  made  out  of  the  leg-bone  of  a  fawn,  which  gave 
a  shrill  thin  note.  Ass-bones  were  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

Z.  3.  The  story  of  bees  clustering  on  the  lips  of  the  young  Pindar  when 
asleep  on  the  wayside  near  Thespiae  is  told  by  Pausanias,  Boeotica,  xxiii.  2. 
£ouJd;  here  probably  has  its  proper  meaning  ‘  yellow-brown  ’ :  cf.  the  note 
on  vi.  20  infra. 

I.  5.  Plutarch,  Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  sec,  Epicurum ,  c.  xxii,  mentions 
the  story  of  Pindar  hearing  the  god  Pan  sing  one  of  his  own  songs. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  410. 

Z.  1.  dvs'xXaas  ms.  But  the  whole  epigram  is  written  in  the  person  of 
Thespis. 

Z.  2.  xatvoxo[jL£fv  /dpi xa;  is  ecpiivalent  to  r.oisiv  xaiva;  yapixa? :  cf.  the 
Latin  novare. 

1.  3.  xptAuv  xaxayoi  ms.,  corr.  Jacobs,  comparing  Aristoph.  Ach.  628,  e? 
ou  ys  yopotaiv  Ztps'axrixEV  xpuyixof;  6  StoaaxaXo;  ^ptov. 

The  jingle  of  afl-Xtov  and  afl-Xov  is  disagreeable,  and  gives  colour  to  an 
ingenious  emendation,  to  xpuyd?  derxd? ;  cf.  the  Arundel  marble,  Z.  55,  xat 
dflXov  EXcAr)  Txptuxov  tayaocov  apaiyo?  xat  o’tvou  aptpopsus.  But  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  alter  the  ms.  reading  where  it  gives  an  unexceptionable  sense. 

Z.  5.  Cf.  Epicharmus,  fr.  98  Ahrens  : 

Q;  8’  lycd  ooxe'u) — ooxecd  yap  ;  aaepa  ’taaptt  xoGiP  oxt 
Ttdv  Ejjudv  ptva[j.a  tzoyJ  laaslxat  7.oyujv  xouxcov  Ixf 
Kat  TvaJBoiv  xt;  auxa  TOptoutras  xo  pixpov,  o  vuv  zyei 
Etpa,  xat  8ou?  — opepupav,  Xdyotffi  xcotxtXots  xaXol; 

AuaTxaXataxo?  (uv  xo$  aXXou;  EUTtaXataxou;  d7xooav£t. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  22.  Partly  suggested  by  the  celebrated  chorus  in 
the  Oed.  Col.  668  foil. 

Z.  3.  For  otXoppw?  cf.  the  note  on  ii.  14  supra. 

XIII.  Olympiodorus  in  his  Life  of  Plato  and  Thomas  Magister  in  his 
Life  of  Aristophanes  quote  this  epigram.  Bergk  considers  it  authentic.  It 
is,  as  he  says,  worthy  of  the  author  and  the  subject.  Another  life  of  Plato 
quotes  it  with  creep  rjfi-EXov  supetv  in  Z.  1. 

XIV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  414.  Rhintho  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  about  300  b.c.,  invented  the  tp7.ua?  or  iXapoxpaywota,  a 
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sort  of  burlesque  tragedy.  He  founded  a  school  of  writers  of  this  sort  at 
Tarentum.  No  important  fragments  of  his  plays  are  preserved.  We  know' 
the  titles  of  a  few  ;  among  them  is  an  ’A(j.otxpucov,  to  which  the  Amphitruo 
of  Plautus  is  probably  indebted.  These  burlesques  were  written  in  loose 
metre,  jtrobably  following  the  example  of  the  Sicilian  plpoi. 

1.  3.  aqStm?  is  a  collateral  form  of  aqouiv  rather  than  a  diminutive  ;  from 
it  is  formed  the  diminutive  dqSovioEu?.  Cf.  Catull.  xxvii.  8. 

XY.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  419.  This  and  the  next  epigram  are  two  of  three 
professing  to  be  written  by  Meleager  for  his  own  tomb,  Anth.  Pal.  417-419. 

1.  2.  ocpEtXdjxsvov  sc.  rcdcuv  :  the  full  phrase  is  given  in  the  epigram  of 
Callimachus,  supra ,  iii.  39. 

1.  4.  tXapal?  Xapiatv  refers  to  the  Menippean  satires  of  Meleager :  see  p.  300. 

1.  6.  The  Meropes  were  traditionally  the  original  inhabitants  of  Cos  : 
cf.  infra ,  viii.  5. 

1.  7.  Salam,  ‘  peace  ’,  the  usual  form  of  greeting  in  Hebrew  and  kindred 
Semitic  languages.  The  Phoenician  word,  transliterated  as  Naidios  here, 
is  uncertain.  In  the  ms.  of  Plautus’  Poemilus  it  is  written  Ilaudoni. 

XVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  417. 

Z.  1.  The  force  of  the  present,  xexvol,  is  to  give  the  notion  of  what  is  the 
fact  rather  than  what  did  happen ;  so  general  is  used  by  Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  141. 

Z.  2.  Cadara,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  is  the  Ramoth- 
Gilead  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  called  ‘  Attic  ’  here  from  the  group  of 
literary  men  whom  it  produced  at  this  period  :  Strabo  xvi.  p.  759,  h.  os 
TWV  Taodpwv  4>Ad3q(G;  xs  6  ’ETWxou'psio?  xcu  Msks'aypo;  xai  Msvt7ncoS  6 
CTTtouSoyaoto;.  The  words  ‘  Syrian  ’  and  ‘  Assyrian  ’  are  used  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  generally  without  much  distinction. 

Z.  3.  6  cruv  Moucrat;  ‘  the  companion  of  the  Muses’  :  from  Theocr.  vii.  12. 

Z.  5.  The  saying  is  attributed  to  Socrates  by  Musonius  quoted  in  Stobaeus, 
xl.  9,  xi  S’  ;  ouyl  xotvq  rorcpl?  dvflpoGwv  dGdvxwv  6  xo'apios  Zoxiv,  tSarcp  ifiau 
Swxpdxrjs;  There  are  two  slightly  different  forms  of  it  quoted  from 
Euripides ;  ar.aaa ,  -/hAv  avSpt  ysvvcutp  raxxpl?,  fr.  incert.  19,  and  io; 
raxvxoc/ou  ys  roxxpcs  q  pdcrxooaa  yq,  fr.  Phaethon,  9. 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  412.  The  citharist  Pylades  of  Megalopolis/, 
about  200  b.c.  Plutarch,  Philop.  xi.  and  Pausan.  Arcadica,  l.  3,  tell  a 
story  of  Philopoemen  entering  the  theatre  at  the  Nemean  festival  soon 
after  his  victory  at  Mantinea  over  Machanidas  tyrant  of  Sparta  (b.c.  206) 
when  Pylades  was  singing  the  Persae  of  Timotheus.  Pausanias  says  he 
was  the  most  famous  singer  of  his  time. 

Z.  3.  ‘  Unshorn  Apollo  ’  went  into  mourning  so  far  as  it  was  proper  for  a 
god  to  do  so.  For  the  practice  of  laying  aside  garlands  on  the  arrival  of 
bad  news  compare  the  story  of  Xenophon  when  the  death  of  his  son  was 
announced  to  him,  in  Diog.  Laert.  Vita  Xenophontis,  c.  10. 

.  1  6‘  The  -Asopus  here  spoken  of  rises  in  Arcadia  and  flows  northward 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf  ;  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  better  known 
Boeotian  river  of  the  same  name. 

Z.  8.  For  the  epithet  the  ferrous  Somnus  of  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  745)  is  a 
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nearer  parallel  than  the  aiorlpEiai  rcuXai  of  the  Iliad  (viii.  15)  where  the 
word  has  its  literal  sense.  Cf.  however,  Propert.  iv.  xii.  4,  Non  exorato 
stant  adamante  viae. 

NVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  571.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  this  Plato.  The 
date  of  the  epigram  is  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

XIX.  App.  Plan.  8.  The  contest  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  was  one  of  the 
favourite  subjects  of  Greek  art.  The  most  celebrated  representation  of 
it  was  the  fresco  of  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  described  by 
Pausanias,  Phocica  xxx.  9  ;  his  description  is  closely  followed  by  M.  Arnold 
in  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

1.  2.  xpou[j.a  properly  is  a  note  struck  on  a  string,  but  is  used  loosely  of  an 
air  whether  played  on  harp  or  flute. 

1.  5.  dXuxTOTO'Sai  is  an  archaic  word,  taken  from  Hesiod,  Theog.  521. 

I,  7.  Xwxoi,  flutes  made  of  the  hard  wood  of  the  African  lotus-tree.  This 
or  boxwood  was  the  common  material. 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  696.  See  the  notes  on  the  last  epigram.  Marsyas 
used  to  play  on  the  cliff  of  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  Pausan.  l.c. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  266.  In  Plan,  attributed  to  Philippus. 

Glaphyrus  was  a  celebrated  flute-player  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  is 

mentioned  by  Juvenal,  vi.  77,  and  Martial,  iv.  v.  8. 

1.  5.  Hyagnis  was  the  father  of  Marsyas. 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  433.  Placed  among  the  doubtful  epigrams  by 
Ahrens.  It  does  not  seem  unworthy  of  Theocritus. 

1.  3.  6  8k  (3uxdko;  lyyiifl-sv  aasl  ms.,  probably  from  a  recollection  of  Idyl 
vii.  72,  6  ok  Ttxupo;  syYu'ikv  das'!.  ap.p.Lya  ■fhkijs't  is  restored  from  the  mss.  of 
Theocritus. 

1.  4.  xapoSsxov  xusupa  is  an  extremely  bold  synecdoche  for  xvEupa  xapo8s'xou 
aupiyyo;. 

1.  5.  syyu'flev  dvxpou  ms.  The  mss.  of  Theocritus  read  eyyu;  ok  axdvxss 
Xaaia;  Spud;  dvxpou  d-iaflsv.  evooflxv  is  Hermann’s  correction. 

The  epithet  Xacnau-/7jv  means  that  the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  thickly  fringed 
with  plants  and  creepers.  The  best  commentary  on  it  is  Theocr.  iii.  16,  s; 
xsov  dvxpov  Ixolpav  xdv  xiaaov  oiaSu;  xat  xdv  jtxkpiv  a  xu  jtuxaaSei. 

1.  6.  In  Theocr.  i.  15,  the  goat-herd  does  not  venture  to  do  so  : 

Ou  fl-Ep.i;,  to  jtoip.7jv,  xd  [J.scxap.ppivo'v,  ou  flxpi;  dpuv 
auptaosv.  xdv  ndva  osooLxap.ES'  ^  Y“P  “YpaS 
xavixa  xsxpaxid;  ap."au£xaL,  eoxl  ok  mxpds. 

XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  133. 

1.  3.  Cf.  Hor.  1  Sat.  x.  63,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisquc  ambustum 
propriis. 

1.  6.  xal  yf)v  ms.,  corr.  Jacobs. 

XXI Y.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  143.  Notice  that  the  rhetorician,  the  grammarian, 
and  the  musician  are  balanced,  in  a  studied  disarrangement,  by  Cerberus, 
Tityus,  and  Ixion.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  Marcus  ;  l.  2  implies  that  he 
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was  a  Cynic.  Melito  is  alluded  to  in  another  epigram  by  the  same  author 
{Anth.  Pal.  xi.  246)  as  a  writer  of  ‘  rotten  plays  ’.  The  Rufus  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  vii.  214  (and  identified  by  some  editors  of  Juvenal  with  the 
historian  better  known  under  his  other  names  of  Quintus  Curtius)  can 
hardly  be  the  person  spoken  of  here.  Whatever  the  date  of  Q.  Curtius 
may  have  been,  he  would  be  classed  as  a  rhetorician  rather  than  a  gram¬ 
marian. 

1.  4.  psXsxav  in  oratory  means  to  rehearse  or  declaim. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  162. 

XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  310.  A  statue  of  Dionysus  set  up  in  a  school¬ 
room  speaks. 

1.  2.  The  reference  is  to  II.  vi.  236. 

1.  3.  The  god  stands  against  the  wall  where  the  Pythagorean  allegory  of 
virtue  and  vice  is  painted,  and  yawns  with  weariness  at  hearing  his  own 
words  repeated  over  and  over  by  the  pupils.  The  oitAous  Sapfr]  {quae 
Samios  diduxit  litera  ramos,  Pers.  iii.  56)  is  the  letter  Y,  used  by  Py¬ 
thagoras  to  illustrate  the  divergence  of  right  and  wrong. 

Z.  6.  Epos  6  ^ko/.apo;,  xw  fisto  S’  auxov  Tps'tpco,  says  Dionysus  in  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides  Z.  494.  The  passage  of  axtyopufKa  in  which  the  line 
occurs  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  school  exercise  in  recitation. 

The  proverb  xoupov  ovsiap  spot  (or  xoupov  ovetpov  spot  in  another  epigram 
by  Callimachus,  infra  ix.  15)  meant  to  tell  some  one  a  piece  of  news  that 
he  must  know  already.  Cf.  Plato,  Pep.  563  d,  and  Cic.  Att.  vi.  ix.  3. 

XXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  303.  There  is  a  very  similar  epigram  by 
Leonidas  of  Alexandria,  Anth.  Pal,  vi.  302,  probably  imitated  from  this, 
unless  both  are  imitations  of  some  older  epigram. 

Z.  3.  A  note  in  a  ms.  of  Plan,  says  Tjpxss  xo  tayaocc  povov*  xo  y ctp  au7jv  TzaosXxst, 
taya;  alone  meaning  dried  grapes.  The  epithet  is  put  in  to  balance  mova. 

I.  4.  The  a/.uJ3aka  are  the  multa  de  magna  quae  superessent  fercula  cena  of 
Horace  in  the  fable  of  the  town  and  country  mouse,  2  Sat,  vi.  79  foil. 

XXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  354.  In  Plan,  attributed  to  Palladas,  perhaps 
rightly.  Both  authors  are  often  intolerably  verbose.  Nothing  is  known 
of  this  Nicostratus  ;  the  name  may  be  real  or  invented. 

1,2.  axivSaXapocppaaxT);  is  a  word  suggested  by  the  phrase  Xdywv  dxpi|3wv 
ayivoaXapol  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  130. 

Z.  6.  kr)7xxo;  here  means  ‘  tangible  ’,  or  1  capable  of  being  apprehended  by 
the  senses  ’.  It  usually  has  a  wider  sense  ;  thus  Plato  speaks  of  things  Xoyo> 
y.a\  Stavoia  1-qr.vx,  d'kt  S’  oil,  Rep.  529  d. 

Z.  10.  Zva-TXEtafiat,  used  of  the  patterns  wrought  into  a  web  in  the  loom, 
is  here  applied  to  the  composite  and  eclectic  philosophy  of  the  later  Greek 
schools. 

Z.  15.  axsyvocpurj,  the  res  quae  solido  sunt  corpore  of  Lucretius. 

Z.  1 7.  I  or  the  story  ot  Cleombrotus  see  Ep.  30  infra ,  from  which  phrases 
have  already  been  transferred  in  ZZ.  7  and  8  of  this  epigram. 

Z.  20.  crap  GjTst;,  i.e.  zv]v  J/uyrjv.  You  can  only  find  out  with  certainty 
what  the  soul  or  vital  principle  is  by  putting  an  end  to  your  life. 
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XXIX.  A  nth.  Pal.  ix.  358.  It  has  been  attributed,  on  the  reported 
authority  of  an  unknown  ms.,  to  Leonidas  of  Alexandria.  Jacobs  thinks 
it  is  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Panaetius  of  Rhodes,  the  Stoic  philosopher  and  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger,  flourished  b.c.  150.  The  substance  of  his  principal  work,  nep'i 
zoG  »*9tqxovto^  is  preserved  in  the  Be  Officiis  of  Cicero.  His  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  stated  in  the  Tusculan  Disputa¬ 
tions,  i.  /9  :  Credamus  igitur  Panaetio,  a  Platone  suo  dissentienti :  quern 
enivn  omnibus  locis  divinum ,  quern  sapientissimum ,  quern  sanctissimum , 
quem  Homerum  philo sophorum  appellat ,  huius  lianc  unam  sententiam  de 
inmortalitate  animorum  non  probat. 

XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  471.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  84  :  Callimachi  quidern  epi- 
gramma  in  Arnbraciotarn  Cleombrotum  est ;  quem  ait,  cum  nihil  ei  accidisset 
adversi,  e  muro  se  in  mare  abiecisse,  lecto  Platonis  libro.  The  story  is  often 
referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and  has  been  made  imperishable  in  English 
by  a  line  and  a  half  of  Milton  (Par.  L.  in.  471), 

— he  who,  to  enjoy 
Plato’s  Elysium,  leapt  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus. 

I,  3.  r]  dvaXe?dqsvos,  ‘only  that  he  had  read’.  There  is  no  reason  for 
altering  7j  to  into  dXXd.  The  ellipsis  of  the  comparative  before  rj  is  quite 
in  the  author’s  manner,  and  is  not  unknown  in  the  best  Greek  :  cf.  Soph. 
Aj.  966,  and  the  epigram  of  Crinagoras  infra  xi.  28. 

XXXI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  80.  This  Heraclitus  of  Halicarnassus  is 
mentioned  as  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  friend  of  Callimachus  by  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  656,  and  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  17,  who  quotes  this  epigram. 

1.  3.  Virgil,  Eel.  ix.  51,  saepe  ego  longos  cantando  puerum  rnemini  me 
condere  soles. 

1.  5.  The  drjSovs;  are  the  poems  of  Heraclitus  (elegiacs  according  to 
Diog.  Laert.  l.c.)  So  ’AXxqdvos  dq So'vs?  in  an  anonymous  epigram,  Anth. 
Pal,  ix.  184. 

XXXII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  43.  In  the  ms.  there  follows  another  couplet : 
Aucavtq,  au  3s  vac'yt  xaXo;  xaXo;  •  dXXa  TZp't tv  sItcsIv 
tgutg  aaool?,  oqat  ti;  "  ’aXXoj  eysi. 
which  is  rejected  as  a  spurious  addition  by  most  editors. 

1.  1.  Cf.  the  epigram  of  Pollianus,  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  130  : 

Too;  xuxXixou?  tgutou;,  tou?  auxap  srotTa  XsyovTa; 
puejeo,  Xcijjroouta;  aXXoxpctov  etce’gjv. 

1.  3.  The  phrase  dr.b  xpr)V7js  jtlvetv  is  from  Theognis,  959  : 

Ears  [j.ev  aura?  eVcivov  dro  xprjvr);  jj.sXavuopGu 
x(  qot  ISoV.st  x at  xaXov  £ip.sv  uowp, 

Nuv  3’  7)3rj  TsfloXtoxai  u3o)p  3’  avapday sxai  iXul- 
aXXqs  8q  xprjvr)?  rdogm  rj  TEQxapou. 

For  the  beginning  of  the  line  also  cf.  Theogn.  581,  syflodpw  81  yuvatxoc 
-EptSpoqov,  of  which  this  is  a  parody. 
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XXXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  577. 

1.  2.  The  helix  or  spiral  represents  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  or  a  planet. 

1.  4.  Usoxpotptr]?  ms.,  hardly  a  possible  form  :  corr.  Dindorf. 

XXXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  205.  It  is  also  quoted  in  the  prefaces  to  some 
mss.  of  Theocritus.  A  motto  for  a  collected  volume  of  the  pastoral  poets. 
As  such,  it  is  written  in  Doric. 

XXXV.  App.  Plan.  251.  Muller,  Archdologie  cler  Kunst,  §  391,  gives 
a  catalogue  of  the  chief  representations  of  Eros  and  Anteros  extant  on 
reliefs  or  gems,  chiefly  of  the  late  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  period.  Serv. 
on  Am.  iv.  520  says,  ‘  ’AvxEpwxa  invocat  contrarium  Gupidini  qui  amoves 
resol vit,  aut  certe  (‘or  rather’)  cui  curae  est  iniquus  amor,  scilicet  ut 
implicet  non  amantem.  Amatoribus  prraeesse  dicuntur  ’'Epw;,  ’Avxe'ow;, 
AucreptOS.’ 

1.  1.  xov  avxtov  mss.,  corr.  Jacobs  :  others  would  read  xt?  avxtov,  with  a 
mark  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

1.  3.  Cf.  Meleager  in  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  144,  where  Myiscus  plays  the  part 
that  Anteros  does  here. 

1.  5.  Spitting  thrice  into  the  bosom  disarmed  witchcraft  and  averted 
Nemesis  :  cf.  Theocr.  vi.  39. 

XXXVI.  App.  Plan.  250. 

1.  1.  ?3iov  ayvucii  mss.,  corr.  Lobeck. 

XXXVII.  App.  Plan.  200. 

1.  2.  Hesychius  says  ouXo?  •  ptaXazo?  xa\  a-aXo?.  But  it  might  also  mean 
‘  curly -headed  ’. 

1.  5.  Cf.  the  Athenian  prayer  quoted  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  v.  7,  uuov, 
ucjov,  to  <ptXs  Zeu,  xaxa  xa$  apoupa;  xtov  ’Afl'qvatwv  xat  xiov  usohov. 

XXXVIII.  App.  Plan.  225. 

I.  3.  ‘  Pan  loved  his  neighbour  Echo,  but  that  child 

Of  Earth  and  Ah-  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping,5 

as  Shelley  translates  Moschus,  Id.  iv. 

1.  4.  7T7]-/.xt;  here  means  the  -rjxxfj  aupty£  or  Pan’s  pipe,  not,  as  usual,  the 
Lydian  harp. 

XXXIX.  App.  Plan.  174.  The  Armed  Aphrodite  was  mainly  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Laconia  :  cf.  Pausan.  Laconica,  xv.  10  and  xxiii.  1. 

XL.  App.  Plan.  162.  The  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  was  probably 
the  most  famous  single  work  of  art  in  the  ancient  world.  Both  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  are  full  of  allusions  to  it.  ‘  Of  all  the  images  that  euer 
were  made  (I  say  not  by  Praxiteles  onely,  but  by  all  the  workmen  that  were 
in  the  world)  his  Venus  passeth  that  hee  made  for  them  of  Gnidos  :  and  in 
truth  so  exquisit  and  singular  it  was,  that  many  a  man  hath  embarked, 
taken  sea,  and  sailed  to  Gnidos  for  no  other  busines,  but  onely  to  see  and 
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behold  it.  .  .  .  In  the  same  Gnidos  there  be  diuers  other  pieces  more  of 
Marble,  wrought  by  excellent  workmen,  ...  yet  there  goeth  no  speech  nor 
voice  of  any  but  onely  of  Venus  abouesaid  ;  than  which,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  argument  to  proue  the  excellencie  of  Praxiteles  his  work  ;  they  all 
seem  but  foils,  to  glue  a  lustre  to  his  Venus.’  Holland’s  Pliny,  Book 
xxxvi.  c.  5. 

XLI.  App.  Plan.  146.  Compare  the  more  famous  epigram  of  Michel- 
angiolo  on  his  statue  of  Night  in  San  Lorenzo  : 

Grato  m  ’e  ’1  sonno,  e  piu  ’1  esser  di  sasso, 

Mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura  ; 

Non  veder,  non  sentir  m’  e  gran  ventura  ; 

Pero  non  mi  destar  :  deh  parla  basso. 

XLII.  App.  Plan.  129. 

XLIII.  App.  Plan.  244  :  with  the  title  £15  stxova  Saxupou  7upo;  *rp  axon  xov 
aukov  eyovxo?  xa\  wait p  dxpotopivou.  The  word  xrjpo;  in  l.  5  shows  that  this 
was  not  a  statue  but  a  picture,  painted  with  wax  as  the  medium. 

1.  6.  JOjxxL?,  ‘  Pan’s  pipe  ’ :  see  note  on  Ep.  38  supra. 

XLIV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  736.  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  thirty-one  epigrams, 
Anth.  Pal.  ix.  713-742,  on  the  Cow  of  Myron,  the  famous  masterpiece  of 
Greek  bronze  which  stood  in  the  agora  at  Athens.  ‘  The  piece  of  worke 
that  brought  him  into  name  and  made  him  famous,  was  an  heifer  of  brasse  ; 
by  reason  that  diuers  Poets  haue  in  their  verses  highly  praised  it,  and  spread 
the  singularity  of  it  abroad.’  Holland’s  Pliny,  Book  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

XLY.  App.  Plan.  248.  See  Bergk  Lyr.  Gr.  ii.  p.  309  for  all  that  is  to  be 
said  as  to  the  probable  authorship  of  this  epigram.  If  it  is  by  a  Plato  at 
all,  it  is  by  the  person  known  as  Plato  Junior. 

1.  2.  apyupos  mss.,  corr.  Bergk. 

XLVI.  Atkenaeus,  xii.  543  c.  :  ixxopa  KXsapyo;  ev  xol;  [3(oi;  .  .  .  Ilappaatov 
xov  £<oypd(pov  7;op<pupav  dpteyeafim  y_puaouv  axs'oavov  lit t  Try;  xeipaXrjs  eyovxa 
-  •  •  o’  dvepEarjxco;  ev  touxoi;’  el  xal  dmaxa  x.x.X. 

Athenaeus  goes  on  to  give  further  details  of  his  magnificence,  gold  buckles 
in  his  shoes,  etc.  He  used  to  paint  in  full  dress,  like  Vandyck. 

A  fragment  of  a  similar  epigram  in  the  name  of  Parrhasius’  great  rival 
Zeuxis  of  Crotona  is  preserved  in  Aristides,  11.  p.  386,  where  the  phrase 
xe'xy7)s  Tcetpaxa  occurs.  For  the  superb  insolence  compare  the  epigram  on 
himself,  by  the  tragedian  Astydamas,  quoted  by  Suidas  s.v.  aauxov  en:aivEi;. 

1.  3.  Cf.  the  epigram  attributed  to  Simonides,  App.  Plan.  84  : 

Oux  d3ar(?  eypaJ/e  K([.lwv  xa3s'  tovt!  S’  epyw 
lj.wp.05,  ov  ouo’  ripeoc,  Aaioako?  e^e'cpuyev. 
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I.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  16.  This  and  the  next  epigram  (and  also  vi.  26  and  27 
infra)  are  selected  from  a  collection  of  short  poems  of  the  same  purport 
(Anth.  Pal.  x.  1,  2,  4-6,  14-16)  probably  all  written  for  the  same  shrine  of 
Priapus  on  a  headland  in  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 

1.  2.  ArjVov,  generally  ‘  a  cornfield,’  must  refer  here  to  the  fields  of  roses 
grown  to  supply  the  immense  market  of  Constantinople.  The  Damascus 
rose  is  still  thus  grown  in  Rumelia  for  the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses. 

1.  4.  It  must  be  remembered  that  barley  harvest  in  the  south  comes  at 
the  same  time  with  spring  flowers  ;  in  Egypt  it  is  as  early  as  March  ;  here 
it  would  be  a  month  later. 

1.  5.  yetaov  or  yelaaov  is  explained  by  a  scholiast  as  to  -oouyov  too  u~sp- 
■9-upou.  But  it  more  properly  means  the  eaves  generally.  The  corbels 
supporting  them  are  called  yeicjitcoSs;. 

1.  9.  xaTcayEs  is  the  sea-term  for  a  white  squall. 

1.  12.  dvfb(j.dsts  ‘  burnished  ’,  a  Homeric  epithet  of  a  metal  vessel,  is  here 
applied  to  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  TpiyXr)  or  red  mullet,  called  LuX-oTspyoc 
by  Matro  in  Athen.  iv.  135  b. 

I.  13.  The  scarus  (identified  with  the  wrasse)  was  said  to  emit  soimds. 
Oppian,  Halieut.  i.  134  : 

-  axapov,  5$  orj  pouvo?  iv  lyfi-uai  7;aaiv  avaoooic 

cpfh’YYETai  ?x[j.akeVjv  XaXay7jv. 

II.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  14.  The  subject  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  epigram. 

I .  l.  In  Homer  the  word  x;op<pu'psiv  when  used  of  the  sea  in  the  line  oh  ote 
Tcopcpupr)  TtEkayos  [Aya  xupaTt  x.oxptp  means  simply  ‘to  gloom’;  and  so  the 
epithet  Tropcpupeo;  is  applied  to  the  sea  frequently,  to  a  tidal  wave  (Od.  xi. 
243),  and  to  a  cloud  (II.  xvii.  551).  In  later  Greek  it  covers  a  wide  range 
of  colour  between  bright  crimson  and  slate-blue,  passing  through  all  the 
shades  of  purple.  This  range  of  colours  may  be  seen  in  the  few  extant 
manuscripts  on  parchment  dyed  with  murex,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  different  times  according  to  different  conditions  of  sky  and  water.  When 
the  sea  smooths  out  as  the  Xeuxrj  ©pi?  caused  by  a  strong  wind  dies  away,  it 
sometimes  appears,  as  seen  from  the  coast  in  sunlight,  banded  with  peacock 
blue  and  reddish  purple. 

1.  8.  xpoxdXq  ‘  a  pebble  ’,  here  ‘  a  pebbly  beach  ’. 

1.  10.  The  (3toi;,  like  the  axapo?,  was  believed  to  emit  sounds.  Athen.  vii. 
287  A,  ojvopdafi-7)  jiaoa  ttjv  (3orjv  8io  xat  'Eppou  tspov  sivat  Xdyos  tov  lyfklv,  i o? 
tov  xdlapov  ’AteoXXiovo?. 

III.  G.  I.  G.  3797.  On  a  marble  base  found  at  Ivadi-Ivioi  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Chalcedon.  It  must  have  come  there  (Bockh  suggests  having 
been  brought  in  a  ship  as  ballast)  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  Oupto?  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  120  stadia  above  Byzantium,  where  ships  paid 
sacrifice  when  entering  or  leaving  the  Euxine. 

Philon  was  a  celebrated  artist  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
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statue  which  stood  on  this  base  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  129  as 
still  perfect  in  his  time. 

IV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  645. 

For  the.  connexion  of  Dionysus  with  Sardis  cf.  Eur.  Bacch.  462-8.  A 
legend  which  placed  the  birth  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Sipylus  not  far  from  Sardis 
is  mentioned  by  a  scholiast  on  II.  xxiv.  615.  The  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 
also  horn  there,  Hdt.  v.  102. 

U.  7,  8.  olva;  imJpr)  .  .  .  fcvffov  ydvo;  ms.  and  Edd.,  which  hardly 

makes  sense.  Cf.  Ion  of  Chios  fr.  1  (Bergk). 

I  10.  Sardis  was  thrice  captured  in  early  times  (Hdt.  i.  15,  i.  84,  v.  101),  was 
almost  destroyed  when  taken  and  sacked  by  Antiochus,  b.c.  214  (Polyb.  vii. 
15),  and  was  partially  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  a.d.  17  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47), 
but  always  recovered  itself,  and  remained  a  flourishing  city  till  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Tamerlane  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

V.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  12. 

1.  6.  yuiopapfj’  xapaxov,  ‘ limb -wearying  toil’,  where  we  should  naturally 
say  ‘  toil-wearied  limbs  ’. 

VI.  App.  Plan.  188.  For  the  Hermes  of  Cyllene,  see  Pausan.  Eliaca  b. 
xxvi.  5. 

VII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  10. 

I.  1.  oiaaaoo;  ms.,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  xoGff’  Gtto  otaaov  opo?, 
Ep.  10  infra.  But  as  there  is  no  trace  of  the  word  Scacra;  or  ikiSiaad?  else¬ 
where,  I  have  with  some  hesitation  adopted  the  emendation  of  Jacobs. 
Maaas,  ‘  a  smooth  rock  ’,  the  Xi;  tAx prj  of  Homer. 

1.  6.  eujtXot7)s  ms.,  corr.  Jacobs. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  8. 

1.  2.  aifhaas  ou7:ot£  avxc(3ta;  ms.  None  of  the  emendations  proposed  are 
satisfactory.  The  reading  in  the  text  gives  what  must  I  think  be  the 
general  sense  of  the  line.  For  the  phrase,  cf.  Alpheus  of  Mitylene,  infra 
ix.  23,  of  the  ruins  of  Mycenae,  ou  7:oXXw  y’  odrcuxsoou  T.zx>la>v. 

ZnM,  ‘  claw  ’,  is  either  an  artificial  mole  or  a  natural  spit  of  land. 

1.  3.  ooi-o's,  ‘with  a  head  running  to  a  point’,  of  Thersites  in  II.  ii.  219. 
For  dxouc  see  note  on  povoaxdpftuyyi  npujmo,  supra ,  ii.  30. 

IX.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  11. 

1.  3.  Xacnou  7:000;,  sc.  of  the  hare.  Saou^ou;,  ‘  rough-foot  ’,  was  a  common 
synonym  for  Xdyw;. 

Z.  4.  The  fowler  lengthened  out  his  lime-twigs  by  jointing  them  together 
like  a  fishing-rod  till  they  reached  the  bird  where  it  sat.  They  are  called 
axXivse;  as  having  to  be  made  rigid  enough  to  get  an  accurate  aim.  There 
is  an  elaborate  description  of  the  process  in  SiL  Ital.  vii.  674  foil. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  337.  The  image  of  Pan  stands  on  a  spur  of  cliff  in  a 
wooded  valley  with  hills  on  either  side. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  334.  Strabo,  p.  588,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
worship  of  Priapus,  says  he  belongs  to  the  ‘younger  gods,’  and  eoixe  xot; 
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'Axxtxol;  ’OpTavrj  xa't  KovtadXtp  xa't  Tuytovt.  Diod.  Sic.,  iv.  6,  identifies  Tychon 
with  Priapus. 

1.  3.  to;  oxe  Srjpoyepwv  MS.,  corr.  Hecker.  D-eo;  SqpoxEptov,  one  of  the 
4  plebeian  gods  ’,  the  di  minorum  gentium  of  the  Latin  religion. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  694.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  hero  Philopregmon 
except  from  this  epigram.  There  was  a  female  deity  of  the  same  lesser  order 
called  Praxidice,  Hesych.  s.v.  Pausanias,  Attica  xxiv.  3,  says  that  on  the 
acropolis  at  Athens  there  was  a  Suouoattov  Satptov,  whom  he  mentions  in 
connexion  with  Athene  Ergane.  Cf.  the  Italian  gods  Iterduca  and 
Domiduca. 

XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  107.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Antipater  of 
Thessalonica. 

L  3.  Cf.  Antipater  of  Sidon,  supra  iii.  25. 

1.  5.  Greek  ships  were  worked  by  a  pair  of  steering  oars,  one  on  each 
side.  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  ix.  40,  implies  that  these  were  usually  worked  by 
a  single  steersman.  The  great  galley  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  four  ; 
Athen.  v.  203  f. 

I.  6.  Probably  2to£opev7]  was  the  name  of  this  ship.  An  Athenian 
trireme  of  that  name  occurs  in  a  dockyard  list  of  the  year  356  b.c.  given  in 
Bockh,  Seewesen  des  Att.  Staats,  p.  329. 

XIV.  G.  I.  G.  6300.  At  Borne  :  on  the  tomb  of  Floria  Chelidon,  a 
priestess  of  Jupiter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  75.  The  date  is  uncertain. 

XV.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  13  :  quoted  as  an  inscription  over 
the  doorway  of  the  great  temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus ;  cf.  ibid.  iv.  144, 
and  Porphyry  de  Abstinentia,  c.  3. 

XVI.  Anth.  Pal.  Appendix  Miseell.  (xiv.)  71,  with  the  title  yp7;apo;  xf; 
nufita;. 

1.  1.  ayvo;  Et;,  MS. 

1.  2.  vepcpalov  vapa  like  xtapfievo;  Aesch.  Pers.  617,  or  the  Aqua 

Virgo  at  Rome. 

1.  4.  Cf.  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1227,  otpat  yap  out'  av  Taxpov  ouxs  $aatv  av 
vtAat  xafiapptp  xrjvoe  xfjv  axs'yqv,  and  Macbeth  ii.  2,  ‘will  all  great  Neptune’s 
ocean  wash  this  blood  clean  from  my  hand  l  ’ 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  42. 

1.  1.  For  the  hiatus  after  aot  cf.  infra  xi.  43,  nptoxq  aot  ovop’  eoxsv,  in 
another  epigram  by  the  same  author. 

1.  6.  e;  -Xeovcov  4  to  the  place  of  the  dead  ’ :  see  note  on  iii.  36  supra. 

For  the  sense  cf.  Plato  Hep.  365  a,  xEtO-ovxs;  ou  povov  18i<n'xa;  all  a  xa't 
rcoXet;,  to;  apa  Xoaet;  xe  xa't  xafiappo'i  a8tx7)pdxtjov  8ta  fi-uattov  xa't  rratSta; 
rjSovtov  s!a\  plv  Ext  £toatv,  slat  31  xa\  xsXsuxqaaatv,  a;  3q  xeXexo:;  xaXouatv,  a'i  xtov 
sxst  xaxtov  a7toXuouatv  rjpac,  pfj  Ihiaavxa;  81  Sstva  Txsptpc’vst  :  and  Soph.,  fr. 
incert.  719, 

to;  xptaoX|3tot 

xelvot  Ppoxtov  oi  xauxa  8epyfh'vxe;  xsXr) 
poXtoa’  e;  AtSou  *  xolsSe  yap  povot;  exit 
^rjv  ectxi,  xot;  8’  aXXotat  xavx’  exit  xaxot. 
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I.  App.  Plan.  202.  On  a  crowned  Love  in  a  garden. 

With  this  should  he  compared  the  epigram  of  Marianus,  infra  xii.  45, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  same  statue.  If  it  has  not  the  strange 
mystical  fervour  of  the  other,  this  epigram  is  no  less  singular  in  its  suppressed 
but  intense  feeling  for  Nature. 

1.  1.  The  city  of  Heliopolis  (Baalbek)  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus  in  the 
great  plain  of  Hollow  Syria  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the 
Dea  Syria.  Cf.  Cant.  iv.  8  :  and,  for  singular  comparison  and  contrast,  the 
scene  in  the  garden  of  Dante’s  Earthly  Paradise,  Purgatorio  xxix.,  with  the 
‘  quattro  animali  coronati  ciascun  di  verde  fronda  :  ’  and  below,  xxx.  10  : 
‘ed  un  di  loro,  quasi  da  ciel  messo,  veni  sponsa  de  Libano  cantando  grido 
tre  volte.’ 

1.  2.  fidHwv  oapou;  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  supra  i.  24.  Here  it 
means  the  whispered  talk  of  lovers. 

I.  3.  The  manifold  ‘  rustic  Loves  ’  of  the  popular  mythology  were  the 
children  of  the  Nymphs,  as  distinguished  from  the  celestial  Love  the  son  of 
Venus.  They  are  the  winged  children  who  constantly  occur  in  every  variety 
of  occupation  in  later  pagan  art,  e.g.  on  Pompeiian  frescoes.  Cf.  Claudian, 
Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mar.  74  :  Hos  Nymphae  pariunt ,  ilium  Venus  aurea 
solum  edidit .’ 

II.  App.  Plan.  226. 

I.  6.  pvjaastv  ‘  to  dance,’  as  in  II.  xviiL  571. 

III.  App.  Plan.  230. 

IV.  App.  Plan.  227.  For  a  statue  of  Pan  in  a  meadow  by  a  mountain 
foot. 

II.  5,  6.  Cf.  Hor.  Od.  in.  xxix.  21-23. 

1.  7.  al-o;  dp.£t'ia?  auptov  ‘you  will  cross  the  height  to-morrow.’  It  has 
been  plausibly  suggested  that  wpiov  ‘  in  good  time  ’  is  the  true  reading. 

V.  App.  Plan.  13.  Attributed  there  to  Plato.  It  is  obviously  however 
of  much  later  date.  The  question  is  fully  discussed  by  Bergk,  Lyr.  Gr.  ii. 
p.  307. 

A  fountain  speaks  :  beside  it  there  is  a  statue  of  Pan  piping  under  a  pine 
tree. 

Z.  2.  Tiuxivot?  xw [J.&V  utto  Zecpupots  ms.,  with  a  scholium,  tppiaaouaav  xiofiov, 
olovsi  xwpaSouaav.  But  even  if  that  were  possible  Greek,  the  name  of  the 
tree  is  absolutely  required  in  the  verse.  Others  read  xGvov,  which  would 
be  satisfactory  if  there  were  any? proof  of  the  existence  of  a  feminine  xwvo? 
meaning  a  tree  :  xiovo?  masculine  is  the  fruit  of  the  ttsuxt). 

VI.  App.  Plan.  12.  On  a  Pan  playing  under  a  pine  by  a  fountain  : 
probably  written  for  the  same  scene  as  the  last  epigram. 

VII.  App.  Plan.  11.  Also  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  Palatine  ms.  On  a 
Hermes  said  to  have  stood  in  the  vam)  nkavtovo?,  also  called  the  Garden  of 
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the  Nymphs,  on  Mount  Hymettus.  Here  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  legend 
of  bees  laying  their  honey  on  the  mouth  of  the  infant  Plato  in  his  sleep. 
Cf.  the  pretty  idyllic  fragment  under  the  name  of  Plato  in  the  Anthology, 
App.  Plan.  210. 

Z.  4.  xTEocva,  ‘  stock,’  used  principally  of  possessions  in  cattle. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  823.  In  his  latest  edition  Bergk  with  some  reluct¬ 
ance  pronounces  that  this  epigram  cannot  with  reasonable  probability  be 
regarded  as  authentic,  though  in  beauty  of  workmanship  it  ranks  with  those 
of  the  best  period.  The  epigram  of  Alcaeus,  supra  vi.  2,  seems  to  be 
imitated  from  it.  The  Dryads  or  Hamadryads  do  not  appear  under  these 
names  till  a  quite  late  period  in  Greek  poetry  ;  Apollonius  Rhodius  is  the 
earliest  authority  I  have  found. 

IX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  627.  Headed  in  the  ms.  s’;  Xouxpov  XEyopsvov  ’'Epwxa. 
There  is  another  epigram  by  Marianus  on  the  same  subject,  Anth.  Pal.  ix. 
626. 

Cf.  Shakespeare,  Sonnets  cliii.  and  cliv. 

Z.  6.  Nupcpat  ’EpwxtaSe;,  the  nymphs  of  the  fountain  Eros,  the  word  being 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  'YSpidSs;. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  586,  last  two  lines.  In  the  ms.  this  couplet  follows 
four  very  commonplace  lines  of  question  and  answer  in  the  frigid  Byzantine 
style  : 

Eitte  vop.su,  xivo;  eictI  <puxtov  oxiys; ;  at  pkv  eXalat 
IlaXXaSo;,  at  8k  rapic;  ^psptos;  Bpoptou. 

Ka't  xtvo;  ot  axayus;  ;  ArjprjxEpo;.  avfl-sa  jrottov 
etat  lisfov  ;  Hprj;  xa't  pooErj;  nacptr);. 

It  is  obviously  complete  in  itself  and  has  no  evident  connection  with  them. 
Possibly  it  is  an  older  epigram  which  Comatas  conveyed  into  his  own  work 
without  taking  pains  to  make  it  fit. 

1.  2.  D-eiXotxsSov  is  from  Od.  vii.  123. 

XI.  App.  Plan.  279.  Headed  in  the  mss.  e’;  xov  ev  Msyapot;  xi9-apiaxr]v 

Xtfi'OV. 

Pausanias,  Attica  xlii.  2,  xi;;  8k  lax ta;  syyu;  Tauxrj;  (at  Megara)  Eoft 
Xtllo;  Ecp’  ou  xaxaO'E'tvat  Xi’youffiv  ’A~oXXiova  xrjv  xt&apav,  ’AXxafiw  xo  xstyo; 
auvEpyai(opEvov  .  .  .  7jv  8k  xuyrj  paXoiv  xt;  J/rj<pt3t,  xaxa  xauxa  ouxoc  xe 
xa't  xtfiapa  xpouafisiaa.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  14,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Ciris,  105.  For  the  legend  cf.  Theognis,  773. 

1.  4.  AuxwpEi7jv  =  Delphic  :  see  note  on  ii.  14,  supra. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  374.  Kafiapa,  ‘Clear,’  is  the  name  of  the  fountain. 
A  lountain  of  the  same  name  is  the  subject  of  an  epigram  by  Apollonides, 
infra  ix.  13. 

/.  3.  ^pEpofi-aXXEat,  ‘gentle-blossomed,’  probably  in  reference  to  the  soft 
milky  colour  of  the  laurel  -  flower  ;  for  the  tree  has  no  special  connexion 
with  peace. 
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XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  338.  Placed  by  Ahrens  in  his  edition  of  Theocritus 
among  the  Dubia  et  Spuria.  It  certainly  has  the  extraordinary  clearness 
of  outline  which  is  distinctive  of  Theocritus  beyond  all  other  writers  of  his 
own  or  a  later  period. 

I.  1.  tteocj),  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  mentioned  in  l.  5. 

1.  2.  axaXixe?  are  the  stakes  on  which  hunting-nets  were  fastened. 

1.  6.  is  the  drowsiness  that  precedes  or  follows  sleep,  pxaiju  u-oou 

y.a\  sYprjyopCTEco;  y.axacpopa  as  it  is  explained  by  a  scholiast. 

xaxaYopisvov  ms.,  xaxafid(j.svov  Dilthey,  comparing  Sappho  fr.  4,  Bergk, 
a’S'uaaopivtov  8s  cpuXXiov  xiop.cc  xaxapost. 

XIV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  314.  On  a  Hermes  by  a  windy  orchard-corner 
near  the  sea. 

Hermes  of  the  Garden  is  invoked  in  an  epigram  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum, 
Anth.  Pal.  ix.  318,  and  also  in  some  anonymous  iambics,  App.  Plan.  255. 

1.  4.  I  have  written  uStop  xpoyizi  for  uxo'tayyt  of  the  ms.  Meineke  reads 
u7xo7xpoysgi ;  but  uScop  seems  necessary  for  the  sense. 

XV.  App.  Plan.  153.  Cf.  Wordsworth,  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  xxix  : 

Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  Echo 
Solitary,  clear,  profound, 

Answering  to  the  shouting  Cuckoo, 

Giving  to  her  sound  for  sound. 

Unsolicited  reply 

To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent ; 

Like  her  ordinary  cry, 

Like— but  oh,  how  different ! 

XVI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  87. 

1.  7.  l?oS  means  both  the  mistletoe  plant  and  the  birdlime  made  from  it. 
But  Athen.  x.  451  d  quotes  the  tragedian  Ion  as  calling  birdlime  o puci?  tSpcoxa, 
as  though  it  were  made  from  the  sap  of  the  oak  itself. 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  71. 

XVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  228.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  159,  following 
Aratus,  Phaen.  132,  makes  the  slaughtering  of  ploughing-oxen  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  iron  age,  it  having  been  counted  a  crime  till  then  :  cf.  Virgil, 
Georg,  ii.  537.  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  v.  14,  quotes  an  Athenian  law  [iouv 
dp 0X7] v  pi  fldstv  .  .  .  oxi  Yhopyos  xal  xcJv  2v  dyflpakoc?  xapdxwv  xoivtovo?. 

XIX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  122,  headed  aoscrcoxov,  and  again,  after  ix.  339, 

headed  Eu^vou ;  in  Plan,  called  ao7]Xov. 

1.  1.  The  swallow  is  called  ’Axflls  -xdpa  from  the  story  of  Procne,  who  was 

the  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens.  _  -tit? 

pUffpsTruos  hardly  means  more  than  ‘  honey -voiced  ’  :  cf.  Theocr.  i.  14b, 
*xL?s  xot  oe^ixo?  xi  x«XJv  axdya  edpoi  y^oixo ;  and  the  various  legends  of 
bees  placing  honey  in  the  mouths  of  sleeping  children  who  were  predes¬ 
tined  to  be  poets,  Pindar,  Plato,  etc.  Jacobs  wished  to  read  p).'.?OxYxx£. 
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l.  3.  The  repetition  of  XaXo?  is  awkward,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
any  error  in  the  text.  xaXo?  xaXov  suggested  in  l.  1  would  not  be  Greek. 

1.  4.  ijs'vov  seems  to  imply  a  belief  that  the  field-cricket,  like  the  swallow, 
migrated,  which  might  be  due  to  their  sudden  appearance  in  great  numbers 
in  spring  when  they  come  out  of  the  pupa.  In  England  their  season  is 
from  April  to  August :  see  White’s  Selborne,  Letter  xlvi.  Cf.  also  Plato, 
Phaedr.  230  c,  fispivov  is  xat  Xtyupov  ujajysl  xw  xtfiv  xsxxi’ytov  yoptfi. 

There  is  an  admirable  translation  of  this  epigram  among  Cowper’s  Minor 
Poems. 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  373.  For  the  practice  of  catching  tree-crickets  and 
keeping  them  in  cages,  see  supra  i.  65,  and  infra  xi.  14. 

1.  2.  SXxexe,  sc.  with  lime-twigs. 

1.  4.  fouhd;  in  classical  Greek  is  only  used  as  a  constant  epithet  of  the 
bee  and  the  nightingale,  except  in  the  ijoufids  btTxaXsxxputov  of  Aeschylus 
(Aristoph.  Av.  800).  Rutherford  on  Babrius,  fab.  118,  argues,  but  not 
convincingly,  that  it  refers  properly  to  sound,  and  that  its  use  as  an  epithet 
of  colour  is  a  mere  mistake.  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  equivalent  in 
etymology  to  ijovD-o's  or  £<xv9-o;.  As  applied  to  sound  the  grammarians 
explain  it  by  Xs7txos,  oiju;,  a-aXd;  and  kindred  words. 

1.  5.  It  is  not  certain  whether  xr/Xrj  is  the  thrush  or  the  fieldfare. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  57.  Attributed  in  Plan,  to  Palladas,  which  is 
obviously  wrong. 

Cf.  the  similar  but  inferior  epigram  of  Mnasalcas,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  70, 
which  makes  it  certain  that  the  swallow  and  not  the  nightingale  is  the 
subject  here.  The  ordinary  version  of  the  story  (as  told  by  Ovid  and 
Hyginus)  makes  Philomela  the  ravished  daughter  of  Pandion  be  turned 
into  the  nightingale,  but  there  was  another  version,  which  is  implied  in 
Odyssey  xix.  518,  making  Procne  (the  sister  of  Philomela  and  mother  of 
Itylus)  the  nightingale,  and  Philomela  the  swallow  :  cf.  Pseudo-Anacreon 
9  (Bergk).  The  contrast  between  the  light-heartedness  of  the  swallow 
and  the  grief  of  the  nightingale,  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  Itylus  and  elsewhere, 
seems  to  be  modern. 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  703.  In  Plan,  there  follows  another  couplet : 

A  Niipcpat,  Nupupai,  Stsysipaxs  xov  Xuxofi-apar] 

(loaxov,  p.7j  Ihr)pcdv  xupijia  ys'vr]xat  "Epu;. 

1.  1.  The  Nymphs  had,  like  Pan  (supra,  ii.  44)  their  invisible  flocks  upon 
the  hills,  and  committed  their  herding  to  favoured  shepherds.  Jacobs 
quotes  a  curious  passage  from  Antoninus  Liberalis  (a  mythographer  of  the 
second  century  a.d.)  of  a  musician  called  Terambus :  sys'vsxo  os  coixw  fipsWocxa 
TcXsIaxa,  xai  aiixa  s7so;|j.aivsv  auxo?,  Nuptsat  8s  auvsXapL(3avov  auxal,  otoxi  auxa?  sv 
xol;  opsaiv  a  8tov  sxspjrsv. 

XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  333.  According  to  the  heading  in  the  ms.,  which 
may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  this  was  the  famous  temple  of 
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Aphrodite  in  Cnidos.  For  temples  and  groves  of  Aphrodite  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  cf.  Pausan.  Attica  i.  3,  Achaica  xxi.  10,  11. 

1.  1.  The  text  has  been  left  as  it  stands  in  the  ms.  though  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  The  word  aXippawo?,  which  apparently  does  not  occur  else¬ 
where,  would  naturally  mean  ‘ wet  with  sea-spray  ’  and  apply  to  the  land. 
If  xovtou  is  right,  it  must  be  used  actively,  ‘  scattering  spray  In  any  case 
Hecker’s  conjecture, 

2-ttopxv  aXippolKou  yFap.aXav  Tiapa  Hiva  FaXaasrjS, 
is  rewriting,  not  editing. 

1.  3.  With  the  fountain  and  poplars  cf.  Odyssey,  vi.  291. 

I  4.  £0uFai  probably  means  ‘shrill’  :  see  note  on  Ep.  20  supra. 

XXIV.  A  nth.  Pal.  ix.  144.  Compare  the  description  of  a  temple  of 
Venus  on  the  coast  of  Argolis  in  Atalanta’s  Race  in  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

1.  4.  Cf.  Antipater  of  Sidon  in  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  143  (Venus  speaks) :  kovtio 
yap  £7:1  7:XaTu  OEip.aivovTt.  yaipio,  xal  vauxai;  ei;  ep.£  aa>i(op.EVOis. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal,  ix.  675.  On  the  lighthouse  of  Smyrna,  built  by  the 
great  guild  of  the  Asclepiadae.  For  a  full  account  of  them  see  Grote’s 

History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  cap.  ix.  ad  fin.  _  _ 

Compare  the  lines  written  by  Scott  in  1814  on  his  visit  to  the  Bell  Rock 

Lighthouse  : 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

O’er  these  wild  shelves  my  watch  I  keep  ; 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night ; 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 


XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  1. 

XXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  2.  n  ,  ... 

I  6.  tpwXaSe;,  ‘lurking’,  generally  used  of  such  wild  beasts  as  live  in 

dens  :  cpwXade?  apxvot,  Theocr.  i.  115.  .  .  , 

l.  8.  ‘  Priapus  of  the  Anchorage  ’  occurs  again  m  the  similar  epigram  by 

Agathias,  supra  v.  2. 

XXVIII.  Athenaeus,  xv.  673  b.  :  WoveuEtv  S’  &i*v  ™adv  tl 
yarti  xiv  Xuyov  xal  Nvxafvsxo,  o  feoKH.'  **  e7uypW«<nv, 

r.o^-hi  uTTapyyw  feiyuipios  (i.e.  in  Samos)  xal  w)v  faiX“Pl0V  ‘™Piav 
l\j  r-ldoai '  Xe’yei  S’  out to? '  Oux  1FeX.(o  x.t.X. 

‘  13  yiucf,  ‘abed  on  the  ground',  the  simplest  form  ot  wh.ch  was  a 

strewing  of  feen  boughs  or  rushes,  as  in  the  descnpt.on  of  the  summer 
feast  in  the  Tlialysia  of  Theocritus  (vn.  133) : 

ev  te  (laFeiai? 

'ASsfa;  ayotvoto  yap.EUviaiv  lxXivFrjp.es 
vEv  te  VEOTpiaTotai  yeyaFoTES  oivapErjaiv. 

1.  4.  The  7:pdp.aXos  and  Xdyo?  are  two  varieties  of  willow,  the  latter  pro- 
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hably  the  osier,  the  former  of  uncertain  species.  ‘The  willow  worn  of 
forlorn  paramours  ’  (Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  i.  9)  is  a  symbol  which  does  not  occur 
in  ancient  art,  and  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  Psalm  Super  flumina 
Babylonis.  But  its  use  for  festive  garlands  was  not  common.  Athenaeus, 

I.  c.,  calls  it  axoxov,  because  willow  withes  are  used  for  fetters  and  the  like, 
and  quotes  Menodotus’  History  of  Samos  for  the  origin  of  the  custom  in 
that  island.  He  derives  it  from  a  prehistoric  religious  observance  of 
binding  the  image  of  Hera  with  bands  of  Xuyo;  to  prevent  it  from  running 
away. 


XXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  667.  On  the  palace  gardens  of  the  Heraemn,'  an 
imperial  villa  on  the  coast  opposite  Constantinople,  laid  out  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  circ.  532  a.d. 

On  the  Asiatic  shore  ot  the  Propontis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of 
Ghalcedon,  the  costly  palace  and  gardens  of  Heraeum  were  prepared  for 
the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and  more  especially  jf  Theodora.  The 
poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the  rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art,  the 
harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the  groves,  the  fountains  and  the  waves  ;  yet 
the  crowd  of  attendants  who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  incon¬ 
venient  lodgings,  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed  by  the  famous 
Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth  and  thirty  in  length  who  was 
stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sangaris  after  he  had  infested  more  than 
half  a  century  the  seas  of  Constantinople.’ — Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xl. 
Gibbon’s  description  follows  two  epigrams  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,  Anth. 
Pal.  ix.  663,  664,  and  one  by  Agathias,  probably  on  the  same  o-ardens 
Anth.  Pal.  ix.  665.  °  ’ 


YI I 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  649.  An  inscription  for  the  author’s  house  at  Cibyra 

in  Phrygia.  Another  inscription  (Anth.  Pal.  ix.  648)  celebrated  its 
hospitality  : 

Auto;  spot  xai  ^eivo;  asi  anX o;  '  oii  yap  spsuvav 
xi;  nollev  rje  xtvtov  ectxi  oAo^Evtr]?. 

I.  5.  Xurepwjx^  or  ktixspvr;?,  ‘an  outcast’:  explained  by  Photius  as 

meaning  7]toi  7]  7w£V7jTsc. 

II.  Anth.  Pal  ix.  770.  An  inscription  on  a  cup  (probably  of  silver  - 
compare  App.  Plan.  324)  given  by  the  poet  to  his  daughter. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  124. 

f^MP?\Vi:.345’  F°r  r0Ses  forced  ( festinatae )  under  glass  in 
nter  see  Martial  xm.  12/.  Martial  also  speaks  of  roses  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Rome  m  winter,  vi.  80. 

L  5.  axscpIKjvat  ms.,  o^va:  Edd.  after  Brunck,  without  the  least  necessity. 
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Y.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  280.  A  dedication  to  Artemis  by  a  Laconian  girl. 
The  Doric  forms  xopav  1,  4  and  xu  l.  5  are  to  give  local  colour. 

1.  2.  The  xsxputpako?  was  worn  by  married  and  unmarried  women  alike, 
as  respectable  women  never  appeared  with  their  hair  loose  except  in  certain 
religious  ceremonies  :  there  is  therefore  no  special  significance  in  this  gift. 

I,  3.  Dolls  in  ancient  Greece  were  generally  made  of  clay  ;  cf.  Plato, 
Theaet.  147a,  Lucian,  Lexiph.  22.  Wax  models  were  made  and  moulds  cast 
from  them  ;  or  else  the  clay  was  modelled  by  hand  round  a  wax  core,  which 
was  then  melted  out.  Pollux,  x.  190,  to  TnjXivov,  o  repisOo^E  xi  JtkaSeW 
xrjptva,  a  xaxa  xqv  too  TEupo;  7tpotjcpopav  T7)xsxai,  HySo?  xaXetxai. 

The  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  stood  in  the  village  of  Limnae  on  the 
borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  Pausan.  Laconica,  ii.  6,  Messeniaca, 
xxxi.  3. 


VI.  Anth.  Pal,  vi.  209. 

1.  2.  XoySo;  was  the  name  of  the  white  marble  quarried  in  Paros, 
sufcpivr],  not  ‘when  her  prayer  was  heard’,  as  in  ii.  1  supra ,  but  like  e? 
suy7]£5  Ep.  15,  infra ;  th.6  Latin  &x  voto. 

1.  4.  6[i.oopoauvrj  ms.  and  Edd.  ;  o[j.occpo(ruvrj  seems  obviously  right,  Cf. 
ix.  24  infra ,  apxoop.ca  p.apT’jpi  Maiovior]. 

YII.  Anth.  Pal,  vi.  55.  The  epithet  in  l.  2,  and  the  word  vupoio?, 
imply  that  they  are  recently  married. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal,  v.  263. 

1,  1.  Virgil,  Georg,  i.  390  : 

Ne  nocturna  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puellae 
Nescivere  hiemein  testa  cum  ardente  viderent 
Scintillare  oleum  et  putres  concrescere  fungos. 

1.  4.  * Hpw  is  acc.,  and  the  subject  of  jfjppoas  is  Ko^pt?.  She  breaks  oft 
abruptly  in  terror  of  the  bad  omen  of  comparing  herself  and  her  husband 

to  Hero  and  Leander. 

/.  6.  oSuvt]  sc.  the  jealousy  of  Hephaestus. 

IX.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  340.  .  ..  r. 

I  5.  ix  cte-9-ev  doyopivoi?,  beginning  the  year  with  worship  to  thee  ,  like 

the  ex  A'.o;  apyioij.Ea Da  of  Aratus. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  53.  ,  ,, 

l.  5.  tout’  hto?  dyysAaxe  xoAj  voeaw;  pe  xop^ei  ms.  The  first  jiart  of  the 

line  has  been  variously  emended  into  tout1  oto?  ayjSiXca  or  tout’  ayysAax 
Jtoj,  with  xaXrj  long,  or  xoSx’  bt os  ayysCXcuxe,  with  xaXrj  short.  In  the 
second  half  xocXeet  vees,  ws  pe  xop^ei  has  also  been  suggested.  _ 

l.  6.  Before  he  can  see  Phanion  he  has  to  take  the  long  journey  on  oo 
down  the  coast  as  far  as  Halicarnassus,  whence  he  can  cross  by  ferry  to  Cos. 
Some  prefer  to  take  it  as  a  hyperbolical  statement  that  he  is  ready  to  walk 
across  the  sea  to  her,  but  this  does  not  suit  the  quiet  tone  of  the  epigram. 
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l.  7.  su  teXoi  ms.,  corr.  Piccolos.  The  word  suayy eXiov  was  generally 
wi'itten  in  a  contracted  form  by  Christian  copyists,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  corruption. 

1.  8.  For  Zeus  Oupcos  see  v.  3,  supra. 


XI.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  146,  and  again  after  vi.  274. 

1.  2.  EuXoyo?  was  one  of  the  regular  titles  of  Artemis  Ilithyia :  cf.  Eur. 
Hippol.  167. 

The  ms.  reads  eutoxi r\  in  the  first  version  of  the  epigram,  EUTuyb)  in  the 
second.  Meineke  would  read  suxoXti). 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  147. 

I.  1.  aniyuv  is  the  technical  word  used  in  forms  of  receipt ;  thus  in  the 
collection  of  Inland  Revenue  receipts  recently  found  written  on  ci orpaxa  at 
Karnak  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  form  runs  aiziya)  t.u. oa  aou  to  tsaoc 
‘  I  acknowledge  to  have  received  from  you  the  tax  .  .  .’ 

1.  3.  xat  |j.tv  dTcaixp?  ms.,  corr.  Porson.  Jacobs  would  read  fmov,  a  rare 
collateral  form  of  Tipjv. 


XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  271. 

1.  2.  TKTdcov  7iTuyp.a  is  the  StA-of;  or  long  Ionic  chiton  which  was  folded 
over  at  the  shoulders  and  fell  in  a  sort  of  cape  as  far  as  the  hips. 

1.  4.  Od.  xi.  198, 

out’  Ipsy’  ev  [Jisyapoiaiv  luaxcOTo?  toysaipa 
o!?  ayavol;  [BEXEEcnjtv  E7Eoiyp|j.£vr)  x<xte roovsv. 

I  5.  Aeovto?  ms.  The  sense  requires  Meineke’s  correction,  Aeovti 
(governed  by  veuuov). 

1.  6.  uli’  de? opsvov  ms.,  corr.  Meineke.  But  the  ms.  reading  gives  a 
possible  sense,  ‘grant  that  Leon’s  infant  son  may  in  tune  see  a  son  of  his 
own  growing  up.’ 

XIV.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  59. 

XV.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  357.  Those  who  know  Rome  will  remember  the 
monument  a  pathetic  contrast  to  this — in  S.  Maria  della  Pace  to  the  two 
little  Ponzetti  children,  *  indolis  festivitatisque  mirandae,’  who  died  on  the 

same  day  at  the  ages  of  eight  and  six  in  1505,  with  their  likenesses  side  by 
side  on  it.  J 

l.  2.  xsl[j.evov  ectti  means  hardly  more  than  xslxat  or  eauv  alone. 

XVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  228. 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal,  vii.  387. 

I  2.  e?;  Au'va:  is  equivalent  to  dSuvr)pwS,  like  A  tY/o;,  xaXdv,  etc. 

XVIII.  Anth.  Pal,  vii.  464.  There  is  another  epigram  on  this  same 
Aretimias  ascribed  to  Heraclides  of  Sinope,  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  465,  from  which 
it  appears  that  she  was  a  Cnidian.  The  Awpt’Ss?  in  /.  4  are  her  country- 
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women  in  the  under  world,  Cnidos  being  one  of  the  cities  founded  in  the 
great  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to  Crete  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

/.  5.  Most  editors  alter  ?atvouaa  to  patvouaa,  without  necessity. 

XIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  555.  Followed  in  the  ms.  by  another  couplet : 

Tooxo  aaoopoauva;  avxdijiov  supeo,  Noaxio, 
oaxpua  aot  yap-lxa?  OTtetae  xaxaoihpiva 

which  is  clearly  a  separate  epigram,  and  is  so  distinguished  in  Planudes. 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  340. 

1.  1.  MapdFiovi;  has  been  doubted  as  a  man’s  name,,  and  the  reading 
variously  altered  to  NucojtoMv  Mapdlhov  A  Ah  A  a  or  Ivsfiy/.axo,  or  NocotioM; 
MapdO-ioviv.  But  it  is  a  possible  masculine  form,  and  in  the  uncertainty 
it  seemed  best  to  leave  it  alone. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  260.  Cf.  the  celebrated  passage  in  Yell.  Paterc. 
i.  11.,  on  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus,  the  paragon  of  human  good  fortune, 
ending,  hoc  est  nimirum  magis  feliciter  de  vita  migrare  quam  moi  i. 


VIII 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  127. 

I.  5.  Cf.  Soph.  Track.  94,  xaxeuvdi^i  qXiov. 

II.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  121. 

1.  3.  -oxi  and  E-rf/uvavxo  go  together. 

I  6.  dvO-eot?  or  dvFepixo;  is  the  tough  stalk  of  the  asphodel,  ol  which 
basket-work  was  woven  for  huts  (Hdt.  iv.  190)  or  cages  (Theocr.  i.  52). 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  54.  For  "iyspoe  and  ndfi-o?  see  note  on  i.  11  supra. 

IV.  Anth.  Pcd,  xii.  51.  The  first  two  lines  are  also  quoted  by  the 

scholiast  on  Theocritus  ii.  147.  in 

I  i.  Achelous  is  the  god  of  fresh  water  ;  he  will  drink  to  Diodes  m 
unmixed  wine.  So  Virgil,  Georg,  i.  9,  poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  rmscuit 

uvis. 

V  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  56.  The  Eros  of  Praxiteles,  his  most  famous  statue 
after  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  and  according  to  tradition  his  own  IVivouritc 
work,  was  given  by  him  to  Phryne  and  dedicated  by  her  at  Thespiae.  Ne 
took  it  to  Borne  on  his  return  from  Greece,  and  it  was  destroyed  there  by  a 

fire  during  the  reign  of  Titus. 

1.  7.  Mspdjxwv  A,  the  city  of  Cos  :  cf.  supra  iv.  15. 

VI.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  59. 

VII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  159.  ,  , 

l.  1.  From  Eur.  Med.  770,  lx  xoG3’  dva-foFafia -pupvr^v  xaXaiv. 

1.  2.  7EVEu>a  TO  keicpfilv  Ixi  occurs  again  Ep.  11  'infra. 

1.  5.  Cf.  a  graceful  couplet  in  an  anonymous  epigram,  Anth.  Pal.  .  ■  , 
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Kat  7tOT£  [j.ev  tpafvEt?  ttoAiiv  usxov  '  aXXoxs  o’  autc 
suoio;  a(3pa  ycXtov  op.rj.aaiv  ixxey oaat. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  128. 

7.  4.  The  epithet  roxplh'vtos  is  partly  suggested  by  the  legend  of  Daphne, 
but  refers  in  the  first  instance  to  the  delicate  creamy  blossom  of  the  Greek 
laurel,  the  ‘proud  sweet  bay -flower’  of  the  poet.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Av.  1099, 
Tjptva  xs  [3oaxopE0'a  Ttapxh’vta  Xsuxoxpooa  ptipxa  yapixtov  te  xrj~£u[j.axa. 

1.  5.  Aacpvc;  [Av  ev  oupecn  ms.,  corr.  Dilthey ;  exstinctum  Nympliae 
Daphnin  lugebant,  Virg.  Pel.  v.  20. 

aot,  to  the  lyre  of  Phoebus,  i.e.  to  Phoebus  himself. 

IX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  341.  This  epigram  is  probably  imitated  from  one  by 
Zonas,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  556  ;  if  so,  the  date  of  Glaucus  cannot  be  earlier  than 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  b.c. 

1.  2.  Cf.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  6,  7. 

1.  5.  Malea  and  Psophis  were  two  towns  in  the  north-west  of  Arcadia 
near  the  border  of  Elis.  The  former  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
promontories  of  the  same  name  in  Laconia  and  Lesbos. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  138. 

1.  1.  Cf.  Archestratus  in  Athen.  vii.  321  c, 

r\vb/.a.  S’  av  Suvovxo;  ev  oupavw  ’Qpuovo? 
piX7]p  otvocpopou  (Boxpuo;  yaixrjv  ajroPaXXr,. 

I,  2.  ECTTOpiov  is  a  mistake.  The  autumnal  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  the  well- 
known  signal  for  ceasing  to  put  to  sea  and  beginning  to  plough  (Hesiod, 
Opera,  615  foil.,  Virg.  Georg,  i.  221)  was  in  the  morning  ;  their  evening  setting- 
is  in  spring,  on  the  6th  of  April  according  to  the  calendar  of  Columella. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  72. 

1.  4.  Cf.  Dante,  Purg.  xxx.  90,  Si  che  par  fuoeo  fonder  la  candela. 

IX 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  118. 

I.  1.  With  the  phrase  ;j.upov  euoeiv  may  be  compared  the  i'ao  A  A  of 
Theocritus,  Id.  xiii.  45. 

II.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  74. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  234.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Meleager. 

I.  2.  Eptcprj  is  a  shortened  form  for  ippiarj :  so  aTreoeia  in  Pind  Pvt  It 
vi.  37.  11  J 

A3*  Tliere  1S  a  P,ay  on  the  meaning  of  ypo'vo?;  as  the  words  avflos  and 
xaAAo;  are  of  the  same  ‘time  ’,  i.e.  musical  or  metrical  value  (  -  u  )  so  Time 
brings  them  both  alike  to  decay.  Cf.  the  criticism  of  Longinus, ’xxxix.  4„ 
on  the  (otT7TEp  vs'tpo;  of  Demosthenes. 

I.  4.  cpfiovstov  ypovos,  the  invida  aetas  of  Hor.  Od.  i.  xi.  7. 
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IV.  A  nth.  Pal.  xi.  53. 

1.  1.  x:apeX{b)  sc.  ypovo?.  Suidas  cites  a  proverb,  pdSov  7iapskffwv  (j.i]xst( 
Xvjm  TiaXiv,  from  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  7iapsMh]s  here,  perhaps 
rightly. 


V.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  32. 

1.  3.  roxpihjasi  ms.,  raxpoffaasi  (from  xapacpD-avco),  corr.  Dorville.  For  the 
line  cf.  Simonides  fr.  32,  Bergk,  and  Omar  Khayyam,  vii.  (first  edition), 

The  Bird  of  Tune  has  but  a  little  way 
To  fly— and  Lo  !  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 


1.  4. 


Cf.  Theoer.  vii.  120, 


at  os  yuval/.E; 

Aial,  cpavTi,  4>tXtvE,  to  xot  xakov  avflos  a^oppet. 


VI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  260.  For  La'is  cf.  note  on  ii.  23  supra.  Athenaeus, 
xiii.  p.  570  b,  quotes  from  a  comedy  of  Epicrates  called  Anti-Lais  a  passage 
moralising  on  the  end  to  which  such  women  come,  which  says  that  the 
Corinthian  La'is  in  her  age  was  glad  to  get  anything  she  could,  and  took 
alms.  Et  jadis  fusmes  si  mignottes  ! 

VII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  235.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Meleager. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  85. 

IX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  233.  , 

l  5.  So  Arist.  Poet.  1457  b.  23,  opoiw?  fy*  •  •  •  "P°?  Ptov  xa 

SaTTE’pa  r.?k  q|Kpav  '  lost  xotvuv  Tr,v  icmspav  y%aS  ^Aas  xai  to  yijpas 
piou. 

X  Anth  Pal.  x.  71.  According  to  the  ordinary  version  of  the  story  as 
told  by  Hesiod,  Opera,  ll.  60-105,  the  casket  of  Pandora  contained  evil, 
labour  and  sickness,  which  were  spread  among  mankind  when  it  was 
opened,  hope  alone  remaining  in  the  casket  when  Pandora  shut  it  again  ; 
cf  Theognis,  580  foil.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  different  version  in 
which  the  casket  contained  good  things  which  escaped  and  were  lost 

l.  3.  [i.ETa  ‘among’  is  used  very  loosely,  the  proper  sense  required  being 

’  Tv  o-ETa  seems  to  allude  to  a  picture  of  Pandora  holding  the 

casket  in  front  of  her,  much  as  in  Rossetti’s  picture. 


XI.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  37  :  headed  AvTuraxpou  simply. 

I  i  The  morning  rising  of  Arcturus  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  12th  of 
September.  It  marked  the  division  between  o™Pa,  the  season  of  harvest, 


and  cpfirvoraopov,  our  autumn. 

_ The  year  growing  ancient 

Not  yet  on  summer’s  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter. 


The  thatching  of  cottages 
the  equinoctial  storms. 


would  be  pressed  forward  just  then  to  anticipate 
l%  Soivr )S,  unless  ex  means  ‘following  upon’,  is  not 
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quite  accurate,  Arcturus  lying  in  the  knee  of  Bootes  a  little  below  the 
belt :  cf.  Aratus,  Pham.  94  (of  Bootes)  : 

u r.b  £iovri  os  ot  auxo; 

’E?  aXXwv  Apxxoopo;  DaaaExai  dp^>a3ov  daT7;p. 

1.  5.  Cf.  Hesiod,  Opera,  534-6. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  141.  This  epigram  is  illustrated  by  another  of  the 
same  general  purport,  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  140. 

I.  1.  a  u.rj  Usd;  sc.  av  cAsyccuxo. 

II.  2,  3.  The  repetition  is  a  favourite  device  of  Meleager  ;  cf.  supra  i.  7, 
60,  infra  xi.  46  :  also  Anth.  Pal.  v.  165. 

aiixo;  ura'anr];,  tu  I’as  voulu. 

1.  4.  Cf.  the  epigram  cited  above  : 

- -  a  Nspeot;  ps  auvrjpjsaas,  xeuflu;  sxsipav 

ev  Tsupt,  7cal?  o’  in’  spun  Zeu;  sxepauvojBdXsi. 

XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  257.  For  the  fountain  KaO-apr],  see  vi.  12  supra. 
Pausanias,  Boeotica  xxx.  8,  gives  a  legend  of  the  river  Helicon  having  sunk 
underground  when  the  Pierian  women  would  have  washed  their  hands  in  it 
after  the  murder  of  Orpheus,  Vva  3r(  prj  too  oovgu  xaflapata  to  uoojp  Tsapauyrjta'.. 
Cf.  also  the  epigram  of  Antiphanes,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  258. 

XIV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  269.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Philippus. 

Cicero,  Of.  iii.  89,  90,  quotes  a  discussion  of  such  cases  of  conscience 

from  the  work  of  Hecaton  :  quaerit,  si  tabulam  de  naufragio  stultus  arri- 
puerit,  extorquebitne  earn  sapiens  si  potuerit  ?  negat,  quia  sit  iniurium 
.  .  .  Quid  si  una  tabula  sit ,  duo  naufragi  hique  sapientes,  sibine  uterque 
rapiat  an  alter  cedat  alteri  f  cedat  vero,  sed  ei  cuius  magis  intersit  vel  sua 
vel  rei  publicae  causa  vivere.  Quid  si  haec  paria  in  utroque  ?  nullum  erit 
certamen,  sed  quasi  forte  aut  micando  victus  alteri  cedat  alter.  The  some¬ 
what  parallel  case  of  the  ship  Mignonette  is  familiar  to  all  modern  readers. 

1.  4.  If  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  notice  of  Aixq,  who 
is  here  half  personified,  or  if  his  K^pe;  had  not  predestined  him  for  punish¬ 
ment,  it  was  a  case  ou  vspea7]xdv,  in  which  the  moral  sense  of  plain  men 
would  not  have  demanded  the  infliction  of  a  penalty. 

1.  5.  Aelian,  PList.  An.  i.  55,  describes  the  xutov  HaXamo;  as  one  of  the 
largest  xrjtr). 

XV.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  148.  dor  the  phrase  xoupov  ovsipov  spot,  see  note 
on  iv.  26,  supra. 

XVI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  113.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Philodemus. 

1.  1.  lipaabrj;  is  passive,  as  in  Eur.  fr.  Dan.  8,  ooSsl;  jupoaceixtov  [3iotov 
ypaabr;  [Bporiov  ;  and  in  l.  2  I  have  accordingly  put  the  passive  spa  for 
Ipa;  of  the  mss.  and  Editors. 

1.  3.  From  Bion  i.  71,  to  aov  pupov  ioXst’  ”A3om;. 

I,  4.  Note  the  sense  of  the  name  Menophila,  a  month’s  lover. 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  530.  Headed  in  the  ms.  si;  dpyovxa  dvd^iov. 
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XVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  51,  headed  nXdxwvo;;  and  again  after  Anth.  Pal. 
xi.  441,  together  with  an  epigram  of  Plato  6  Nswxspo;.  It  is  probably 
by  the  same  hand. 

1.  1.  From  Virgil,  Pel.  ix.  51,  omnia  fert  aetas. 

XIX.  C.I.G.  4747, inscribed  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  twoColossi  of  Amunoph 

hi,  known  as  the  Memnon  statues,  in  the  Nile  valley  under  the  edge  of  the 
Libyan  mountains  opposite  Thebes.  The  inscription  was  first  copied  by 
Pococke,  who  gives  a  drawing  of  it  in  his  great  work  ( A  Description  of  the 
Past  and  of  some  other  Countries.  By  Richard  Pococke,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
London,  1743.  2  voll.  folio).  Above  the  verses  is  the  author’s  name, 

’AaxkrjTuoooxou,  and  below  them  Uou.r.0  .  .  to  .  .  emxpdnou,  ‘  in  the  prefecture 
of  Pomponius.’  The  date  seems  to  be  about  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  story  of  Memnon,  son  of  Eos,  slain  by  Achilles  at  Troy,  was  given 
at  length  in  the  lost  Aethiopiad  of  Arctinus  which  came  next  after  the  Iliad 
in  the  Epic  Cycle,  and  is  extant  in  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  B.  ii. 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  151.  On  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  the  consul 
Lucius  Mummius,  b.c.  146,  the  citizens  were  killed  or  sold  for  slaves  and 
the  city  levelled  to  the  ground  together  with  its  walls  and  citadel.  All 
rebuilding  was  prohibited,  and  the  site  remained  desolate  till  the  city 
was  refounded  as  a  Roman  colony  by  Julius  Caesar  a  hundred  years  later. 

Compare  the  famous  letter  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  to  Cicero  (Cic.  Pam. 
iv.  5) :  Px  Asia  rediens  cum  ab  Aegina  Megaram  versus  navigarem,  coepi 
regiones  circumcirca  prospicere;  post  me  erat  Aegina ,  ante  Meg ara,  clextra 
Piraeeus,  sinistra  Corinthus ;  quae  oppida  quodam  tempore  florentissima 
fuerunt,  nunc  prostrata  et  diruta  ante  oculos  iacent.  And  fcen.  Pp. 
xci  *  non  rides  quemadmodum  m  Achaxa  clarissxmarum  ux  brum  iam 
fundamenta  consumpta  sint,  nec  quicquam  exstet  ex  quo  apparent  illas  saltern 
fuisse  ? 

1.  4.  Sisyphus  was  the  legendary  founder  of  Ephyre  or  Corinth. 

1.  7.  The  wailing  of  the  sea-birds  as  they  flew  across  between  the  two 
gulfs  was  the  only  sound  in  the  deserted  city.  A  translation  can  hardly 
convey  the  exact  force  of  the  rhetorical  confusion  in  this  couplet.  Gram¬ 
matically  aysnjv  depends  on  ctXxudvE?,  and  the  phrase  might  be  translated, 

‘  the  shrill  waiters  of  thy  woes,’  the  reference  being  to  the  wailing  cry  of  the 
halcyon.  But  the  Nereids  or  sea-nymphs  are  these  halcyons,  namely  the  six 
daughters  of  Alcyoneus  who  were  according  to  the  legend  changed  into 
halcyons,  and  can  be  thought  of  either  as  birds  or  as  semi-divine  beings  of 
the  sea. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  408,  with  the  heading  ’AttoXXwvIoou,  ot  8e  ’Avxi- 
j^xooo  The  authorship  is  fixed  by  the  allusion  to  it  (oGoe  Xdyot;  1'Lop.oa 
’Avracofepou)  in  an  epigram  by  Alpheus,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  100.  It  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  desolation  of  Delos  is  alluded  to  as  of  long  standing,  that 
Antipater  of  Thessalonica  is  the  author  ;  Antipater  of  Sidon  was  dead 
before  the  disaster  of  Delos.  Cf.  supra  p.  299. 

After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  Delos  became  the  great  centre  of  the 
trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  largest  slave-market  in  the  ancient 
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world.  In  b.c.  88  it  was  occupied  by  the  Pontic  fleet  under  Archelaus  and 
Menophanes,  all  the  merchants  in  the  island  were  massacred,  the  city  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.  From  this  crushing  blow 
it  never  recovered  ;  see  Pausan.  Laconica  xxiii.  3,  4. 

1.  4.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Delos,  316  : 

Tt?  8 i  as  vauxrj; 

”E;j.^opo;  A’yatoto  7cap7jXufls  vifi  fl-souarj ; 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  155.  One  of  four  epigrams  by  Agathias  on  Troy, 
Anth.  Pal.  ix.  152-155. 

1.  1.  For  the  desolation  of  Sparta  see  Ep.  26,  infra. 

1.  8.  From  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  851. 

XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  101.  In  Plan,  attributed  to  Antipater  of  Thes- 
salonica. 

In  b.c.  468  Mycenae  was  besieged  by  the  Argives,  and  though  the 
Cyclopean  walls  resisted  assault,  the  inhabitants  were  ultimately  forced  by 
famine  to  evacuate  the  town,  which  was  then  destroyed  and  has  never  been 
since  repeopled.  Pausanias  gives  an  account  of  its  destruction,  and  of  the 
Lion  Gate  and  other  remnants  left  in  his  time,  Corinthiaca  xvi.  5,  6. 

1.  4.  airroXtou  is  awkward  with  the  aixroXtzov  of  the  next  line  followino- 

O 

so  closely.  Jacobs,  comparing  l.  2  of  the  next  epigram,  plausibly  emends 
eyvwxa,  axoroXou  roavros  sp7][j.0TEp7)v. 

XXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  28  :  headed  Tloij.r.rf.00 ,  o'.  81  Mapxoo  Nsiots'pou. 
These  are  probably,  however,  the  same  person,  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes, 
son  of  Theophanes  of  Mitylene,  the  friend  of  Pompey. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  705. 

1.  1.  The  Hellespont  had  a  somewhat  loose  geographical  signification  : 
properly  it  meant  the  straits  between  the  Propontis  and  the  bay  of  Sigeum, 
but  in  Hdt.  i.  57  (cf.  also  iv.  38)  it  includes  the  Propontis.  In  the  list  of 
Athenian  allies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc.  ii.  9)  the 
enumeration  going  round  the  Aegean  is  Toma,  'eXX^otovto;,  -ua  im  Qpaxrjg ; 
and  probably  there  was  no  definite  line  of  division  between  the  two  last. 
But  in  any  accurate  geography  Amphipolis  would  belong  to  xa  M  epaxrj;. 

1.  2.  For  the  legendary  foundation  of  Amphipolis  and  the  story  of  Phyllis 
and  Demophoon,  see  Ovid,  Heroid.  ii. 

1.  3.  Artemis  Aethopia  was  worshipped  at  Aethopion  in  Lydia,  Artemis 
Brauronia  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  and  also  on  the  Athenian  acropolis. 

1.  4.  Two  attempts  to  colonise  Amphipolis,  from  Miletus  in  b.c.  497  and 
from  Athens  in  b.c.  465,  were  unsuccessfully  made,  and  the  colonists 
massacred  by  the  Edonians,  before  the  final  colonisation  of  b.c.  437.  The 
position  of  Amphipolis  commanding  the  coast  road  between  Europe  and 
Asia  and  the  great  waterway  of  the  Strymon  was  of  the  utmost  military 
and  commercial  importance.  Its  loss  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  a  most 
serious  blow  to  Athens.  For  its  later  history  down  to  its  capture  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  in  b.c.  358,  see  Grote,  capp.  79  and  86.  After  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest  it  still  remained  an  important  libera  civitas,  and  it  is  not  certainly 
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known  when  it  fell  into  decay.  Probably  the  population  and  traffic  were 
absorbed  by  Philippi  and  its  seaport  of  Datum,  where  a  Roman  colony  was 
planted  by  Octavianus  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  date  of 
this  epigram  cannot  be  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 

1.  5.  AiyeiSai,  the  Athenians. 

XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  723.  In  b.c.  189,  Philopoemen,  then  general  of 
the  Achaean  league,  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  allied  force  into  Laconia, 
and  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  the  Lacedaemonians  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pull  down  their  walls,  dismiss  their  mercenaries,  abrogate  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Lycurgus,  and  become  subject  to  the  league  :  Livy 
xxxviii.  33,  34,  and  Polyb.  vii.  8. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Spartans,  according  to  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  31, 
that  no  Laconian  woman  had  ever  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy’s  fire  ;  until 
the  invasion  by  Epaminondas  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  369  no  enemy  had  ever 
set  foot  on  Laconian  soil.  Xenophon  says  of  the  march  of  the  Thebans 
(Sell.  VI.  v.  27)  Iv  Seijia  I'yovTs;  tov  Eupoixav  Ttapfaav  xaovTs;  xa't  Tropffiouvtss, 
xtov  S’  lx  vijs  7;oXe(i>;  at  plv  yuvalxs?  ouSe  tov  xarcvdv  opcoaat  rjvst^ovTO,  aTE 
ouSIitots  lo ouaat  7zo7.ep.tou;. 

1.  2.  Olenus,  a  small  town  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  near  Patrae,  was  one  of 
the  less  important  members  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  so  is  put  here  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  Sparta. 

1.  3.  So  Arist.  Ehet.,  ii.  xxi.  8,  quotes  a  warning  of  Stesichorus  to  the 
Locrians  not  to  presume,  oitto;  p.7  oi  TSTTtye;  yap-offiev  aStoatv,  sc.  all  the  trees 
having  been  cut  down  by  invaders. 

1.  4.  The  wolves  prowl  unchecked,  but  find  no  flocks  to  attack. 

XXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  501,  with  no  author’s  name  ;  and  again  after 
Anth.  Pal.  xi.  316,  under  the  name  of  Palladas.  If  the  heading  et;  wjv  icoXtv 
Bripurdv  be  correct,  it  was  written  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Berytus  in  Syria  by  an  earthquake,  followed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out 
among  the  ruins,  on  the  9th  of  July  a.d.  551,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
when  the  reputation  of  the  city  as  the  great  school  of  civil  law  was  at  its 
height.  The  catastrophe  is  recounted  by  the  historian  Theophanes,  and  is 
the  subject  of  two  epigrams  by  Joannes  Barbucallus,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  425,  426. 
As  it  happened  more  than  a  century  after  the  date  of  Palladas,  this  epigram 
is  either  not  his  or  refers  to  some  other  city.  The  former  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bable.  But  ‘  the  greater  part  ’  of  Berytus  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  before,  in  a.d.  349,  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius 
(Georg.  Cedr.  299  B.),  and  the  epigram  may  possibly  refer  to  this. 

XXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  106.  Cf.  the  epigrams  with  a  similar  point, 
probably  imitated  from  this,  hy  Antiphilus,  Secundus,  and  Julianus 
Aegyptius,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  34,  36,  398. 

1.  2.  Cf.  Catull.  iv.  10,  ubi  iste  post  phaselus  antea  fu.it  comata  silva. 

i  3.  iflj  r.ovo;  MS.  and  Edd.,  ir.’  f,dva;  Plan.  I  have  written  fo'va ; 
Silawciev  I;  f  ova  would  be  the  regular  construction.  It  is  very  clumsy  to 
put  a  comma  after  ots'awcrsv  and  make  IV  flovo;  a  mere  repetition  of  sv  yffovE ; 
and  St e'awasv  IV  f,civo;  is  hardly  Greek. 
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XXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  138. 

XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  75.  Also  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Pint.  1130,  and  by  Suetonius,  Pom.  c.  14,  in  a  curious  story  of  Domitian  : 
minimis  suspicionibus  commovebatur ;  uteclicti  de  excidendis  vineis  propositi 
gratiam  facere  non  alia  magis  re  compulsus  credebatur  quam  quod  sparsi 
libelli  cum  his  versibus  erant,  xocv  pis  ®a yrjs  x.t.X. 

The  fable  is  given  in  full  in  an  epigram  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  Anth. 
Pal.  ix.  99,  the  last  line  being  the  same  as  in  this  ;  it  is  rendered  in  Latin 
by  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  353-8.  For  the  practice  of  such  sacrifices,  see  Suid.  s.v. 
’Aaxd;  and  Varro  B.  B.,  I.  ii.  19. 

XXXI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  44  :  under  the  name  of  Statyllius  Flaccus,  but 
the  corrector  has  written  in  the  margin,  nXcmovo;  tou  pteyaXou.  It  is  also 
quoted  as  Plato’s  by  Diog.  Laert.  Vita  Platonis,  c.  33. 

XXXII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  74,  called  aos'axoTov.  Attributed  in  Plan.,  and 
also  by  the  scholiast  on  the  Nigrinus ,  c.  26,  to  Lucian  ;  it  is  very  much  in 
his  style. 

The  thought  is  from  Horace,  Sat.  n.  ii.  133.  Achaemenides  and  Menippus 
are  conventional  names  for  a  rich  and  a  poor  man. 

XXXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  49,  headed  aSrjXov.  It  is  in  the  manner  of 
Palladas. 

XXXI Y.  Anth.  Pal,  ix.  172. 

XXXV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  8.  Cic.  Or.  hi.  2  :  0  fallacem  hominum  spent, 
fragilemque  fortunam  et  inanes  nostras  contentiones  !  quae  in  medio  spatio 
saepe  franguntur  et  corruunt ,  et  ante  in  ipso  cursu  obruuntur,  quam  portum 
conspicere  potuerunt. 

‘  So  there  came  one  morning  and  sunrise,  when  all  the  world  got  up  and 
set  about  its  various  works  and  pleasures,  with  the  exception  of  old  Joseph 
&edley,  who  was  not  to  fight  with  fortune,  or  to  hope  or  scheme  any  more.’ 
—  Vanity  Fair,  c.  lxi. 


X 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  2.  This  is  one  of  two  prefatory  epigrams  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mouaa  Stpavcovos,  the  twelfth  section  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology  ;  cf.  Intr.  p.  18. 

I.  1.  napa.  [hop. cue,  sc.  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Epxsto;  where  he  was  slain  by 
Xeoptolemus  :  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  550,  which  follows  the  details  of  the  story 
as  given  in  the  PTecuba  and  Troades  of  Euripides. 

I,  3.  Od.  xix.  518  foil.  : 

to;  o’  gts  IlavSapsou  xouprj  jkioprfii;  cajSidv 
xaXov  dsiSrjatv  sapo;  vs’ov  iTraptEvoio 
SsvSpEtov  £v  TCxaXotat  xodk£op.ev7j  7iuxtvo1aiv, 

7]TE  fi-apta  -tpuuitoaa  y(zi  r.rA-jry/m  cptovr'v, 

T:at3’  oXoyupojxEvr)  ’TiuXov  cp(Xov. 
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II.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  81. 

I.  1.  7]  xd  pooa  sc.  syouaa  or  cpopouaa. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  1. 

1.  1.  The  festival  of  the  Hermaea  was  a  sort  of  Greek  Saturnalia  on  a 
modified  scale,  celebrated  with  games  and  a  general  relaxation  of  discipline. 
The  scene  of  Plato’s  Lysis  is  laid  during  a  celebration  of  the  Hermaea  by 
young  men  and  boys  conjointly  (206  d).  Athen.,  xiv.  639  b,  says  that  at  the 
Cretan  Hermaea  servants  feasted  and  were  waited  on  by  their  masters. 

t£  yo a?,  between  four  and  five  gallons,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have 
been  in  a  single  earthenware  jar. 

1.  2.  ravD-o;  eO-tjxev  is  an  epic  phrase  (like  aXye’  etbp/.Ev)  introduced  to  give 
a  tinge  of  parody  and  lead  up  to  the  next  line  with  its  more  obvious 
reference  to  Homer. 

1.  3.  From  Od.  xxi.  295,  oTvo;  xa\  Ksvxaupov  ayaxluxov  Eupuxitova  aaasv. 

IV.  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  44,  headed  dSr]Xov,  ot  3s  AewviSou  Tapavxivou.  It  is 
also  attributed  to  Leonidas  in  Plan.,  and  is  quite  in  his  manner. 

1.  2.  7cptdx7]s  MS.  ;  rpioxa  is  restored  from  Suidas  s.v.  opaypiaxa. 

1.  6.  For  7&Etova  (acc.  pi.)  cf.  supra  i.  9,  xai  SiaEst?  xouxtov  yetpova. 

V.  Athenaeus  iii.  125  c,  KalAtaxpaxo?  sv  I(38op.o)  au[j.[j.ixxcov  <pr]aiv,  id; 
icrawp-Evo;  ^apalxiai  2i[-uovt87);  o  7iotr)xf;  xpaxatou  xaupaxo?  wpa,  xat  xwv 
otvoyowv  xot$  cDAoi?  p.iaydvxwv  s’?  xo  7;gxov  yiovo?,  auxto  o’  ou,  d?r sayEoiaas 
xd8s  xo  Em'ypap.p.a’  xfj  pa  x.xA. 

The  snow  is  put  into  the  wine  directly  :  to  cool  jars  of  wine  in  snov  was 
a  later  refinement :  see  infra  Ep.  37. 

1.  1.  xfj  sc.  yto vi :  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  point  to  it. 

1.  3.  Exdp/pfi-T]  mss.  corr.  Brunck. 

1.  4.  The  same  phrase  is  used  of  burial,  supra  iii.  8. 

VI.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  135  :  headed  e’s  Xdyuvov.  Cf.  supra  i.  1. 

VII.  Anth.  Pal,  vi.  77. 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  270.  He  will  revel,  taking  pattern  by  the  dances 
of  the  stars,  and  will  imitate  heaven  itself  in  adorning  himself  with  a  lyre 

and  crown.  .  .  , 

l,  1.  Cf.  Comus,  l.  Ill,  ‘we  that  are  of  purer  fire  imitate  the  starry  quire. 

1.  2.  Xd5  ipapuvaopo?  ms.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  have  recovered  the 
original  line.  [iapoveiv  seems  to  be  used  as  ^ equivalent  to  the  classical 
PapuvsaS-at,  aegre  ferre.  For  the  phrase  cf.  Xd£  axtop?  Aesch.  Eum.  540. 

I  3.  Bor  the  force  of  avfidpoXov  see  note  on  i.  17  supra. 

1.  5.  There  is  a  play  upon  the  two  senses  of  xocrpio?,  ‘  order  ’  and  ‘  universe  ’. 

1.  6.  The  Lyre  of  Orpheus  and  the  Crown  of  Ariadne  are  the  constella¬ 
tions  still  bearing  these  names.  Their  two  chief  stars,  Vega  and  Alphecca, 
are  among  the  brightest  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

IX  Anth.  Pal,  ix.  546.  ‘  Navigantium  obledamenta  recensentur ,’  says 
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Jacobs ;  it  is  a  curious  ancl  almost  unique  piece  of  description  in  the 
manner  of  a  Dutch  painting. 

Z.  2.  oiolhpi'Ss?  (Lat.  segestria)  were  awnings  of  skin  stretched  over  the 
quarter-deck  for  protection  against  spray  and  rain. 

Z.  3.  The  cooking  fire  forces  its  way  in  little  jets  of  flame  through  the 
stones  which  are  built  up  into  a  hearth  ;  over  it  a  piece  of  meat  is  boiling 
in  a  pot. 

Z.  5.  xal  xpe  ujrxovxa  lotootpt  ms.,  corr.  Schneider  comparing  II.  xi.  775, 
apcpt  (3od?  ?tcxov  xpea. 

Z.  6.  xpoixrj  ms.  corr.  Boissonade.  Cf.  Pers.  v.  146,  Tu  mare  transilias  ? 
tibi  torta  cannabe  fulto  cena  sit  in  transtro  ? 

1.  7.  So?  Xa[3e  was  a  game  of  chance.  It  is  referred  to  again  in  an  epigram 
by  Strato,  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  204. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  446.  Imitated  from  the  epigram  of  Metrodorus,  infra 
xii.  40. 

Z.  7.  uoXcrj  sc.  fip’?  :  for  the  full  phrase  cf.  Ep.  49  infra. 

1.  8.  (Jo e  may  be  either  the  vocative  of  £too?  (with  retracted  accent)  or 
the  imperative  of  £(deiv. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  43.  In  the  Greek  system  of  numerals,  7,  8,  9,  10  are 
represented  by  the  letters  £,  7),  -9-,  i. 

For  the  special  force  of  i^Ih  cf.  the  Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  of  Catullus,  and 
the  celebrated  motto  dum  vivimus  vivamus  which  apparently  is  first  found 
on  the  tomb  of  Aelia  Kestituta  at  Xarbo  :  Gruter,  C.  I.  p.  609. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  133.  ‘A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  unhappy  in 
marriage  married  immediately  after  his  wife  died  :  Johnson  said,  it  was 
the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience.’  Dr.  Maxwell,  quoted  in  Boswell’s 
Johnson ,  ann.  1770. 

XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  55. 

Z.  3.  cp7]®tv  1  one  saith,’  for  the  more  usual  <pacnv.  The  proverb  is  from 
Od.  xix.  163,  where  Penelope  says  to  Odysseus  in  asking  who  he  is,  od  yap 
a.T.0  Spud?  Eacu  mxXattpaxou  ou3’  axo  r.ixpr^.  Eustathius  ad.  1.  says  of  the 
phrase,  ou  povov  apyaioyovtav  x:aXatoxax7)v  aqpatvst  aXXa  xat  ^flo?  dx£pap.vov, 
and  it  has  the  latter  sense  here.  There  may  also  be  some  slight  touch  of 
cynical  reference  to  the  more  famous  passage  where  the  phrase  is  first  found, 
II.  xxii.  126  : 

ou  piv  7:10?  vuv  ectx'iv  ajto  Spud?  ouS’  djxo  raxprj? 
xco  dapii(£'p.Evai  axe  TOxpfix'vo?  7jf9-sd?  xe 
Trap&dvo?  ijf'fisd?  x’  dapt^sxov  aXXrjXoiatv. 

Z.  6.  From  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  56,  7. 

XIV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  68. 

XV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  186.  Under  the  name  of  Lucilius  in  Plan.  The 
vuxxr.x.opa?  is  identified  by  some  with  the  horned  owl,  strix  bubo,  whose 
ferale  carmen  is  spoken  of  by  Virgil,  Aen.  iv.  462  ;  by  others  with  the 
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NOTES 


heron,  ardea.  The  ‘night-raven’  who  sings  in  L’ Allegro,  l.  7,  is  merely  a 
literal  translation  of  the  word. 

Av)ij.ocpihoc,  ‘Mr.  Popular,’  is  of  course  an  imaginary  name ;  so  the  name 
of  the  unlucky  painter,  infra,  Ep.  17,  is  Euxuyoc,  and  of  the  little  man, 
Ep.  22,  Maxpiov. 

XYI.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  255. 


XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  215. 

XVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  82.  Cf.  the  next  epigram  ;  also  Anth.  Pal.  xi. 

83,  86.  , . 

1.  1.  The  ooAr/o;  Spopo?  was  of  various  lengths ;  it  seems  that  anything 
longer  than  the  SiauXo;  or  double  stadium  was  included  under  the  name. 
Twenty-four  stadia  or  something  under  three  miles  is  the  longest  men- 

Arcadian  games  are  also  spoken  of  in  an  anonymous  epigram,  Anth..  Pal. 
ix.  21  ;  contests  at  Tegea  in  one  attributed  to  Simonides,  Anth.  Pal.  xrn.  19  ; 
and  at  Lycosura  on  Mount  Lycaeus  by  Pausanias,  Arcadica,  n.  1. 

XIX.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  85.  The  3pdp.o?  i~XixGv  was  introduced  mto  the 

Olympian  games  in  the  65th  Olympiad  (b.c.  520)  ?vex<x  e?  xa 

TioXeinxa  according  to  Pausanias,  Eliaca  a,  viii.  10. 

I.  4.  x tp)S  d'vexa,  ‘  honoris  causa,’  goes  with  xwv  Xifixvwv ;  the  statues 

erected  in  honour  of  victors  in  the  race.  ,  „ 

l.  5.  ek  usually  means  ‘  next  year,’ as  in  Theocr.  xv.  74,  ««,  «p«s 

yfr.eiza  ■  and  so  the  scholiast  on  this  epigram  explains  it  sv  xtj  efts  OXupaaoi. 
But  it  rather  means  at  the  regular  hour  of  opening  next  day. 

I  6.  axaoiov  comes  in  at  the  end  naoa  -pooSoxiav,  ‘  still  short  of  the  course 

by — the  course.’ 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  89.  The  oopuop^avov  was  a  hook  mounted  on  a 

lone  pole  and  used  as  a  grappling-iron  in  sieges  and  sea-fights  Caesar  .  . 

iii  14,  falces  praeacutae  insertae  adfixaeque  longums  non  absimih  forma 
muralium  falcium ;  Strabo  in  his  account  of  the  same  battle  calls  > 

oopuSpsraxva. 

XXI  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  92.  .  .  ... 

1 1 3  -xaxaSa?  oto?  ox’  Kn  ms.  Brunck’s  correction,  inserting  oXo;  which 

might  easily  have  dropped  out  before  o!oS,  the  more  so  on  account  of  the 

Shoe  in  l.  2,  is  the  simplest  way  of  filling  up  the  line. 

1.  4.  oxeXex dv  (sc.  awpa)  is,  according  to  etymology,  rather  a  mummy  tha 

•i  skeleton  •  hut  in  medical  Greek  it  means  the  latter. 

f  l  The  opaxpiai  were  subdivisions  of  the  ^  ;  <PP™P*  were  supposed 
to  he  united  by  a  common  ancestry,  and  had  common  re  lgious  n  es. 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  95.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Ammianus. 

1.  3.  4iXdc,  ‘  without  armour,’  like  yupyo?. 
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XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  88. 

1.  2.  Sto  ms.  Spw  corr.  Hecker.  The  gnat  serves  her  for  the  eagle  of 
Ganymede  :  ‘  in  raptoris  potentia  excusationem  facilitatis  suae  quaerit  ’ 
Jacobs. 

XXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  101. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  103. 

XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  106.  Compare  the  stories  of  Cinesias  in  Athenaeus 
xii.  551,  552. 

1.  3.^  apa xv^  here  of  course  means  the  web,  not  the  spider  itself,  and  in 
l.  6,  y7j[j.a  dpxyyrn  ‘  a  thread  of  the  web.’  The  usual  word  for  a  spider’s 
web  is  apayviov. 

XXV II.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  113.  There  is  a  play  on  the  word  a-xsa&at, 
which  is  used  (1)  of  a  suppliant  embracing  the  knees  or  hand  of  a  god,  and 
(2)  of  a  disease  attacking  a  patient.  Zeus  ‘caught  the  Marcus’,  as  Beatrice 
says,  M.  Ado  i.  1,  God  help  the  noble  Claudio  !  if  he  have  caught  the 
Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured.’ 

XXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  114.  A  physician  called  Hermogenes  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Galen,  and  another  by  Dion  Cassius  :  but  the  name  here  is  pro¬ 
bably  taken  at  random.  The  names  Hermogenes  and  Diophantus  have 
both  occurred  already,  supra  Epp.  20  and  25  ;  see  also  the  next  epigram. 

1.  3.  Kpovo;,  the  ‘inpius  Saturnus  ’  of  Horace  Od.  ii.  xvii.  22.  ° 

l.  5.  ix  tstva;  sc.  yep  a. 

I.  6.  ajMc<jxap££w  is  a  verb  used  to  express  the  struggles  of  a  dying  fish 
out  of  water.  ° 


XXIX  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  257.  Cf.  Martial  vi.  53,  in  somnis  medicum 
viclerat  Jdermocratem. 

XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  115. 

1,  2.  Cf.  Juvenal  xiii.  93,  Isis  et  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  sistro.  Harpo- 
crates  (Egyptian  Her-pe-chruti,  Horns  the  child)  is  a  form  of  the  name  of 
the  hawk-headed  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

XXXI.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  121. 

XXXII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  159. 

'll'  inth'v  Pa\  XL  162‘  There  is  an  epigram  of  similar  point, 
attributed  to  Lucilms,  Anth.  Pal,  xi.  163,  where  the  name  of  the  soothsayer 

is  Olympus.  Neither  need  be  a  real  name ;  these  epigrams  are  merely 
academic  exercises.  •> 

.  5", the  P™ctice  of  such  consultations  cf.  the  story  of  Xenophon’s  journey 
to  Delphi  before  lie  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  Anab.  in.  i.  4.7. 

XXXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  365. 

hied  ouJbtt!”*  “  the  ab“l“  «*  *»  calculations  and 

ped  out  by  the  fingers,  which  were  used  to  express  different  numbers  as 
they  were  held  straight  or  crooked. 
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l.  8.  oXabj,  ‘wild’  :  cf.  the  use  of  silva  for  an  undergrowth  of  weeds, 
Yirg.  Georg,  i.  152. 

1.  11.  m.j.4  is  a  young  deer  between  the  fawn  (ve^po?)  and  the  full-grown 

l.  12.  \r\M  must  he  understood  again  as  the  subject  to  o<J>erai,  unless,  with 
some  editors,  we  read  od/sat. 

XXXY.  Quoted  in  an  anonymous  argument  to  the  Panathenaic  oration 
of  Aristides  of  Smyrna,  the  pupil  of  Herodes  Atticus  and  friend  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  as  having,  however,  been  made  not  on  him,  but  on  a  later 

rhetorician  of  the  same  name.  _  .  .  , 

Athenaeus,  viii.  348  d,  has  a  similar  story  of  a  music  teacher  who  had 
figures  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  his  schoolroom,  and  when  asked 
how  many  pupils  he  had,  replied,  2uv  xdts  s^Ss/-a-  Cf-  als0  the  story 

of  Diogenes  in  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  69.  77.  0  'u  „ 

l  2  is  a  barbarous  transliteration  of  the  Latin  subsdlra  :  (lafipa 

would  be  the  pure  Greek  word. 

XXXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  251. 

I  2  toutiov  Suo  ms.,  the  second  xGv  having  fallen  out. 

{  3  The  one  party  in  the  suit  claimed  five  months’  rent  for  a  house  ; 
the  other  replied  that  he  had  used  the  mill  at  night.  The  last  may  refer 
to  some  question  of  rights  over  a  mill-stream  which  might  only  be  used  a 
certain  hours.  Or  possibly  auxc 5v  is  to  be  supplied  again  from  l.  3,  and 
the  counter-suit  was  on  the  ground  of  annoyance  from  his  neighbour  grind¬ 
ing  corn  by  night. 

XXXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  244,  with  no  author’s  name  ;  in  Plan,  under 
the  name  of  Nicarchus. 

There  is  an  epigram  with  the  same  point  m  Martial,  .  ■ 

rTrie  Original  sense  of  miliariurm  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
AJPriJ,  .  milestone)  was  the  socket in  * 
beam  of  an  olive-press  was  fixed;  Cato  de  Agn  Culture.  20.  Later 
it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  tall  narrow  caldron  m  baths  of  a  simila 
,,’np  and  s0  it  is  explained  by  Athenaeus  iii.  98  d,  as  equivalent  to  InvoXepiis, 
the  urn  in  which  water  was  kept  hot  over  charcoal  for  mixing  with  wine  ; 

cf.  supra  i.  16.  .  , 

l  4.  pauxaXts  is  the  same  as  -Wr,p,  a  wine-cooler. 

XXXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  259.  The  horses  and  witches  of  Thessaly 
were  both  famous  from  early  times  :  for  the  latter  cf.  supra  n.  . 

TXXTX  Anth  Pal  xi.  315.  The  covers  of  the  cushions  used  at  dinner 

»S.,r.s's  5 
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south  of  Antioch  were  the  most  important.  It  is  not  known  to  which  this 
epigram  refers. 

1.  1.  aam's  is  the  Egyptian  cobra  ;  o<pt?  the  common  (venomous)  snake. 

XLII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  331.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Antipater  of 
Thessalonica. 

I,  1.  The  mss.  give  the  form  Scoxrjpcyos  here  and  in  1.  3.  More  than  one 
Athenian  trireme  was  called  2wx7jpi'a;  Bbckh,  Seewesen  des  Att.  Staats  p  99 
Among  upwards  of  250  names  of  triremes  in  Boekh’s  lists,  all  are  feminine 
with  two  doubtful  exceptions,  the  'HyijafocoXis  and  the  (or  *wS?). 

Perhaps  we  should  read  Swxrjpiov  as  a  feminine  diminutive  in  both  lines 
here. 

1.  2.  The  allusion  is  to  Zeus  under  his  title  of  Sto-nj'p  or  Swxnpio;,  the 
preserver  of  voyagers. 

1.  4.  The  play  on  the  double  sense  of  rocpa,  ‘alongside  of’  and  ‘to’  can 
hardly  be  preserved  in  a  translation.  Grotius  neatly  turns  it : 

Nomen  inane  gerit ;  nam  fertur  quisquis  in  ilia,  est 
Aut  ubi  litus  adest,  aut  ubi  Persephone. 

XLIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  391. 


XLIV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  410.  Attributed  in  Plan,  to  Palladas 
1.1.  poxxporcpoaouxos,  one  who  extorts  alms  by  the  help  of  his  cud* 
strolling  Cynics  were  accused  of  doing  this.  S 

l.  5.  |3oX(3a  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Latin  vulva.  It  is  called  oxpuovfi 
because  it  was  served  with  a  sharp  sauce  flavoured  with  silphium  ‘ 

c  M?  T7  Lud"  ‘,ellS  f the  Cjnic  ( A  Demon. 

c;52),  ipofievio  &  xivi  d  x«l  auxo;  Tdaxouvxa?  laht'ot,  oht  oSv,  fo*  „wooye 

xa?  t«Xixr«s  xt'&evat  xa  xr'pia ;  One  of  the  sayings  recorded ‘of  this  saum 

Demonax  was  b-aupajo  Aioyevrjv  xeft  cptXw  ’Aplax^ov  :  and  indeed  in  the 

lives  of  their  more  refined  professors  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  philosophies 

tended  to  become  undistinguishable.  ‘The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he 

had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  hi, 

**  ~  were — *» 

XLV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  121.  Also  quoted. by  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  44. 

XLVI.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  406. 


XLVIL  Anth.  Pal,  xii.  50,  U,  1-4.  For  the  remainder  of  the  epigram 
as  it  stands  in  the  ms.  see  infra  xii.  11,  and  the  notes  there  1  ° 

l.  3.  xax^xaxo  ms.,  corr.  Schneidewin.  The  verb  applies  strictlv  to 
tou?  only,  but  xofo  xai  iou?  is  treated  as  a  single  phrase.  ^ 

14.  Cf.  the  epigram  of  Antipater  in  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  158,  xu  3’  ouv 

XL  VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  429.  The  sense  is  from  Theognis,  627,  Bergk  : 
Alipov  xoi  psfhjovxa  map’  avSpaat  vtj'oock  pstvat 
alxypov  3’ s?  vr'cptov  -ap  psfi-uouai  pivot. 

But  Lucian  has  just  made  that  slight  change  in  form  which  makes  an 
epigram  out  of  what  was  a  yvaipj.  es  an 
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XLIX.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  112.  Cf.  Songs  before  Sunrise,  Prelude,  vv.  10 
and  foil.  :  ‘  Play  then  and  sing  ;  we  too  have  played.’ 

1.  1.  v'pdaOrjv  here  is  middle,  not  passive  like  r^aalb]?,  supra  ix.  16. 


XI 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  566. 

II.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  8  :  also  engraved  on  the  tomh  of  Cerellia  Fortunata 
at  the  Villa  Pamffli-Doria  at  Rome,  C.  I.  G.  6298.  The  marble  reads  in 
l.  1,  axrjkr)  japlari'  kt&o?  eaxi'v,  and  in  l.  3,  e!  xt  iyas  petctoos,  and  adds  another 
couplet, 

Tout’  Eaopca  y“P  ^'£  T°uTOtS  T^v  ir:i.yp)<ra<; 

eitf ,  o  x’  dyco  oux  ijv,  xouxo  jtaXtv  yeyova. 

Cf.  the  pseudo-Anacreon,  30  Bergk  : 

xt  os  oei  Xld-ov  pupi£siv 
xf  oe  yf[  yseiv  pdxoaa ; 

EIJ.E  paXXov  <0?  6X1  toi 
puptaov. 

1.  2.  ‘  Neither  make  the  fire  blaze  ’  sc.  with  wine  and  ointments  poured 
over  it.  Cf.  Georg,  iv.  384,  ter  liquido  ardentem  perfudit  nectare 
Vestam,  ter  flamma  ad  summum  tecti  subiecta  reluxit.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  read  Pps^s  with  most  editors. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  655. 

1.  4.  ’AXxavSpw  ms.  Pal.,  ’Akxavopos  Plan. ;  Heeker  very  ingeniously  reads, 

a  ps  ffavovTa 

yvcooovx’,  ’AkxccvSpto  xouxo  tl  KakkiXE'Xeu;  ; 

But  the  sense  rather  seems  to  he  that  he  will  take  his  place  in  the  under 
world  without  the  certificate  of  a  pompous  tomb  and  inscription,  and  be 
known  there  simply  by  his  own  name,  ‘A  son  of  B’  being  the  full  name 
of  a  citizen,  yvtdoovxai  has  a  double  construction,  with  a  direct  object  and 
an  object-clause,  ‘the  dead  will  know  me  dead,  (and)  that  this  (dust)  is 
Alcander  son  of  Calliteles  ’. 

IV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  321. 

1.  3.  The  olive  was  propagated  from  long  pieces  of  the  trunk  sawn  off  and 
stuck  in  the  ground,  Jtpspva,  Latin  caudices.  Cf.  Virg.  Georg,  n.  30,  and 
for  the  verb  ivscrojpdiev  (Salmasius’  correction  of  the  ms.  dvscrcrjptsev)  the 
stirpes  obruit  arvo  of  the  same  passage. 

1.  4.  Perhaps  we  should  read  xXrjpaai  o’  r  ykaiaev. 

V.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  78.  On  the  famous  geographer  Eratosthenes  of 
Cyrene,  principal  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  hi,  iv, 
and  v,  who  died  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty  about  196  b.c. 
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l.  1.  a[j.aup7;  carries  on  the  metaphor  in  Ea|3sasv ;  ‘  such  sickness  as  makes 
the  light  of  life  burn  dim  ’. 

1.  6.  The  beach  of  Proteus  ’  is  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  Menelaus  meets 
Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Book  iv. 


YI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  731. 

I •  1-  auxto  ms.,  auto  corr.  Meineke. 

I,  4.  jcoi'a?  ‘  mowing  times  ’  i.e.  summers ;  the  use  is  not  unfrequent  in 
later  Greek.  ‘  Suaviter  hoc  dictum  de  sene,  cui  nihil  apricatione  iucundius  ’ 
Jacobs. 

1.  6.  I?  yxXsdvwv  ^Xfie  psxoixEmV  is  the  Latin  ad  plures  conmigravit.  See 
note  on  iii.  36,  supra. 


VII.  Quoted  as  by  Theaetetus,  in  the  life  of  Crantor,  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  25. 

Crantor  of  Soli  was  head  of  the  Academy  about  300  b.c.  Diog.  Laert. 
mentions  his  having  written  poetry.  It  is  not  known  to  what  age  he  lived. 

1.2.  Cf.  the  famous  line  of  Menander,  Als  ’Efcxaxulv  fr.  4,°  Sv  ol  ihol 
oiXouaiv  axofl-vijaxEt  veo;. 

1.  4.  EuJupir)  ms.  against  the  metre.  I  have  written  sucppoau'vr]  which  has 
about  the  same  sense.  Cf.  the  tribute  paid  to  Sophocles  in  the  under  world 
Aristoph.  Pan.  82,  6  o  suxoXo;  pev  Iv 9-ao’,  suxoXog  S’  exec. 


VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  717. 

7  1.  xauxa  may  either  agree  with  Poau'Xia  or  be  the  object  of  Xs'frxs.  'Puypi 
poauXta  are  the  frigida  rura  of  Virgil,  Georg,  iii.  324. 


X.  Anth.  Pal.  vin  657.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  shepherd’s  funeral  in 
,°ngUf  h  31,;  rlfA6Pa  r.oXka  I® o'xEuaav  xal  E&j'pxTjaav  auxwv  xwv  I'oyiov 

airapya?-  aXXa  xal  yaXa  xorckroiaav  xal  po'xpuas  xaxIfiXAav  xal  adpiyya;  xoXXac 
xaxsxXaaav  rjxouafb]  xal  xGv  (3ocSv  IXssiva  pux/jpaxa,  xal  w;  Iv  roipEaiv  sixafeo 
xauxa  nprjvo?  7jv  tuv  fSotov  Ixl  (BouxdXcp  xexsXsux7)xo'xi. 

11  2;  There  is  a  curious  Aversion  of  the  verbs,  luWovxss  goum  in 

sense  and  construction  with  oayiv,  and  oIoxoXeIxe  with  alyas  xal  o'if.  Some 
editors  propose  to  read  fdyjv  lp(3axsovxE?  .  .  .  oIotuoXeW  ot«s,  but  there  is  no 
justification  for  doing  so.  The  disarrangement  of  the  words  is  merely  a 
piece  ot  not  very  happy  over -refinement  of  style. 

1.  5.  Cf.  Keats,  Isabella,  stanza  38, 


With  the 
verse. 


‘  A  sheepfold  bleat 
Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed  ’. 

5?£°x°s  ra'TPa  may  be  compared  the  ‘large  flint-stone’  of  the  same 


X.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  171. 

r-p  JL  Anth'  Fal  viL  209‘  Also  fluoted  by  Suidas  s.vv.-  ourjxafirjs  and 
7  1  Surjxafiy?  is  explained  by  Suidas  as  equivalent  to  xapxEocxo? ;  it  has 

much  the  same  force  as  the  Homeric  xoXuxXa?. 

. .  l'tA  S°  is  Used  of  tlle  cells  in  a  honey-comb,  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  239 

IX.  41/4, 
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XII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  203.  On  a  decoy  partridge  (tocXeutt]?).  Aelian, 
Nat.  An.  iv.  16,  gives  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  used  : 
7tpoadysxai  8e  apa  6  ra'pSii;  xa\  aE'.pqva?  1$  xo  ecpoXxov  TtpoxEivEt.  xo  xcov  aXXtov 
xov  xpoTxov  xouxov.  ?axrjxev  a8a>v,  xa\  gaxtv  ol  xo  [AXo?  7EpoxX7)xixov,  e?  (J-a7.rlv 
u7cotH]yov  xov  ayptov,  Ecrcrjxe  os  iXXoywv  Txpo?  xr  r.a. yr‘  6  3e  xtov  aypiojv  xopu- 
<pato?  avxdaa?  7tpo  xrj;  aysT.7);  p.ayou(j.Evo?  epysxat'  6  xoivuv  xo&aao?  eju  Tiooa 
avayyopst,  oeSieW  ax7]7ruo[j.svo?,  6  8k  etoiot  yaupo?  ota  87)7100  xpaxtov  7)8ri,  xa\ 
eaXtoxEv  Iv't/eDA?  xrj  jtay7j.  Cf.  also  Xen.  Mem.  11.  i.  4,  and  supra,  iii.  56. 

1.  1.  3p(o?  uXijEv  is  a  variation  of  the  ordinary  opJo?  0X7)?,  a  forest  copse. 

XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  199.  The  ms.  has  the  heading  a;  opvsov  dSidyviooxov, 
otp.at  8's  Xapov.  This  probably  indicates  that  the  words  cptXe  XapE,  which  are 
the  reading  in  the  ms.  1.  3,  are  a  conjectural  restoration  where  the  original 
ms.  was  corrupt  or  illegible.  It  is  a  had  guess  ;  Xapo?  has  a  short  in 
classical  Greek  ;  and  a  sea-gull  would  never  he  kept  on  account  of  its  voice. 

‘  De  huius  aviculae  cantu  nihil  legi  qttod  acl  eius  commendationem  pertinet ,’ 
as  Jacobs  quaintly  observes.  This  must  be  some  sort  of  singing-bird  ;  and 
in  fault  of  a  better,  we  must  retain  the  reading  of  Plan.,  o(X’  sXate,  which 
may  indeed  be  right,  if  IXato?  be  a  collateral  form  of  eXsa,  a  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  in  the  PList.  An.  and  apparently  a  kind  of  reed-warbler. 

1.  4.  Cf.  supra  iii.  55,  and  the  note  there. 

XIV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  189.  On  a  field-cricket  (gryllus  campestris )  kept 
as  a  plaything ;  cf.  supra  i.  65  :  and  White’s  Selborne,  Letter  xlvi,  ‘  One 
of  these  crickets,  when  confined  in  a  paper  cage  and  set  in  the  sun,  and 
supplied  with  plants  moistened  with  water,  will  feed  and  thrive,  and 
become  so  merry  and  loud  as  to  become  irksome  in  the  same  100m  where  a 
person  is  sitting  :  if  the  plants  are  not  watered  it  will  die. 

1.  3.  kXu'[jlevos,  the  Renowned,  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  lord  of  the 
under  world.  Pausanias,  Corinthiaca,  xxxv.  9,  says  that  behind  the  temple 
of  Chthonia  at  Hermione  there  was  a  ‘  place  of  Clymenus  ’  with  a  chasm  in 
the  earth  through  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  brought  Cerberus  up 

from  Hades.  ,  „ 

l  4  Crickets  were  supposed  to  feed  on  dew.  Instead  of  the  wetted  turt 
in  its  cage  it  has  now  all  the  meadows  of  Hades  and  the  dew  of  Persephone 
for  playground  and  food. 

XV  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  432.  Placed  by  Ahrens  among  the  dubia  et  spuria 
attributed  to  Theocritus. 

1.  2.  otyXrjvoj?  oka?,  the  geminas  acies  of  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  788. 

XVI.  Anth.  Pal,  ix.  417. 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  173,  with  the  title  Atoxlpou,  ol  8k  AeojviSou. 

XVIII.  Anth.  Pal,  vii.  398.  Cf.  the  epigram  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum, 
Anth.  Pal.  vii.  660,  from  which  this  is  probably  imitated. 

XIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  477.  On  an  Egyptian  woman,  buried  at  Eleu- 
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theme  in  Crete,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  correction  of  Reiske, 
’EXeullspvr]?,  for  the  ms.  eXsu&spt7]s  in  l.  3. 

1.  4.  Cf.  the  saying  of  Aristippus  quoted  in  Stobaeus,  Flor.  xL  p.  233, 

7]  ou  rravrayd'9'cv  Xgt]  xai  dpota  t]  ei;  AtSou  goo;  ; 

XX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  510.  The  ms.  reading  Xfov  in  l.  4  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  false  quantity,  indicating  either  a  corruption  in  the  text  or  a 
very  late  date  for  the  epigram.  The  ordinary  name  of  the  island  in  classical 
Greek  is  Xio;  with  t  short.  Many  alterations  have  been  suggested,  and  will 
be  found  detailed  in  Bergk  Lyr.  Gr.  in.  p.  470.  Bergk  himself  in  his  fourth 
edition  reads  ou8’  "xeu  Kitov  raxXiv  d(iotput7]v.  But  some  doubt  is  thrown  on 
the  supposed  necessity  of  an  alteration  by  an  epigram  of  the  3d  or  4th 
century  b.c.  where  the  original  marble  is  extant  (Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.  88) 
with  a  line  : 

Xlo;  ayaXXopiv7]  Supp-ayco  soft  ratpi; 

where  the  form  Xlo;  is  quite  unquestionable.  This  epigram  has  the  all  but 
inimitable  touch  of  Simonides,  and  if  not  authentic  is  a  very  clever  forgery. 

XXI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  376. 

1.  6.  Cf.  Winter’s  Tale  iv.  3  : 

‘  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath’d  waters,  undream’d  shores  ’  : 

and  the  last  verses  of  M.  Arnold’s  Scholar  Gipsy. 

XXII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  630. 

1.  2.  ouajrXoiT]  ms.  Hecker’s  correction  Suarvob]  seems  almost  necessary  : 
xorca^etv,  ‘to  abate’,  of  a  storm  ( e.g .  Hdt.  vii.  191,  aXXw;  xto;  au-ro;  efl-sXtov 
exotoxuev,  of  the  great  storm  which  fell  on  the  Persian  fleet  at  Artemision) 
could  hardly  be  used  of  a  voyage. 

XXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  82. 

1.  6.  The  story  of  ‘the  Tuscan  mariners  transform’d’  is  told  in  Horn. 
Hymn.  vi.  and  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  660  foil. 

XXIV.  Anth  Pal.  vii.  287. 

1.  8.  Observe  the  metaphor  in  EtXxuadpjv  ;  the  fisherman  drew  up  Death 
in  his  nets. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  286. 

XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  534.  The  first  couplet  is  in  Plan,  under  the 
name  of  Theocritus,  and  the  whole  epigram  is  generally  printed  among  the 
Theocritean  epigrams  (26  ed.  Ahrens). 

1.  4.  Hollow  Syria  is  properly  the  plain  between  the  two  ranges  of 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  ;  but  it  was  also  used  to  include  Damascus  and 
the  country  east  of  Anti-Libanus  up  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  here 
seems  to  include  the  coast  west  of  Libanus  as  well. 

1.  6.  The  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades  was  about  the  3d  of  November. 
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XXVII.  Antli.  Pal.  vii.  278. 

1.  2.  Jacobs  would  read  aypdxrvou  X^aopat  ’Iovtou,  without  any  obvious 
necessity. 

1.  4.  ijetvou  ms.  Pal.  ;  ^Etvtov,  Plan. 

1.  6.  After  this  line  the  mss.  add  another  couplet : 

Moyjkov  ouo’  ’A'i'Srjs  pe  xaxsuvacjEV,  qvlxa  pouvo; 
ouoe  fiavtov  Xeitj  xsV.Xip.ai  ^auyhi. 

which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  later  addition,  as  it  only  repeats  rather 
feebly  what  has  been  said  already,  and  this  is  not  like  Archias. 

XXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  636. 

1.  1.  The  metrical  quality  of  this  line  should  be  noticed  ;  it  is  a  bucolic 
hexameter  with  no  caesura,  so  that  the  rhythm  slides  heavily  down  on  the 
spondee  followed  by  a  pause  at  the  beginning  of  the  pentameter.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  can  be  precisely  paralleled  elsewhere ;  the  eftect  is  very 
beautiful. 

1.  2.  The  word  XsuxoXo^ov  does  not  occur  elsewhere  ;  the  picture  seems 
to  be  of  a  white  limestone  hill  with  grassy  slopes  towards  the  sea.  Reiske 
compares  Xsuxdraxpov,  which  is  used  by  Polyb.  iii.  53  and  x.  30. 

1.  3.  ttoxs  (3Xrp/7][iiva  [3a?t.ov  ms.  which  in  spite  of  Meineke’s  defence  is  mere 
nonsense,  the  ~ote  being  meaningless,  and  the  phrase  pXrjyrjpeva  [Ba^eiv,  to 
talk  bleatingly  ’,  ridiculous  even  if  there  were  such  a  word  as  pX^piva. 
The  reading  in  the  text  is  Lobeck’s,  which  is  the  most  satisfactory  correction 
yet  suggested. 

1.  4.  q  is  equivalent  to  paXXov  q,  as  in  iv.  30  supra.  v7joya  is  another 
S.TMrz  sip7]psvov.  It  probably  means  little  if  anything  more  than  vauxtxd. 
If  there  is  any  special  force  in  the  latter  half  of  the  compound  it,  would 
seem  to  be  ‘  that  make  the  ship  keep  her  way  ’. 

1.  6.  dmjpEaaxo,  Salmasius  from  MS.  etprjptcrato.  Others  read  Eotoppicraxo. 

XXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  284. 


XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  271. 

II.  3  and  4  are  imitated  from  the  epigram  of  Simonides,  supra  iii.  23. 


XXXI.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  271. 

Z.  1.  I  have  retained  the  ms.  reading,  as,  though  rather  harsh,  it  gives  a 
sufficiently  good  sense.  The  heading  in  the  ms.,  sis  ev  Boraopoi 
fiaXaaaav,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  further  foundation  than  a  misreading 
of  this  line  ( — {3os  Tcdpos).  Jacobs  suggests  xal  tots  orj  yqecra’  a<po(3os  rcopo?. 

Z.  2.  The  days  of  the  halcyons,  al  aXxuovISes  or  aXxuovsiat,  were  the  week 
before  and  the  week  after  the  winter  solstice,  when  there  was  usually  fine 
weather,  in  which  the  halcyon  was  believed  to  breed.  Cf.  Simonides, 


fr.  12,  Bergk :  _  ,  _ 

ols  drcdxav  ystpspiov  xaxa  prjva  mvoaxp 

Zeus  a  para  xe'craapa  xal  Se'xa 

XafidvEpdv  xe  ptv  copav  xaXsotaiv  ikiyfidvioi 

Ipav  xcuoozpo<pov  TOixtXas 

aXxudvos. 

and  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  v.  9,  n  S’  dXxuoiv  xtxxsv  «P1  xpcmas  xds  ystpEpwds. 
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oio  xcu  xaXouvxat,  oxav  suStsiva'c  ye’v  tovxac  at  xpouat,  aXxuovciai  ^pspac,  dux  a 
pt£v  upo  xpoucov,  euxa  os  psxa  xpoua?.  For  the  story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone 
and  a  description  of  halcyons’  weather,  see  Lucian,  Halcyon  sive  de  trans- 
formatione,  sub  in. 

1.  3.  axrjpt^axo  xopa  refers  to  the  solid  appearance  of  a  smooth  sea,  the 

marmor  of  Latin  poetry. 

1.  5.  The  construction  is  rjvtxa  auy/t;  (elvat)  pala. 

XXXII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  263  :  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  It  is  certainly  of 
later  date,  and  is  in  the  manner  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum. 

1.  2.  From  II.  xi.  306,  Noxoto  (5aFetr)  XatXauc. 

1.  3.  to p7]  avsyyuo;,  a  season  that  there  are  no  means  of  binding  down. 

XXXIII.  Anth.  Pal,  vii.  482. 

I  i.  A  boy’s  hair  was  cut  at  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia  next  following 
his  third  birthday,  when  his  name  was  enrolled  in  his  cpparplcc.  The  festival 
was  called  Koupswxt;. 

1.  5.  nsptxXsixo;,  Edd.  after  Salmasius.  The  ms.  has  uepc,  with  a  mark 
signifying  that  something  was  lost. 

1.  6.  Cf.  Antipater  in  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  467,  h  xov  avdox^xov  ytopov 
ivsptov. 

XXXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  662.  Ascribed  to  Theocritus  in  a  note  in  one 
of  the  mss.  of  Plan.,  and  also  found  in  some  mss.  of  Theocritus.  The 
heading  in  ms.  Pal.  is  AstovfSou  merely ;  but  from  the  style  it  is  safe  to 
ascribe  it  to  Leonidas  of  Tarentum. 

1.  2.  Ahrens  would  read  TrokXol?,  and  r.ol\>  xij?  has  also  been  suggested. 
But  r.o\lr]i  rjXtxErji;  is  ecpuvalent  to  r.oXkwv  opAixwv. 

U.  5,  6.  The  mss.  of  Theocritus  read  octal  IXavd  or  a'i  eXesivcc,  and  xa 
Xuypdxaxa. 

XXXV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  483. 

XXXVI.  Anth.  Pal,  vii.  466. 

Z.  6.  idxeos  7]sXtou  is  from  Mimnermus,  fr.  1 1  Bergk.  This  couplet  may 
have  suggested  to  Gray  the  opening  of  his  noble  sonnet  on  the  death  of 
Richard  West. 

Z.  8.  The  dead  boy  becomes  almost  identified  with  the  Angel  of  Death, 
Hermes  r.por.op.r.o$. 

XXXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  254. 

Z.  8.  Actual!;,  to  all  other  mothers.  With  the  passionate  exaggeration  may 
be  compared  the  famous  me  primam  absumite  ferro  of  the  mother  of 
Euryalus,  Aen.  ix.  494. 

XXXVIII.  Anth.  Pal,  vii.  671  ;  with  the  heading  aSrjXov,  oc  SI  Btocvopo;. 
It  is  headed  aorjXov  in  Plan. 

XXXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  513. 

Z.  1.  cprj  uoxe  updpayo;  ms.  Pal.  npcoxopayo;  is  the  correction  generally 
accepted.  Plan,  has  Ttpapyo;. 

Z.  3.  If  the  ms.  text  is  right,  there  is  a  construction  ad  sensum^  a  sort 
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of  combination  of  the  two  expressions  ou  X^'ori  Ttatodc,  out’  dpexqv  ouxe 
aaocppoauvrjv  and  ou  X7j<T7)  710C1805,  TioJewv  ap£X7jv  xoct  aao<ppoauv7)v  (auxou). 
Bergk  alters  Xrjar,  to  Xrji-eis,  and  Dilthey  would  read  ou  x5  dpsxfjv  xofh'wv  ou 
xe  aaocppoauvrjv. 

XL.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  711. 

1.  1.  Pitane  was  one  of  the  Aeolian  colonies  on  the  bay  of  Elaea  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  never  a  place  of  any  importance. 

1.  3.  oitoXeviov,  held  at  the  full  stretch  of  the  arm.  Cf.  The  Ancient 
Mariner  (verse  omitted  after  the  edition  of  1798) : 

They  lifted  up  their  stiff  right  arms, 

They  held  them  straight  and  tight ; 

And  each  right  arm  burnt  like  a  torch, 

A  torch  that ’s  borne  upright. 

1.  6.  r-OM-foc  occurs  again  in  an  epigram  by  Dionysius  of  Rhodes, 

Anth.  Pal.  vii.  716.  So  Styx  is  spoken  of  indifferently  as  a  river  or  a  lake. 

1.  7.  For  the  E-'.fdaXdp.io;  xxutto;  on  the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  see 
the  next  epigram,  and  Hesychius  s.v.  xxumtov. 

XLI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  182. 

1.  1.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  Soph.  Ant.  815,  oux’  £-tvup/A3ids  xoi  pi 
xt;  u|j.vo?  up.v7]aev,  dXX’  ’Ay/povxt  vup.cpeuaw. 

1.  3.  For  Xwxot  see  note  on  iv.  19  supra. 

XLII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  600.  In  Plan,  under  the  name  of  Paulus 
Silentiarius. 

1.  1.  The  ms.  has  eTXe  in  both  places.  s?ys,  the  ordinary  reading,  is  no 
doubt  right.  It  is  taken  up  again  by  xaxsyei  in  l.  6. 

XLIII.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  108. 

1.  4.  Brunck  and  Jacobs  alter  rfio'  to  avO-os,  but  the  former  is  more  in 
the  manner  of  Crinagoras. 

1.  6.  xrijv  s-1  aot  is  simply  equivalent  to  xiuv  auv. 

XLIY.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  735.  The  grave  of  Theano  would  seem  to  have 
stood  outside  the  city  gate  of  Phocaea. 

1.  2.  For  the  epithet  cf.  the  last  words  of  Meleager  in  Atalanta  in 
Calydon  : 

Kiss  me  once  and  twice 
And  let  me  go  ;  for  the  night  gathers  me, 

And  in  the  night  shall  no  man  gather  fruit. 

XLV.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  378. 

1.  3.  ap.cpu)  o’  to?  upivaiov  ms.  corr.  Jacobs. 

1.  4.  Cf.  Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  3  : 

— Here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 

...  I  still  will  stay  with  thee 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again. 
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XLVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  476. 

1.  4.  u-v7'-j.3c  ms.  in  both  places  ;  corr.  Riunck. 

XLVII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  41.  This  epigram  and  the  next  following  it  in  the 
Anthology,  vii.  42,  both  on  Callimachus  of  Alexandria  the  famous  scholar 
and  poe£  are  written  as  one  in  ms.  Pal.  but  are  properly  separated  in  Plan, 
and  in  modern  editions  of  the  Anthology.  Another  epigram  attributed  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  275,  gives  the  criticism  of  a  jealous 
rival  on  Callimachus. 

1.  1.  The  Aata  of  Callimachus  opened  with  an  account  of  a  dream  in 
which  the  poet  found  himself  among  the  Muses  and  received  instruction 
from  them. 

1.  2.  From  II.  xxiii.  19,  Achilles  over  Patroclus. 

XLVIII.  G.  I.  G.  6789  ;  Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.  548.  On  a  tomb  at 
Nunes.  Above  the  verses  is  the  inscription, 

D.  M. 

C.  VIBI  LICINIANI  V.  ANN.  XVI.  M.  VI. 

C.  VIBIVS  AGATHOPVS  ET  LICINIA  NOMAS 
FILIO  OPTIMO  PIISSIMO 

l.  2.  atyircupov  or  atytTrupo?  was  a  weed  with  a  red  flower  (perhaps  the 
loosestrife  1) :  it  is  mentioned  in  Theocr.  iv.  25  as  growing  by  a  river-side 
oral  xaXa  rcavTa  tpoovTt. 

XLIX.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  307. 

L.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  342. 

LI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  670.  This,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  epigram  ever 
written  in  any  language,  is  most  probably  authentic.  See  supra  i.  5,  for  a 
reference  to  the  whole  cpiestion  of  the  epigrams  ascribed  to  Plato,  and  supra 
i.  41  for  Aster.  Cf.  also  the  well-known  xai  ouffl  "Earapo;  oufP  'Ewo?  out  to 
flaupaTto?  in  Arist.  Pth.  v.  i.  15. 


XII 

I.  Anth.  Pal.  v.  12. 

I.  1.  7toxa£etv,  ‘to  crown  with  garlands’  as  in  Hdt.  vii.  197.  The  full 
phrase,  orstpavot;  xecpaXa?  Kuxaatousfla,  occurs  infra  Ep.  10. 

II.  Anth.  Pal,  v.  39. 

1.  3.  When  I  am  dead,  there  will  be  many  bearers  ‘  kirkward  to  carry 
me.’ 

1.  4.  xtovo’  svexev,  sc.  to  save  them  their  trouble,  tatoj  is  sarcastic,  like  the 
Latin  credo. 

III.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  168. 

1.  4.  The  diminutive  eptopivtov  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere.  Plan, 
reads  yvou;  xt  peXtapaxtov,  probably  from  the  same  reason  which  induced  the 
change  in  the  text  of  Ep.  10  infra ,  l.  2. 
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l.  6.  Lucian  de  Luctu  c.  10,  eroiSav  xi?  aTEoh-avr),  TEpwxa  (Lev  cpe'povxe;  o[EoXdv 
e?  to  crrdp.a  -/.axsllrixav  auxw,  p.tcj9'dv  toj  7Uop9p.et  xijs  vauxiXia?  ■yev7]adp.svov. 

IV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  62.  This  epigram  is  a  free  rendering  into  elegiacs  of 
Eur.  Ale.  782-791,  for  the  greater  part  keeping  pretty  closely  to  the  words 
of  Euripides. 

Y.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  56. 

1.  3.  9'vrjxa  Xoyt^ou  is  equivalent  to  the  common  9-vqxa  opovslv. 

1.  5.  The  force  of  poTiq  p.ovov  has  been  well  illustrated  from  Seneca  de 
Brevitate  Vitae  c.  10  :  praesens  tempus  in  cursu  semper  cst,  fluit  et  praecipit- 
atur. 

YI.  Theognis  ll.  887-8  Bergk  ;  who  inclines,  rightly  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
think  that  the  couplet  is  not  by  Theognis  but  by  Mimnermus. 

YII.  Anth.  Pal,  xi.  28. 

I,  5.  uocpt7]?  jo  os  go  together  ;  ‘  the  Reason  of  philosophy  ’,  as  one  might 
say  ‘  the  Socrates  of  the  Phaedo  ’,  i.e.  the  rational  human  being  according 
to  philosophy. 

For  Clean thes  and  Zeno,  see  supra  i.  1 . 

VIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  25. 

Z.  2.  [j.oipioi7]  [j-eXett]  is  a  rather  awkward  way  of  saying  p-eXett,  p.o!prj$. 
Sleep,  the  shadow  of  death,  is  by  a  bold  extension  of  language  called  the 
rehearsal  of  death.  Cf.  Ep.  46  infra. 

1.  5.  juoXu;  sc.  ypdvo;. 

Z.  6.  -q  auvexrj  sc.  9-pi?.  For  the  full  phrase  cf.  Philodemus  in  Anth.  Pal. 
xi.  41, 

'Horj  r.a 1  Xsuxod  p.£  xaxaOTEetpouaiv  e'9-eipai, 

Eav9-ix:u7),  auvsx%  ayysXot  rfv/.iqc. 

IX.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  23.  He  will  ride  by  the  highway  to  death  like  a 
gallant,  and  not  skulk  along  by-paths. 

Z.  5.  Cf.  Nicaenetus  in  Anth.  Pal,  xiii.  29,  where  the  line  olvos  xot  yapisvxi 
-jXel  xayu;  'Ir.r.oz  aoiow  is  quoted  as  a  saying  of  Cratinus. 

X.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  19. 

Z.  2.  I  have  adopted  in  the  text  the  reading  of  Plan.,  which  Jacobs  says  is 
due  to  a  mala  monachi  mantis.  The  Palatine  ms.  has  raid  auvEcradp.Eh-a. 

XI.  Anth.  Pal.  xii.  50,  ll.  5-8.  In  the  ms.  this  epigram  is  run  on  to 
another  of  four  lines  which  is  here  printed  in  another  section  ( supra  x.  47). 
The  eight  lines  are  obviously  not  a  single  poem.  Most  editors  strike  out 
the  last  couplet  and  retain  the  first  three  as  a  single  epigram  ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  connexion  of  thought  to  give  countenance  to  this.  But  there  is 
an  even  stronger  connexion  between  the  third  and  fourth  couplets,  and  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  each  half  of  the  ms.  poem  is  a  complete  epigram 

by  itself.  ,  ,  ^ , 

Z.  1.  From  Alcaeus  fr.  41  Bergk,  nVouEV  xi  to  Xuyyov  p-evo^v  •,  oaxxuXo? 
apipa.  Apparently  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  Alcaeus  is  1  day  passes 

2  o 
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quickly’,  is  no  bigger  than  a  finger’s  breadth  :  cf.  Mimnermus,  fr.  2,  Bergk, 
rrjyuiov  fact  ypovov  avfisaiv  xe^dpsha.  But  as  modified  here  it  is  a 

curiously  exact  parallel  to  a  verse  in  Omar  Khayyam  (first  edition), 

Dreaming  while  Dawn’s  Left  Hand  was  in  the  Sky 
I  heard  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cry, 

‘  Awake,  my  Little  ones,  and  fill  the  Cup 
Before  Life’s  Liquor  in  its  Cup  be  dry.’ 

/.  2.  ivJyvoc,  the  lamp  that  says  bed-time  *.  like  the  star  that 

bids  the  shepherd  fold  ’  in  Comus. 

1.  3.  7ctvo[j.sv  od  yap  spu;  ms.  ;  Salmasius  restored  yaXspw;  from  Hesychius, 
who  explains  it  as  equivalent  to  IXapto?. 

XII.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  32.  Probably  for  an  epitaph  on  Anacreon  :  cf. 
supra  iv.  8  and  9,  and  the  notes  there. 

XIII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  43.  Compare  Omar  Khayyam,  xxxv-xxxviii  (edition 
of  1879). 

XIV.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  3  :  headed  ccBeotoxov  ;  it  is  in  the  style  of  Palladas. 

1.  4.  y7o>acrd-/.o[j.ov  or  (usually)  yXioasoxopstov  was  the  case  in  which  the 

mouth-pieces  (yXwatjtSss)  of  flutes  were  kept  when  the  instrument  was  not  in 
use.  Here  it  is  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the  dead  man  is  put  away, 

*  this  little  organ’  in  which  ‘there  is  much  music,  excellent  music,  yet 
cannot  you  make  it  speak  ’  any  more. 

1.  5.  dy.xrj  (the  A7][j.rj-repo<;  a/. wj  of  Homer)  is  fine  meal,  ivhich  kneaded  and 
soaked  in  wine  was  the  simplest  form  of  Greek  food. 

The  x.oTuXrj  was  about  half  a  pint :  the  force  of  the  article  here  (vat; 

•/. oxdXai?)  is  to  imply,  without  expressing  it  directly,  the  two  cotylae  of  wine, 
which  with  a  choenix  of  meal  were  a  slave’s  daily  allowance. 

XV.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  412. 

1.  2.  xpdptlvj,  the  spring  cabbage,  of  which  ^ptoToxopos  was  the  regular 
gardener’s  name  ;  cf.  Columella  x.  369. 

1.  3.  A  scholium  in  one  of  the  mss.  of  Plan,  says  that  p.a(v7)  is  an  siBoc 
(3oxdv7];,  ‘sort  of  vegetable,’  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it.  A  fish 
called  by  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  he  says  it  was  eaten  salted. 
The  epithet  £ayXaysuaa  is  explained  in  the  same  scholium  as  ydXaxxo;  psaxrj. 

apxutayrj;  aXixupo;  is  a  newly  made  cream  cheese,  slightly  salted  to  make 
it  keep  longer  :  cf.  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  403. 

XVI.  Kaibel  Epigr.  Graec.  640.  From  a  tomb  in  the  island  of  Lipara, 
of  the  second  century  a.d. 

1.  4.  yXoccpupd?  of  persons  is  the  Latin  concinnus,  the  old  English  ‘  nice.’ 

1.  5.  Ilitschl  would  read  navsXsdlhpo;  as  a  proper  name. 

XVII.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  364. 

1.  1.  Xixoc,  one  of  the  minutus  populus.  The  antithesis  to  i  Xixdc  is 


■0  ”avu. 
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Ipaiai  is  Scaliger’s  correction  of  the  ms.  opats.  It  is  passive,  as  in  ix.  16 
supra,  and  as  in  the  phrase  epwv  avcsparai,  Xen.  Symp.  viii.  3. 

1.  2.  I  have  written  xdori  for  the  ms.  ectti  :  Scaliger  put  a  point  of  inter¬ 
rogation  after  spa-rat. 

XVIII.  Theognis,  ll.  1069,  1070,  Bergk. 

XIX.  Antli.  Pal.  xi.  282.  Attributed  in  Plan,  to  Lucilius. 

Cf.  Seneca  Ep.  xxiv,  ‘  Moriar  ’ :  hoc  dicis,  ‘  desinam  mori  posse.’ 

XX.  Antli.  Pal.  x.  59. 

1.  2.  touto,  sc.  to  ptrj  avtaaD-at. 

I,  4.  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  cxlvi,  ‘  And,  Death  once  dead,  there ’s  no  more 
dying  then.’ 

XXI.  Stobaeus,  Flor.  cxxiv.  p.  616. 

XXII.  Antli.  Pal.  x.  65.  Cf.  Marcus  Aurelius,  iii.  3,  eve^s,  s'jdEuaa;, 

-/.aTrf/hr,!:,  Exprjh. 

XXIII.  Antli.  Pal.  x.  79.  The  thought  in  this  epigram  is  often  recurred 
to  by  Marcus  Aurelius  :  cf.  especially  ii.  14,  v.  23. 

XXIV.  Plutarch,  Consolatio  ad  Apollonium  c.  15  ;  yewatov  os  xai  to 
Aaxwvtxdv,  vuv  apt[j.s;  x.t.X. 

XXV.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  75. 

I,  3.  opyava,  the  musical  instrument ;  this  is  apparently  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  the  modern  name ;  Vitruvius  calls  it  hydraulicon.  It  was 
invented  at  least  as  early  as  250  b.c.,  the  date  of  Hero  of  Alexandria.  There 
is  a  description  of  a  man  playing  on  an  organ  in  an  epigram  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  Julian,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  365. 

1.  8.  The  expression  is  adapted  from  the  common  proverbial  phrase  ‘  to 
feed  on  air  ’,  of  the  cameleon’s  dish. 

XXVI.  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  472.  In  the  ms.  this  epigram  is  followed  by  ten 
more  lines  which  are  very  corrupt,  but  which  seem  to  have  been  inscribed 
below  a  relief  representing  a  human  skeleton.  Probably  this  relief  and 
inscription  were  carved  on  the  same  tomb  with  the  six  lines  above,  and  so 
the  whole  was  transcribed  as  a  single  epigram  into  the  Anthology. 

1.  1.  r:pds  T]to,  to  the  dawn  of  birth. 

1.  2.  si;  ’Avorjv,  stretching  onwards  through  the  realm  of  death.  Cf.  Simo¬ 
nides  Amorg.  fr.  3,  Bergk,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  reading, 

jtoXXo?  y«P  V1v  ^  to  (eot£  in  Stobaeus)  TEh-vavai  ypovos.^ 

1.  3.  For  the  expression  cf.  Aristoph.  Fes p.  213,  ti  oux  drsx&iurJFu.Ev  oaov 

oaov  <xuX7]v  ;  ,  f  .. 

I.  4.  Tou  avO'pcoTTivou  piou  o  [j.ev  ypovo?  aTiy|j.Tj,  says  Mtircus  Aurelius  ii*  17  5 

he  also  uses  the  phrase  6  yapat  pto;,  vii.  47.  For  the  different  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  the  doctrine  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Plutarch  de  Educa¬ 
tions  Puerorum  c.  17,  where  the  tempter  says  to  the  young  man,  cnri-ypi 
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ypclvou  tzc/.c,  iij rtv  0  ^>lq^  ‘  i^v  xa!  ou  i  'J  T^poijTjxEtj  with  the  Consol  at  io  ad 

Apollonium  c.  17,  where  it  is  used  as  an  argument  against  excess  of  grief : 
xa  yap  yil ta  xal  xa  [rupta,  xaxa  2i[jlwvi8 r,v,  6X7)  crnyp)  xi?  iar'iv  adpicrro;,  p.aXXov 
8'e  [xo'pidv  xl  (joor/u'xaxov  axiypjs. 

XXVII.  AniA  Pal.  xi.  209. 

?.  4.  avaXusiv  or  dvaXuExhai,  to  weigh  anchor,  is  used  of  setting  out  on  a 
journey  generally,  and  is  frequently  applied  in  sepulchral  inscriptions  to  the 
journey  of  death  ( e.g .  Kaibel,  340,  713).  But  this  sense  does  not  agree 
well  with  xei'ot)  in  the  previous  line,  and  perhaps  it  rather  means  ‘  dissolv¬ 
ing’  like  Siakuop-Evov  in  Ep.  36,  infra. 

XXVIII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  60. 

XXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  13. 

1.  2.  g  -opipupEoc,  the  TEoptpupso;  -9-avaxo?  of  Homer. 

1.  3.  ojrnjaas  sc.  by  parching  fevers.  The  three  natural  causes  of  death 
are  enumerated,  viz.,  decay  of  the  tissues,  and  defect  or  excess  of  the 
humours. 

XXX.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  58.  Also  attributed  in  one  ms.  to  Lucian. 

1.  2.  The  yu[j.v&v  here  has  a  further  shade  of  meaning ;  ‘  seeing  clearly 
and  not  through  a  veil  how  all  things  ench’ 

XXXI.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  31.  Attributed  to  Palladas  in  Plan. 

XXXII.  C.  I.  G.  6745,  Kaibel  Epigr.  Grace.  1117  a.  An  inscription  on 
a  Hermes  in  the  Museum  at  Bologna. 

XXXIII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  124.  Followed  in  the  ms.  by  two  fragmentary 
couplets  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  a  wife  and  children, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  it,  and  are  rightly  separated  by  Boissonade. 

XXXIV.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  118.  Attributed  to  Palladas  in  some  copies  of 
Plan. 

I.  2.  Compare  the  sophistical  paradox  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  learn  what  one  does  not  know  already,  and  hence  impos¬ 
sible  to  learn  at  all. 

II.  3  and  4  are  repeated  in  another  anonymous  epigram,  Anth.  Pal.Fv ii. 
339,  with  ouSs'v  instead  of  ija. 

1.  4.  ouSev  xal  [j.7)3e'v,  nihil  et  nihili  :  cf.  Eur.  Meleager ,  fr.  20  : 

xarO'avciv  oe  ra;  av7)p 
yf[  xa!  axia'  tg  jjltjSev  si;  ouoiv  ditzsi. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  makes  the  xai  very  awkward,  to  connect  ougev  with 
7;a  as  Meineke  proposes. 

1.  5.  Evxuto  is  a  Homeric  word. 

XXXV.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  85.  Cf.  King  Lear ,  iv.  1  : 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods  ; 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 
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l.  1.  fravdxw  might  be  either  the  dative  of  the  secondary  object,  ‘  for 
death  or  of  the  agent,  ‘  by  death  ’,  but  probably  is  the  former. 

XXXVI.  Anth.  Pal,  x.  84. 

Cf.  Lucretius  v.  226,  and  Munro’s  note  there  for  parallel  passages. 

1.  3.  jtokuoaxpuxov  ms.  :  and  in  II.  xvii.  192,  Eustathius  read  (J.ay% 
TcoXuoaxpuxou  with  u  short  ;  but  modern  editors  read  rokuoaxpuou  there,  and 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  make  the  same  change  here. 

1.  4.  (pepdpevov  ms.  Pal.,  aupopsvov  Plan.  cpupop.Evov  and  ©aivop-svciv  have 
also  been  suggested. 

Do 

XXXVII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  123. 

1.  1.  tpuyot  ms.,  corr.  Meineke. 

1.  3.  The  thought  in  this  couplet  is  expressed  even  more  nobly  in 
Menander,  1 lypobolimaeus,  fr.  2  : 

— xoGxov  suxuysaxaxov  key w  * 

oaxt;  -hscoprjaa;  ctkuiuo;,  nappisvaiv, 
xa  asp.va  xaux*,  d;x?jk9'sv  oxfrv  ^kfrsv  xayu, 
xov  Ijkiov  xov  xoivov,  aaxp’,  uowp,  vs©7], 

7rup’  xauxa  xav  sxaxov  EX7}  pups,  del 

o’J/si.  7iapovxa,  xav  Eviauxou?  acpoSp’  oktyous, 

aEp.voxepa  xouxcov  sxspa  o’  oux  o'isi  tsoxe. 

XXXVIII.  Theognis,  ll.  425-428,  Bergk.  From  these  lines  Sophocles 
took  the  famous  passage  in  the  Oed.  Col.  1225-8  : 

jj.fj  cpuvai  [Lev  dxxxvxa  vi- 
x a  kdyov  ‘  xo  S’  ixsi  tpavfj 
Prjvai  xeiS-ev,  o9-EV7:sp  rjxEt, 
r:oku  osuxEpov  ws  xayicrra. 

XXXIX.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  359.  Also  cpioted  by  Stobaeus,  Flor.  xcvm. 

P  This  epigram  was  also  assigned,  according  to  the  ms.  Pal.,  to  Plato  the 
Comedian,  and  according  to  Plan,  and  Stobaeus  to  Crates  the  Cynic.  A 
worthless  Byzantine  tradition  ascribes  this  and  the  next  epigram  to 
Heraclitus  the  weeping  and  Democritus  the  laughing  philosopher.  With 
the  whole  epigram  cf.  that  of  Julianus  Aegyptius  on  the  same  subject, 
supra  x.  10. 

1.  2.  Besides  its  general  sense  of  ‘  business  ’,  ixpafo  is  specially  used,  to 
signify  the  collection  of  debts,  and  probably  includes  the  latter  meaning 
here. 

1.  8.  oX  T.okia.1  sc.  xpt'/E?  :  for  the  ellipsis  cf.  Ep.  8  supra,  rj  auvc-rj. 

1  Q.  ^  Spa,  ‘  there  'is  then  in  the  end  ’ ;  the  imperfect  ‘  implying  the 
actual  result  of  antecedents  prior  in  fact  or  in  idea’  (Madvig).  The 
most  striking  example  of  this  use  is  in  the  Aristotelian  xG  x(  rjv  etv«i,  the 
essence  which  is  antecedently  in  a  thing  as  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
being  that  thing. 

xotvSe  ouckv  corr.  Brunck  from  ms.  xolv  Suolv.  The  ordinary  reading, 
xolv  oiaadtv  (from  l.  9.  of  the  next  epigram)  is  not  so  good  here,  where  the 
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alternatives  are  about  to  be  stated,  as  in  the  other  epigram  where  it  refers 
back  to  them  as  already  stated  here.  In  Stobaeus  the  line  runs,  qv  apa  xtov 
Trdvxwv  xd3s  Xohov. 

XL.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  360.  See  the  notes  to  the  last  epigram. 

1.  3.  I  do  not  know  any  other  passage  in  classical  literature  where  ‘  the 
beauty  of  nature  ’  in  the  completely  modern  sense  of  the  words  is  spoken 
of  so  explicitly. 

XLI.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  77.  I  have  omitted  in  the  text  the  last  two  lines  of 
this  epigram  : 

MoXXov  in’  suoporjuvrjv  o'e  [3id£so,  xa'i  Txapa  (j.otp7]v, 
si  ouvaxdv,  'iuy7]v  xsp7xoijiv7]v  psxdyEiv. 

which  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  later  addition. 

XLII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  73.  Also  attributed,  with  some  verbal  variations, 
to  S.  Basil  in  a  ms.  quoted  by  Boissonade. 

To  ospov  (cf.  to  cpipov  ix  Jeou  in  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1694)  is  hardly  so  much 
‘  Fortune  ’,  though  it  includes  this  sense,  as  the  stream  of  the  world  that 
carries  all  things  along  upon  it.  Like  the  avr/ou  xaL  a-syou  of  the  Stoics, 
®s'ps  cpEpou  sums  up  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans.  Aequo 
animoque  agedurn  magnis  concede;  necesse  est,  Lucr.  iii.  692. 

Cf.  also  Montaigne  Essais,  ii.  37  ;  Suyvons  de  par  Dieu,  suyvons  !  II 
meine  ceulx  qui  suyvent ;  ceulx  qui  ne  le  suyvent  pas,  il  les  entraisne. 

XLIII.  Anth.  Pal.  x.  72.  \ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  back  to  its  first  original  the  comparison, 
developed  to  its  fullest  extent  by  Shakespeare  (As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7),  of 
human  life  to  a  stage  play.  In  one  form  or  another  it  has  probably  existed 
ever  since  plays  did,  and  it  recurs  again  and  again  in  all  literatures.  On 
the  Globe  Theatre  in  which  Shakespeare  played  was  inscribed  the  motto, 
Totus  munclus  agit  histrionem.  This  form  of  the  proverb  may  be  traced 
back  to  two  passages  in  John  of  Salisbury,  Fere  totus  mundus  ex  Arbitri 
nostri  sententia  mimum  videtur  implere,  and  again,  Fere  totus  mundus  juxta 
Petronium  exercet  histrionem,  the  reference  being  to  a  snatch  of  verse  in 
Petr.  Sat.  c.  80,  beginning,  Grex  agit  in  scena  mimum.  Gataker  on 
Marcus  Aurelius,  xi.  6,  where  life  is  called  r\  psujov  axqvq,  quotes  this 
epigram  among  many  other  passages,  Greek  and  Latin,  of  which  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Plato,  Philebus,  50  B,  po)  xot;  Spapiaai  povov,  aXka  xa'i  xrj 
xou  (3tou  ijupraap  xpayoAia  xa'i  xtopipSia  ;  Seneca,  De  tranquillitate  animi, 
c.  15,  vemm  esse  quod  Bion  dixit,  omnium  hominum  ncgotia  similia 
mimicis  esse  ;  and  the  dying  words  of  Augustus  in  Suet.  Aug.  c.  99,  amicos 
admissos  percontatus  est,  ecquid  Us  videretur  mimum  vitae  commode  trans- 
egisse.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  view  of  life,  not  as  a  play,  but  as  a  fair, 
in  the  fragment  of  the  Hypobolimaeus  of  Menander  already  referred  to  in 
the  note  on  Ep.  37,  supra  : 

Txavrjyupiv  vopiadv  xiv’  sivai  xov  ypdvov 
OV  cpr)[Tl  TOUTOV,  7j  ’ 71107] (Aav,  sv  to 
oyXoc,  ayopa,  xXsnxai,  xu(3eiai,  Siaxpij3ai. 


40-46] 


NOTES 
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XLIY.  Antli.  Pal.  x.  76. 

The  thought  is  rather  confusedly  expressed,  and  the  connection  of  II.  3 
and  4  with  the  rest  is  not  at  once  obvious  :  death  is  often  better  than  life  just 
as  poverty  is  than  wealth,  for  life  itself,  if  not  informed  by  wisdom,  becomes 
a  misery  just  as  great  riches  do,  giving  more  trouble  to  keep  than  it  is 
worth. 


XLY.  App.  Plan.  201,  with  the  heading,  sV'Epcoxa  iorspavtopivov. 

Compare  with  this  epigram  the  next  following  it  in  the  Planudean 
Anthology,  supra  vi.  1,  and  the  notes  there.  Love  in  the  other  epigram 
says  he  is  the  son  of  a  garden-nymph  ;  here  he  denies  this  and  claims 
heavenly  parentage.  Both  epigrams  are  a  protest  against  the  sensuous  view 
of  Love.  With  this  one  cf.  Plato  Sympos.  180,  181.  But  it  foreshadows 
Dante  as  much  as  it  recalls  Plato. 

1.  5.  From  the  epigram  of  Theocritus,  supra  vii.  9,  A  Kuxpts  ou  7tavoa|j.os. 

1.  9.  The  other  virtues  are  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 


XL VI.  Antli.  Pal.  xi.  300.  Cf.  Plato,  Pliaedo  67  E,  tw  ovxi  ocpa  ot  dp&wS 
piXoaocpouvxss  aTSoh-vrjaxsiv  psksTioai,  xal  to  xsllvavai  rjxiar’  auxoi;  avbpiomov 
cpojlspdv  :  and  80  E,  lav  [r]  4u77l]  '''-aFapa  aTCaXXaTT7]xat,  prjSkv  too  cnopaxo; 
^uvscpsXxouaa,  axe  ouSev  xoivtovouaa  auxio  sv  xio  Guo  sxouaa  siv at,  aXXa  cpsuyouaa 


auxo  xal  auv7]Dpoiff(J.sv7)  auxf)  sis  aux7]V,  axs  psksxioaa  asi  xouxo 
aXXo  laxlv  rj  dp&tos  ffliXoaopouaa  xal  Tip  ovxi  xsFvavai  psl.s 


r)  op&tos  cpikoaopou 
ou  tout5  av  slrj  u.eXsx7]  Favaxou  ; 


cpsuyouaa 
xouxo  os  ouSev 
sxiocra  oaSiws  ’  1) 
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.  ii.  43. 

’22  Xpovs  Tiavxofiov, 

.  iii.  6. 

Axdpopov  p£  XEyouat, 

.  xii.  9. 

'flp.oXoY'i'io5  TjijElV,  . 
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i.  8. 

'Agios  styi  as  rcaoxas, 
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’AcosXe  p.T]o’  eyevovxo, 

.  xi.  30. 
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Errata.— Page  14,  line  1,  for  Damagetas  read  Damagetus. 

Page  17,  lines  19,  33,  for  Euenus  read  Evenus. 
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